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Preface 


Y AWARENESS of the need for a book on this subject has been 
developing for a number of years. It has grown primarily out of expe- 
riences teaching graduate courses in testing and counseling and supervis- 
ing students in the laboratory and in field-work placements in schools and 
agencies. Even though they were well-trained in guidance and counseling, 
or in counseling psychology, few students were ready to use tests skillfully 
as tools in the counseling process. In this important area, there seems to 
be a serious gap between the training program and the fully competent 
practitioner. 

The introductory course in measurement can draw upon several excel- 
lent textbooks dealing with basic principles of tests and measurement and 
introducing the student to various types of tests. In addition, this basic 
work can be enriched with a variety of materials about tests, including 
the invaluable Mental Measurements Yearbooks, various series of bulle- 
tins from test publishers, and specimen sets of tests. However, in teaching 
a second measurement course for counselors, first at the University of 
BuRalo and more recently at Brooklyn College, I began to realize that 
additional areas of competency are necessary for the professional use of 
tests, and these are not adequately covered in our courses or in textbooks. 

Perhaps the most important one is competency in interpretation of 
test results — the process of drawing information and hypotheses from a 
set of test scores. As I spent many hours discussing cases and interpretive 
problems with students, I became more and more aware of the consider- 
able body of relevant materials and ideas, some published and others not, 
which had not been brought together and organized for the graduate 
student and the practitioner. Some of this consists of theoretical treat- 
ment and some of research reports, but a great deal is the accumulated 
experience of those who have counseled with adolescents and adults, 
especially in educational and vocational areas. 

Another skill that is inadequately taught in measurement courses is 
that needed in selecting tests. True, this ability draws upon an under- 
standing of basic principles of counseling and a fund of information 
about particular tests and their validities. Howe\er, these are not enough; 
here, too, there is a specialized body of theory, research, and practical 
skills that the counselor-in training should acquire 
ix 
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Observation of graduate students m their courses and on the job has 
■ndtcated alto thaflhey have been tmuffictently prepared to 
test mterpretations effectively to counselees. their parents, and other pt 
fessional workers such as teachers and school administrators 
Other neglected topics were suggested by questions raised m closes, m 
the field and at conferences Some people have asked about the eUecls ol 
excessive anxiety on test scores Many did not know how to reconcile two 
apparently contradictory scores on ability tests or on interest and person 
alvty inventories In high schools teachers and administrators questioned 
the value o£ various kinds of coaching programs for college entrance ex 
aminations Even with a matter as straightforward and conaeie as the 
scoring of answer sheets there appear to be unsatisfactory practices and 
a lack of awareness of desirable technique 

In organizing these ideas and materials I have committed myself to 
the point of view that competence on the part of the counselor requires 
his continuing efforts to understand and build upon current theories and 
icseaich findings Wherever possible 1 have tried to interweave theory, 
research and practice and to base discussions of techniques on a prior ex 
amination of pertinent research and theory Although this book ts m 
tended primarily for the counselor as practitioner in schools and agencies, 
the counselor as research worker should find many suggestions for hy 
potheses and for the design of studies 
A sabbatical leave from the University of Buffalo made possible a 
review of the hteraiure and an attempt to organize the large amount of 
information that had accumulated over the years The illustrative case 
materials were readily available since 1 bad been using them in teaching 
for some time and my discussion of them has benefited from ihe thinking 
of many students Other materials have been developed as lectures, par 
ticularly m the advanced measurement course given at Buffalo to majors 
in Guidance and Student Personnel and in Counseling Psychology 
During the past two years much of the content of this book has been 
tried out in a similar course at Brooklyn College and m guidance msti 
tutes at the municipal colleges m New York Cny at Rutgers University, 
and at the University of Buffalo 

Thus many graduate students have contributed to this volume They 
helped to define their areas ol need they brought m reports o£ piacticti 
-good and bad-fiom their schools and agencies and they brought a 
wealth of ideas ® 

U ts not possible to name all the people -who have m one way or an 
other made contributions One to whom I have long been indebted is 
Dr Donald E Super For me as tor many graduate students at Teachers 
College Columbia University he provided not only an introduction to 
measurement but much more broadly an initiation into the mamtold 
roles o£ the counseling psychologist Perhaps most important is his em- 
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XI 


bodiment of the balanced and truly liberal approach of the scholar vho 
can be both scientist and artist in a service profession. Dr. Super en- 
couraged the undertaking of this volume and reviewed the entire manu- 
script, making a number of valuable suggestions. 

Dr. Benjamin Rosner, a colleague first at the University of Buffalo ?ind 
now at Brooklyn College, also reviewed the entire manuscript, with par- 
ticular attention to statistical aspects. Portions of the manuscript were 
read by Dr. Michael A. Guerriero of The City College of New York and 
by Dr. Harry Beilin of Brooklyn College. 

A counselor’s skills in the use of tests are to a large extent developed on 
the job. One is fortunate to be on the staff of an agency or institution 
where competent and thoughtful colleagues share ideas and experiences. 
I have learned about testing from many colleagues at the Laboratory of 
Psychological Studies, Stevens Institute of Technology; at the New York 
Regional Office of the Veterans Administration; and at the Vocational 
Counseling Center of the University of Buffalo. I have also had the good 
fortune to teach graduate students who were on the staffs of a variety of 
institutions. In this way, it has been possible to learn about applications 
of tests in a number of elementary and secondary schools, colleges, state 
employment offices, rehabilitation agencies, vocational guidance centers, 
ancf in business and industry, ft is a pleasure to adcnowfedge my indebted- 
ness to all of them. 

Thanks are due those authors, editors, and publishers who have given 
permission to quote at length and to reproduce tables, figures, and profile 
forms. They are mentioned specifically elsewhere. 

Not least of all, my wife and two young daughters have helped mC)re 
than I can say. They ungrudgingly did without vacation trips and spent 
many fine summer days at home so that the work could be completed. 


East Rockaway, Neio York 


L. G. 
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CHAPTER 


Introduction 


The production and consumption o£ educational and psy- 
chological tests have reached a level that halUmu™ 

dreams o£ those who developed the Brst standardized ^ 

aeo In a special report on testing in its issue o£ July '959/ 
reported that 122 tnillion test booklets and answer sheets had been sold to 
during .hr >"d Z 

als and less lor administrative purposes (Traxler, 959)- 

For a long time, the “^eltra^Vr urd—g 

been the improvement o£ the approached by 

what tests can tell about a person. J regarding the reliability and 
development o£ new "“T^^nd measurement have lor 

validity of existing tests. TextbooK^ o 

the most part emphasized the ^‘a'ccncem with the test user and 
Increasingly o£ late, r^ith individuals and groups, 

with the operations involved in using _ir,ve are olten appalled 

Those who have observed the Gro« errors are made in 

at the amount o£ misuse oE tests wh h h adminis- 

all phases o£ testing " * j „„rm groups, and in the interpre- 

tration and scoring, in the ° hases it is difTicult to 

tation and reporting o£ '''= estimate of the roagni- 
obtain specific evidence of n'=>'P"" jj^rosfs report of die prevalence o£ 
tude of the problem is Ir , ^e simplest of all tlie op- 

errors in tlic scoring process, ivliicn is p Y 
erations in a testing program: 
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proMde e^en enough accuracv for m rescored or re inicrprcted to 

an IBM Test Scorfng'i^,^ I 

per cent of the answer sheets coTnm«» that an)t\here from to to 50 

up before accurate scoring ts possibfe (Do't<.st''95° 

couLer„.^:: ->■ 

tional planning of educational a problems of \oca 

are used Oierandoserone encoumr'^ ’ "■ 

aal studies test at the high school lere??'''^k’M k’'^ J 
etpected to kuon nhere to seek infom. be 

bnots also that one must first ask mh =‘"‘* 'bould 

goals do lie hare .„ our sooaU.ud^rr^'T" <=' 

“ *■= ‘n-endedJ S.nularly ontl “ ""■* ' POT«»« 

of test results somcumes the mtcn>re"'“ m>s>nterprct^ns 

worsl; ;n™n such "=“ "‘'-'"Uy m ut *■“ fbat 

of *0 reasons that and niisIrarpLh“"^n°^’ '' 

onts, businessmen, and oS^^"i among so ma 

fflnch more cnnce^rf ,n “ « becoming de, ° T ^ par- 

and mth [fie ^„s In tWr"' '^O" >n the n? , "" '° be 

»bore. rrce-prrd™ of = ^'^Pon^X V'"^ *a nse of tesK 

iateuthe^;.’" as say 


»"g “‘Thebigeestnrnw»^ Coroor.» «aroJd Sea 

ting a supply of competent ^ tests the”"’ 3S say 

nfthetests L ese^Ti^“'”"aIs to “ S^t 

jP'ai 5.5000 on «IaC 

--ascontrasted^aththe/d?:’-;^"^^^^^^ 
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aim o£ the present work to focus on the second of these factors, to hnng to- 
gether available knowledge of the use of tests, and to point out some of the 
major gaps in the current state of knowledge in this area. The remainder 
of this chapter deals brieHy with each of these two factors and in doing so 
provides an overview of the structure and contents of the chapters which 
follow. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEST USERS 

Large numbers of teachers, counselors, advisers, and personnel people 
in schools, colleges, businesses, and government and other fge^.es have 
few qualifications for using tests other than a background in die schook 
business, or agency in which they work, and perhaps some in 

studying and Mping people. They are all too often encouraged in heir 
groping by salesmen of "self-administering" and ® ^ 

?hey aTe all too seldom supervised by a person who knows any more *an 
they do about tests and their use. If the test user is ™ *e staff of a school 
or a business firm, he has fairly easy access to host tests 
Ushers. Although some publishers have established “ 

tion for test purchasers, these are generally quite '-beral for those who m 
der on a school or company letterhead. Presumably ^^^a ftej do^im^^ 
murally is “their own business," but it is obvious a . . , 

tional testing programs affect large numbers o P®°P 1 ^ 

rapidly apprLching the time when every American school child is on the 
receiving end of one or more standardized tests. nm 

It cannot be assumed that state and local cert.ficauon P™.' 

vide assurance of the competency of test users in [ 

First, certification for guidance workers, ^nai tdu 

exists, often calls for only a bare minimum of relevant P 
cation. Second, testing activities in many schools, 

mentary level, are under the direction, not o counse P j. jj' 

but ofl of teachers and administrators whose 

for no training at all in such relevant areas as statistics, measurement, and 
counseling. „ovemment and community agencies, 

thereh ilruy ::rev:n'the imall protection afforded^by -df.-j™ P- 

cedures. Some business .*“J^„o''™ofcssional standing, who 

orations to high-pressure consultants o P recommendations 

do not hesitate to give interpretations and to make re» 
which go far beyond what they or tlicir tm ^ P P promises 

of professional ethics docs not stand m the >. J j statements of 
whicli are far more appealing test interpretations 

competent psychologists. The uncritical p ^ 

Was dcmonsir.ucd vividly by Stagner (*9 j ) • 
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group of penonnel managers rvere ready to accept as accurate descriptions 
of Denise ves a set of uniform generalirations, extracted from dream books 
Md asttology charts, but presented to them as individualized mterpreta 
halTnc! *‘T' Bl'^d out For the sake of 

m ^ a •" “d 

y gencies and colleges, under the direction of wellaiualificd psv 

«ata“srf°”- If should ato'^Sl 

college students (FmeTigTg) 

higheVmndards'tor test*^ « seems time to set considerably 

tardy by test publishers o“r b" cmrcaum oM ™'‘‘” 

least the blatant malpractice As a mm. ’'censing, to eliminate at 

mrance that all testing activities are carried “ ™'>t’ed to as 

sponsible supervision of individuals who havrid’?"" 

programs whether in counseling psychoIoJ d^ 

tests and measurement Ideally the oa. guidance, or 

level but It IS certainly not oo soon m ® 

one of these fields as the mmimtuevVTl 

"cations are unnecessary, one objection that these quali 

anti to the rapidly increasin^*"^ amount of mis 

and about their uses, the misuse must surel^°u knowledge about tests 
to Ignorance of this body of knowledge I' attributable 

u not feasible, there are at least two alt that the proposal 

other srnnlar fields, as witness .hriaotr " >’« l^oon do^^e in 

yrars for some kinds of applied psychoW standards m recent 

mg psjchologuu in thfveteS Ad^‘“' "'dodtng conn 

-O. tn some ^habilitaiiof coun 


selors 

-6V.H.IC!) ana 

^olopst The funds beine 
Uon Act for - 


ue lund, being expended unto it ‘1"= '"hool psy 

of the ‘"S o' secondary school rn f''''‘°"al Defense Educa 

sttmtoTT 'octher evidence 

not possible to.,, 


their schools cmrm" good with m,, 1"“"o" whether they 

all than to rin thrmS’auet^r^” *>0 belteToto"*"’ 

lustify a position in this m , on unproto,,™., tests at 

pen If It were suggested ihtt^^ T '’‘®'”tnt from tht"^ “ difficult to 
'or all studenu, admimsteird "“Utute a uro J “ 

teacher or school nurse, beta’"’*' P'etures inttrnf ^ ’"‘I' 

yond the means of the orpan * P^’operly biology 

neatly the prcasion of X ravnl^" lestinp h 

educational and ‘bis is 

of all the tests be Used onl^r r*'*" 

*tKUed »hat ^ those who are 
‘esu used m counsel 
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ine are so crude that it makes little difference whether one has much train- 
ing or not. this should he followed to its logical conclusion: *« '"* *"■ 
struments have no place in a program of assessment c°““eW j 
ever the fact is that, limited as it is. there awaits the serious scholar ot 

tests’ and measurement a large body of research. ^ ‘“^"Xof 

all of which contribute toward making tests a useful tool in the hands ot 

competent practitioners. 

The Reader 

It is assumed that the reader has attained or is in proems of compfot- 
ing the minimal level of professional education defined above and that 
he has at least the following specific background: 

mally come from such courses as "principles of guidance 
duction to P’jf . ^Mch provides both a reading 

" ^rerofsmti"^^^ -rms and^ome skill in computa- 

4. Understanding of the basic principles of 
Whether it was obtained in a prevmm cou.se 

which the present material is used, th ^piinhiiitv and validity, 

substantial understanding of such concepts as ^ad 

to be familiar with the types of 

some first-hand experience (even i r altitude interest, per- 

with a sampling of the more widely used tests of aptitude, interest, p 

sonality, and intelligence. 

reputable graduate training program work in what is here 

chology have not had adequate rours following section, 

called the use ot tests in counseling. themselves 

the emphasis in most graduate provided courses which deal 

and their characteristics. Few program 
with the utilization of tests in the counseling p 

Ticnor TESTS IN COUNSELING 
THE literature ON USING TLS 

. „ .I,~e ariicles and books which focus 

A distinction is made here between other cliaracterislics 

on the tests themselves, their j te^niques related to the use 

and those which report research, theory. 
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group of personnel managers were ready to accept as accurate descriptions 
of themse ves a set of uniform generalizations, extracted from dream books 
and astrology charts, but presented to tliem as individualized intcrpreta- 
tions of = pasonaluy inventory which they had filled out. For the sake of 

ta ranVave a o'* companies and 

m many agencies and colleges, under die direction of well<,ualified psy 

om/thirsr-f""' It "hi:.ld ato7e 

coC smd\r pe“ ■" “ -‘t 

higheVltlndMds'for te t'''^ “"'““"'ty. it seems time to set considerably 

tafily by ten pumSiS ™'“" 

least the blatant malpractice L a miSm" eliminate at 

surance that all testine activii" ■''"""n, the public is entitled to as- 

tponsihle supe„Sr aTwlTa “ h n"'"- ‘i’= 

programs, whether in counsellmr t, training in accredited 

tests and measurement. IdpaUu P psy» educational guidance, or 
level, but it is certainly not too should be at the doctoral 

one of these fields as the minimal levW"*u * master's degree in 

fications are unnecessary, one need Ll' “’^i'etion that these quali- 
use of teats and to the rapidly increa it">ount of mis- 

and about their uses; theSeLL 2' “ I 

gnorance of this body of knowledge *r partly attributable 

IS not faslble. there are at least twf “‘‘i'"'™ 'h« Ae proposal 

y^s r”" the >>=>» been done in 

selinv applied nsvchii ■ of standards in recent 

orLr “ *= Ve'trnl Ad2“' including coun- 

cho,oriLTh“®™““' inwmeMrrT'n'”"' ''cb^bilitation coun- 
donT”2 ' ‘=cine cxpenTrf'L? c*" 'be school psy- 

of "he read- -«™Lry ^hool ' “"fense Educa- 

SecLd "nndardT "'e further evidence 

*:r^:r “ “i"*- 

their schools comn 'ban good with tp ' 1 ““''“" °f whether they 

all than to run agencies would h svhether. therefore. 

i“"iiy a poLLn ‘‘“““ant nS to use no tests at 

P«t it it were sugges'ted th?" “ 

lot all students adj- ■ * “ “*00! institute * °"n "0 would cx- 

“-"btr a**-^ ■ ■' 


y°od th^ ratzZZT'^’ a ‘he biology 

nearly the precision physician was be- 

swt that educational anH P“^ures. but this devices do not have 

- Psychological tests reason to in- 


aware of all the limir^w tests be »c 7"“ »"* 

ons. If it jjg argued that \ those who are 

'bat the tests used in counsel- 
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in^ are so aude that it makes little difference whether one has much train- 
inl or not this should be followed to its logical conclusion: that such in- 

tests and measurement a large body of researcn, me y. u 

all of which contribute toward making tests a useful tool m the hands 
competent practitioners. 

The Reader 

he has at least the following spedfic background: 

a. A framework for the use of and "intro- 

mally come from such courses as principles o g 

duction to counseling psychology. nrovides both a reading 

.. -p-' 

4. Understanding of the basic s^" 

Whether it was obtained " ^ assumed to have fairly 

which the present material “ «se , reliability and validity, 

substantial understanding of su cone p jj to have had 

to be familiar with the typesoft<..s used 

some first-hand experience (even tf only of an 
with a sampling of the more widely used tests ot aptitu 

sonality, and intelligence. 

It might be added ^Wanefa^^^^ counseling psy- 

reputable graduate training progra work in what is here 

diology have not had adequate cou ^j^miled i^the following section, 

called the use of tests in counseling. themselves 

the emphasis in most graduate provided courses which deal 

and their characteristics. Few programs have pro 
with the ulilimtion of tests in the counseling p 

Tictiur tests in counseling 

THE LITERATURE ON USING TfcO 

articles and books whicli focus 
A distinction is made here bctsvMn^ and other cliaractcristics 

on the tests themselves, their validities, n ’ . related to the use 

and those whicli report research, theory, and techniques 
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of tests in the counseling process The latter group deal with such aspects 
as selecting tests for particular purposes, administering and scoring them, 
interpreting their results, and reporting the interpretations to counselees, 
teachers, and others 

eram!^ concerning the tests themselves-the body of lit 

fim extenuvr having been built up over the years since the 

me the n rIL K ‘csts during World War I Dur 

hC harlanf r”® r* War, research and 

tesulve^l'a =>"<* => "““her of new and improved 

tions have sponsored an^d same period, professional assoaa 

(AmeriSumfonal 

Chological Assoaation, el 19, ,i As r^suh “f I ' ^m^can Psy 
ments today s ivoical ^ i ^ of these and other develop 

manuals wh! 4 ”l““a"f V 

hooks packed with technical infom ^ ™““als are often small 

vclopment procedures laree scale Che extensive test de 

'*™""'ied by the new stancbX' 

■he past decade at t^l'rebegmni'nBoTr have been in 

of measured characteristics as they SlaL large-scale studies 
personal development (see for exam t ^ ®'^“cational, vocational, and 

F'c. ‘ 957 >. Thomdtke and Hae™ \ >959 

vohed m test development, ih’"^ hke those in 

bv .''‘‘h'>"Bh there are l^in Loi federal Gov 

SiV.".h''‘.‘‘“"‘^““*'™>hersZ™S"“' “">nhotions being made 
«11 o^ h«lBeu, It seems clear 

;«Tih1m^’’"”' -o -hdiv. 

■he cotmselmV “">1 htSks H focus to 

■hco”, r«^^,P;““ h "4 far "'f ^ ■«« of tests in 

lexibooks on tests ‘’““‘P<‘ons of teclinioi”*"'*” *" °f 

tar more space tn It, m guidanrS Pc°Brams Most 

chapters that foUow,' i“em *"no T'"' '’«■ « wd“bf 

■opto m dm area. ° “'""“Be of importam u ' 

In seeling an exnl-,n,„. , “ perplexing 

.Tn6‘'p“Xw'’^" ^°"S“g mphm,^"- » led to place a 
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what might be called the therapeutic aspects of the counseling process- 

those aspects which have to do with helping clients to 

accept themselves, and to deal with their fecimgr regarding their plans 

and decisions. It was more fashionable to talk about the 

than about tbe appraisal process, whether 

in graduate seminars. Similarly, occupational and 

tiofsvas played down as being of little importance as 

client’s iLlines about an occupation or an educational program. In gen 

«aT tile wfs a devaluation of educational and vocational 

and a corresponding increase in the vaiue assigned to personai and emo- 

‘'Tn iTrlpelb Lse developments seem to have been a necessa^ and de^ 

simble anTdote to the earlier neglect of emotional -P-" 

counseling. However, after a while it became 

be too much of the antidote, beneficial as it might be m small doses. We 
now recognize the values both of facts and of 

wardabelerbalance,indeedasynth^.betw^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

few years there has been something of a „,;rtance in eeneral, as 

rational counseling, and of cognitiveiy o"®" ^nloav and with emo- 
contrasted with the earlier preoccupation with 7“^ 

tions. There seems to be some movement of ^^ck^«ow«d^.es 

earlier role of helping people to make plans an , j jj (j,g growth 
Crete aspects of /eir lives. Associated 

of counseling psychology as a full-fl 6 P standard require- 

chology, with increasing *‘ 77 " ‘ Allg with this trend have come an 
ment for independent functioning. S subjects, 

expanded literature, including a nu ^ number of 

but now at a higher *e°retical ^^nted to psychological 

substantial research studies and finally J Psychology. 

aspects of the new bOTkTon msts and measurement in coun- 
it IS interesting to note 'hat b-m hasized the tests themselves, 

seling and in counseling psychotoCT „hle literature of testing 

With stress on evidences of validity. ^ 

as applied to clinical Psychology h^ 1^ validities. Clinical psy- 
interpretation of tests and much les which deal primarily 

cho^psts have available to the„anumber^^^^^^^^^ 

with interpretation of such tests as , , jjie topic of validity) . It 

perception Test (and which so™^™ counseling field in test interpreta- 
is hoped that the newer interest synfhesized with the earlier 

lion (and test utilization n* gcner^^jhen jn^ 

interest in validity, will result in ah g . lished ten years hence will 

It is likely that a book on this su J P jesting theory, research, 
refiect a far superior level and oi^iz considerably more effective 
and practice, all of which will make possible considera y 
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use of tests in counseling Indeed, the more theoretically inclined may feel 
that such a bool should await those further developments, rather than re 
fleet the patchwork quilt which is todays knowledge in this area Unfor 
unately. or otherwise, the practitioner does not wait for more adequate 

leen7nvl''“rt 7' P^ctice as best he can. 

nrnt ^ “™ensnrate with his tram 

™n7 Anv r »£ his work 

etting Any attempt to organize for him the current knowledge in our 

Tu in mnmehng uulization of 

limits of the present work 

tests These me*'for the'’mos7 called ■ guidance 
istcred tests and inventories tha? Punal. group admin 

schools and by counselors and ro hy guidance counselors in 

Veterans Administration and in . Psychologists in colleges, the 
to be highlighted are those th ch hr""’'a‘’^ The applications 

honal planning tncludi; tl etfucationafLd voca 

living Even more specificallv vtf a "'^ladjusimeni in these areas 

utdized by counselors'^and coumehna “ 'hoy oi® 

individual coumalmg m these variouf connection with 

Because the direct exDerifn J r f 

tvtth adolescents and young ^ 'h" -nost part 

mult etc appropriate m th„^ ' “‘""cative cases and the 

ml7"7 ““"tchng semnTu . r" “f 'he edu 

o7nl 'enfe ap^ .o 7 that the pnn 

’ The r ®'°“P' ‘hon thee counselor who work with 

tion S:^;HVM“'T0°a.lyusefTo: 
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It does not necessarily follow that the reader will develop 
ines and skills only in the use of the particular tests given here for illus 
Se punioses On the contrary, it has been the author’s intention to 
stress -briJdples rather than specific techniques and to describe methods, 
X as pSL. in a framework of theory. The reader can then general- 
ize some of these techniques and methods to other tests by studying those 
tests and their respective literature and by trying them in his own coun- 
SL practS For a few tests, there is such an extensive literature that 
entire Wumes have been devoted to them: in 

true of the Strong and the MMPI. An annotated list of such references 

” S^mUartTs ho^pS 'thitmrof *e methods discussed here will be 
J^u^ie in app’^aisals other than ^^c 

vaMforpmdilTnrmrrit^ 

or likeZod of eng^ng 

to those kinds of counseling. Ideally, it wouiu oe u^ r 

studying and appraising j i„,ervieil, sociometrics, autobiog- 

ber of books which focus on ^ use of .nt^^^^ ^ 

raphies, rating scales, and other ^ together with 

will be noted in later chapters, t j tation, and even sometimes 

tests in the “clinical process of test i p 
in “statistical” interpretations. 


WHAT IS TO FOLLOW 

We shall follow a chronological Ae^Ln- 

pects of test usage in the ^ Lrpores of tests, stressing the 

seling process. Thus, Chapter 2 „oncounseling uses, in part for the 
counseling uses, but including so ^ score may serve 

sake of broader perspective, but a so or research. 

several different purposes— counse S- framework for the 

Chapter 2 also makes - -"^P'^^^^P^TwhoIe, as well as the particular 
use of our tests, in terms of tne soa y 

institutions. selection of tests for particular 

Chapters 3 and 4 are conceine primarily 

individuals or groups, the first d g 
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“ *e process of selection, and 

ci^mg a particular test for a particular purpose. 

nium'aro h admm 

1 “* attenuon u given to me- 

feelmgs as he lahes a ikl th of iho client’s 

aad £ ptoltbpV.u“i?eiS^ra‘tr“‘'“ 

Chapter 6 deals loth tl,» . •>« armier to a test item 

land methods There is detarS™^ •’o* machine and 

ou an ausner sheetTo mawt ">■« should be recorded 

Connuuiug the chronological process' mterpreter 
aspects o£ the process of mierbri^int ' t ^ several 

chere is a Heorc.ical Ir^TTk ‘ “ Chapter 7. 

o! statisucal and chnital methth dt^ion 

■0 Chapter ,. consuu of “ Chapti 8, 9, and 

general methods of intJ^ to lUustraie the pnn 

deuU«i dtscu^mn of ttvo Si??!" 12 contains a 

*equesuonotdeadingahenoroS^^““ “ “»«Pmtation-first 

L J of front each 

of the f"® or more test st^^f'”'' "^““Img apparent 

ahi* |'’‘“P''^“'= Pmass, Chapter ,'^T .^“P^nog tbo trStment 

1 ^. for one or another reason '^eemLv ® ^ “ncellan) of topics 

end, m Chapt^/” «P»>'e constdemnon. 

-.u ... - 

««ts.o our releiant audiences. 



CHAPTER 2 


Purposes of Testing 


T HE SPECIFIC PURPOSES for which tests are used in counsel- 
ing neirro\e considered — the -ader .a.eworh .which 

r::S2:r:hr^=:tt;^f wh^h c— . ^wti. 

are ca^rried on. Both the culture and the p.ticuH^ 

portant parts in setting the goals and the „Tr.marv of some o£ the 

. '.M ^ 

:;r:; “a,.™.. 

in the use of tests. 


THE CULTURAL FRAMEWORK 

As Super (1954) ha^ po-ted "iTug" tfde^^ 

lean culture have inhuenced ''°“‘'” ^„^bero! European and Asian 
orientation quite different that 

nations. The democratic traditions an r-rtimcplinff for exam- 

Canada have resulted in a ^P“° 5° In France.’india, and 

pie. as “human development . . P „ ntiliration" which 

various other countries, by contrast, ^ v.r>ri rmn*il coun- 

has tended until recently .0 be the ultimate P”P“= '““““"help dm 

scling seriiccs. Here, then, to his own sat- 

individual develop his potentiaht 1 ^ „„dcrdeveIopcd but 

isfaction. In the other countries with dhturbed 

d>nam,c countries and in more ^ ^ vocational problem and 

economies, guidance tends ' needed supply and 
activity, and (61 a means primarily tor oDiaimi b 

distribution of trained "'’"P°'*Y’,",;oiorrthus® provides ihe counselor 
The North Ainericnn cultural f ,,,at is. how will 

as test user with Ids ultimate criterion in the use 
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this help my client? This orientation, however, may be modified and es’en 
negated by the influence of the particular institution employing the coun- 
selor, as we shall see later. 

To Choose or to Change 

A related philosophical conflict, this time within psychology, has been 
discussed by several writers, most recently by Cronbach in his Presidential 
Address to the American Psychological Association (1957) . Cronbach con- 
trasts the correlational stream of psychology with the "experimental” 
Md points out that test development and interpretation have been largely 
in e^ ormer tradition. That is, there has been an interest primarily in 
appraumg the individual for the puipose of finding his place among other 
mdmduals in school, on the job. and elsewhere. The emphasis hi been 
mosT ^ several possible placements the individual is 

if voTata Tt should have an e^y dme of it: 

lands full hut sho‘2no"atem“! 

.np^e^gpmgram, your chancres ^^^uTte ^r“ 

less with individMl““ff(ien?rM*m" “““™ “ 

"treaunents'* (counesof^fnci • effects of different 

The implication here is iha/X p o" people in general. 

modified in such u-ays as to make it Gobs, school courses) is 

tion more effectively than th*. ” ^ people will learn and func- 

Edition of the 4ertaeuur ''■‘’n'l This approach is in the 

tie interest in individual differ^^ ” laboratory, svho has lit- 

(as Cronbach sajs, he con5idets"5i^^°ff® animal or human subjects 



optimal learning and functioning^ 1® discover which conditions lead to 

As Croubach^points ontSlhe ' 

correlauonal approach, althouvh i. • has a bUnd spot. The 

pie, has a kind of sterility, in that to differences among peo- 

Aallenge which might otherwise fo^r,^^'^■“°'’® failures, they remove a 

• Tl" “P^imenul 

courages man to shape his environm other hand, svhich 

able degree ot insensitivity to diSere ^ ^ consider- 

ate treated alile, and the "treatment"'^??™® P^P'®- As a result, all 
IS that which yields the highest overov, “ considered most effective 
Applied to measuremeufin gu^S level, 

pure form would use tests to deienninp’tia ^f^^ental approach in its 
lies, interests, and personality characterisd under which abili- 

cs develop and w, 


rould recom- 
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mend those conditions which lead to the most desired changes in groups 
o£ people Test scores would be seen as resulls o£ the particular environ 
mental conditions The correlational approach, by contrast, begins with 
test scores and seeks to locate those existing environments in which a per 
son with a particular constellation o£ abilities, interests, and other char 
acteristics, is most likely to do well Here the persons characteristics are 
causes rather than results 

Ideally, the user of tests in counseling should be able to benefit from a 
carelul synthesis o£ selected elements £rom both approaches A school or 
college counselor, for example, may feed back to those responsible or cur 
riculum development selected information regarding the distribution o 
abilities and other characteristics of the student body Not only can he de 
scribe them, but he has also learned (if he has listened) something about 
the effects of the environment which courses have produced benehcia 
effects, and which have not, which particular teaching approac es 
late students and which interfere with learning But now we must add 
an element from the correlational approach It should e even 
able to teachers and curriculum evaluators to know soroet ing a 
experiences of different kinds of students How many do we ave, 
ample, who £unction best with concrete facts and materials «ther than 
with abstract ideas? Having answered this descriptive question, he test 
user can contribute even further if he can offer some ins.ghts as to the cur 
ncular content and methods which lead to desired goa s or 
student and which serve better for the other In fact Cro-ibach su^ts 
that we need a new kind of test, one which will not on y re ^ change 
among people but also will suggest new kinds of 
which could lead to a higher order of functioning or t e ‘ 

The counselor can in this way make additional 
clients, not so much in the old sense of manipulating 
but rather with the intent of feeding back to ' he fdect! of 

ning the curriculum or the job what he has None of 

existing and proposed conditions on peop e 
this implies that it is desirable for counselors to ' 

duce their more traditional practice of helping m iv compared 

their cliances are likely to be in one existing s 00 
'vith anoUier, in one occupation as compared 

or community activity as compared anm ler ^ is ex 

Another kind of synthesis of elements from the PI 
pressed m a test interpretation such as this 

j ft a lack ol scrbal fiucncy, 

■rhe \say you arc now ssith a reading be able to do fairly 

your diances are poor in colleges if, A, or C, u 1 j intelligence and from 
'>'11 in colleges \, 1 , or Z Houescr from your ,l,a, remedial 

»nou, Ollier things ise knots about you die chances are goon 
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wou^d oE the kind offered in such and such courses 

estirntrof 'r' '"“‘“”■"6 ■“ areas IE that happens then our 

estimate oE your chances oE succeeding m colleges A B or r would go tin 

y^Ilrtta'^rtTl' lilt'd' '"Vtronment in Ih.ch 

preler or wheT (•>« tvh.ch you don’t 

to Eunctton tn the envu^IimeL'S^do^tJer"'’'’' “ 

work oE this™ nd out m relerring to remedial 

the institutional framework 

work oE a Part'XTmotuT.on.'bTra^^^^^^^^ *n'‘ 

■ng in particular are earned on%h«»^ B counseling m general and test 
upon the counselor Eor certain v.nd , "’nv m terms of demands 
on measures oE academ.c apt.tude tr 0 '™'"'’““°"’' 
school The elEects may be proserMi sectioning m a high 

such as personality testing bfeame o' “sting, 

may be hmus, such as thie which mak ' I'mally. the elEects 

ns one would l.ke to, because ouS cl. “> “s many test, 

n"”'‘“ “ “possible to ^ ^ *'=»'’! case load, 

small number oE cases interpretation except for 

To the influences exerted bv ih. 

for example, put pressure on theschr^iT ' “ting They may, 

menums”™' ™P''as.re academm ap,“u?" y'’?'"'’" 

Thp v-kissaw. , aptitude and achieve 

aTcttVesn?= “ commu 

brouelit /rr-in» a counselor as one to wh neither stu 

nnd acb.eveme„; mXl 
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in such a setting, but not personality inventories. (One might wonder 
which is cause and which effect: Do the kinds of services offered in the 
guidance program cause the reported student perception, or did student 
expectations and preferences cause the program to be structured in that 
way?) In some colleges and universities, on the other hand, the counseling 
center is perceived as a place to which one refers disturbed and mal- 
adapted students; with such referrals, relative emphasis on personality 
measures is not surprising. Finally, referrals to specialized vocational coun- 
seling centers are frequently made by school counselors and by others in 
such a way that the client expects to be appraised and advised. In these 
cases, counselors find it difficult to avoid a prescriptive and diagnostic kind 
of testing approach and to involve their clients in a more active and more 
personal counseling relationship. 

The limits may be explicit, as in the Veterans Administration counsel- 
ing program in regional offices and contract centers, ivhere there has been 
a list of “approved” tests, other tests requiring special permission of higher 
headquarters. More often the limits are less obvious and direct (though 
sometimes even more controlling) as in the college counseling program 
where a single battery of freshman tests is expected to provide most of 
the test data needed for selection of students, for sectioning, for referral 
to remedial courses, and for guidance. Such a setting encourages "satura- 
tion” rather than "precision” testing (Super, 1950) ; that is, the battery 
may include everything that might be wanted for one or another student, 
with the result that each student takes some tests that for him are not 
functional. In fact, it seems to be generally true in schools and colleges 
that most of the tests used in counseling are those which have been given 
to entire groups (such as applicants for admission to a college or the en- 
tire ninth grade of a junior high school) - Such mass testing programs are 
encouraged by administrators for their advantages of economy of time 
and money; there is less concern about the motivational problems and 
the resulting doubtful reliability of the test scores obtained. (There will 
be further discussion of problems related to group testing programs in 
Chapter 3.) 

Such, then, are some of the institutional influences on testing activities 
in counseling programs. All too rarely, apparently, do counselors in in- 
stitutions have opportunities to plan their programs in the manner de- 
scribed by Dingilian (1956) , so that testing is carried on in the framework 
of a carefully conceived rationale. Instead, testing, t^^hether done pro- 
grammatically or on an individual client basis, seems more often than not 
to be the result of a haphazard series of occurrences and subject to cliange 
in an equally casual manner. This is especially true in schools, where often 
there are no persons responsible for the planning of testing activities who 
have tlie necessary qualifications in terms of training and experience. 
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THE COUNSELOR’S PERSONAL ORIENTATION 

In addition to the influences previously mentioned, tlicrc are otlien re- 
mUing from the counselor’s personal approach to his stork sv.th clieno 

onW^Ve™trtri'®l'l°"“‘‘‘"^“" (Robinson, 1050), alTccts not 
selecting tests and the'^ "‘1! manner of 

then repotted to the cliem "LA'i* iT' interpreted and 

interpretation and reporting-sviU wl"’'’'"? '''=S<^‘:>«‘mn, 

later chapters For now ir n considerable dciai! in 

of directiveness is one determinanlof ““melor’s degree 

and uses the test results I #*<« h *nanncr in sshich he selects tests 

die planning of tests with cheTO'rnd™,^^ 

stay close to the scores theraselvra or n'erU ‘"terpretatlon process, to 
State only the probabilities of svhat*. ^ and 

d.ct More directive coimelorstn t" " “ " ‘>=‘■’5 "'1 P^' 

sibihty for choosing the tests to be med''''H"i'^ greater respon- 

Porting of scores and to sugge^J aWat •”«« « 

lemmmend a particular onV ““'ses of action and even to 

Counselors also differ in the co„ca 

“ mmrwhat independent, it would sT "’’’r'''' P'““ ■" '«“= '>■“ 

mentioned previously Dtrect.v 7 cl„ 1 “■mctiveness variable 
test, as a basis for their recommendauor' use 

vice’n ' directive without tests “‘8S«tions, they may, how 

vice on data collected in the i„ter^“^’ 'h-Mr suggestions or ad 

other nontest sources 'ro™ school records, and from 

USES OF TESTS 
Having considered some of th, . 

sonal determinants of the uses toln !"”' ‘"stituttonal and oih 

L°d"s‘ orpu^Sr ;««• OhL“the S° m^te ““■'"“='■■'8 

often overlook multiple usK^ 7 a°* ^1®*®^ Pointed mT 

duplication of test aS'vre’ 1. is “'“eby mc^n ’ 

guidance programs broaden their baT'”™ j'*'' ™P°rtant, af 
to teachers and others, to be aware of S«e ex’Se™ 

counseling values of tests. 
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The Principle of Validity 

Since this applies to almost all uses of tests (a few exceptions will be 
noted among the counseling applications), a word should be said about 
the principle of validity and about the related topic of decision theory. 

In most of the uses of tests, information is collected for the purpose of 
improving the nature of decisions, plans, and adjustments. This is as true 
of the decision regarding a pupil’s grade placement as it is of the decision 
regardingan adolescent’s vocational plans. There is always an assumption, 
whether stated or not, that the test results provide information which is 
valid for the action in question. In connection with grade placement, for 
example, it is assumed that a pupil’s scores on achievement tests tell some- 
thing about how well he will do in one grade as compared with another. 
Specifically, we might judge that a fifth grade pupil with grade equivalent 
scores in reading and mathematics at the 7.8 level, using local norms, 
would, in terms of academic work, be more appropriately placed in the 
sixth grade, or even in the seventh grade.2 In the case of vocational deci- 
sions, it is assumed that measured aptitudes in some way are related to 
success and/or satisfaction in an occupation. As an example, one might 
conclude that because a youngster has higher verbal than nonverbal scores, 
he would be more successful in a verbal than a nonverbal kind of occu- 
pation. 

The fact of the matter is that validity is very raeagerly established, when 
at all, for most of the situations in which tests are used in guidance work. 
We are, for the most part, assuming certain validities on the basis of ‘‘com- 
mon sense," "clinical judgment,” and sometimes sheer speculation. Some- 
times we seek to avoid the assumption of validity by declaring that we are 
simply describing the individual to himself and then permitting him to 
draw his own conclusions as to the educational, occupational, and other 
implications of his appraisal portrait. There is implied here an even more 
questionable assumption, namely, that the client knows something about 
the validity of these tests that the counselor does not. Here is the reductio 
ad absurditm of a completely clicnt-chosen battery of tests. Knowledge of 
validities is the counselor's province; what the client can participate in are 
decisions as to what is to be predicted, or what decision theory’ refers to 
as the decision and its "outcomes’’ (Dross, ^955; Cronbadt and Gfeser, 
1957). That is, the client may has’c ideas as to which decisions — courses 
of action sucli as school courses and jobs — he is interested in considering. 
He certainly must have preferences regarding outcomes or goals, such as 
salary, grades, amount of leisure lime, prestige or parental approx-al. Dut 
it is the responsibility of the counselor to decide wliicli tests can furnish 

•“nat auumes that the 7.8 grade equh-alent i* not ju»t an extrapolation but actually 
reptewt* a loet of funnioning comparable 10 that of an average pupil In the eighth 
month of the cetenth 
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the mformalion related to the various decisions or plans that might be 
^11 f ^ information theory and decision theory 

Tristinv f °'>'“i">=‘l from tests must add something to 

reT„nf;h"lvT“‘T » ‘imrefore the counscL’s 

Sarwril 7 "««mry information can be obtained 

It wm be wen TT"" 

the implicatinn-i f°- during the remainder of this chapter, 

last fTw7 of “T'',™ In all bufthe 

validities of tits fofth" ' "“r’'*”"? rogarding the 

with selecting the freshman^77:^ <lecisions, whether these have to do 
to the needs of students, or helobiJ* “ 77 rohool curricula 

career plan. In all the uies it ® intlividual 

that already existing soutcel of inf^T7‘* ‘ ronnselor has judged 

have something to add. "nation are inadequate and that tests 

Noncounseling Vses o/ Tests 

ing. we are deahng mOT'Ty“wUh'L''’“-‘'’°*' ‘‘““‘'l' "> connsel- 

schools and colleges and, to a lesser""”'”" P’^'^'tmcnt procedures in 

Jeotherkindsof settings °n wither”"',' '" org^nirations. In 
Admmtstration, VMCA counselinecem " **’= Veterans 

agencies, there are few uses of tests Tl. rehabilitation counseling 

rounsehng process itself or with a resm'u'^^" roncerned with the 
betng collected. project for whicl. test data are 
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also the matter of establishing the locus of primary responsibility for a 
particular application of tests. In the case of whac we are labeling the coun- 
seling uses of tests, the primary responsibility is with the counselor. With 
noncounseling uses, responsibility is more likely to belong to classroom 
teachers, curriculum co ordinators, and administrators. 

A thorough treatment of the purposes for which tests are used in edu- 
cation is to be found in Educational Measurements (Lindquist, 1951); 
this has been a major resource for the discussion which follows. 

The noncounseling uses of tests seem to fall into the following cate- 
gories, with regard to both educational and business organizations: 

1. Selection of candidates for the institution. 

2. Placement of individuals within the institution. 

g. Adaptation of institutional practices to meet the needs and charac- 
teristics of particular individuals. 

4. Development and revision of institutional practices to meet the needs 
and characteristics of students or employees in general. 

Selection of Candidates for the Institution 

Few public schools select students through examinations; the excep- 
tions, which for the most part are located in large cities, are high schools 
specializing in technical or vocational subjects, music or art. Tests are oc- 
casionally used to select pupils for special schools for retarded children 
or for emotionally disturbed children. On the other hand, the use of tests 
for selecting college students is quite widespread. In addition to the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and other national and regional test- 
ing programs, many colleges use their own batteries, made up sometimes 
of commercially published tests and sometimes of their own tests The 
most frequently used tests include general academic aptitude, reading 
comprehension, academic achievement, and, to a much lesser extent, tests 
aimed at tapping noncognitive variables sucli as motivation, personality 
adjustment, and study habits (Chauncey and Frederiksen, in Lindquist, 
1951; Dragositz and hfcCambridge, 1952) • 

Beyond the selection of entering freshmen, some colleges and universi- 
ties also use tests for admission to upper-class programs and to graduate 
and professional scliools. One additional special use of tests is in connec- 
tion with die award of scholarships, loans, and other forms of financial 
aid. 

In business, there has been a wide variety of measurement tecliniqucs 
used for selecting employees, ranging from ten minute intelligence or 
clerical tests to all-day programs irfiich sometimes inciude projective tests, 
Icadcrlcss group discussions, and other appraisal devices for higher level 
positions. 
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Placement of Individuals Within Institutions 
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success experiences to students who lack self confidence, and increasing a 
student’s motivation for a particular subject by relating it to some of his 
known interests 

Sometimes the adaptation includes referral to special services within 
the institution, such as counseling and remedial work in reading or other 
areas Some schools arrange work study programs for students whose in 
terests, abilities, and financial needs make this appropnate 

In Its broadest sense, this category includes every use of test data to help 
teachers and others to know a student and his particular characteristics 
If the information results m increased understanding of the student, it 
may then be possible to make better use of the institution s resources for 
more effective learning and development As Cronbach (1955) has noted, 
however, it cannot be assumed that the resulting individualized treatment 
is any more effective than what would otherwise have been the case It 
must be demonstrated in some way that the course of action recommended 
on the basis of certain test scores is valid, that is, that it will improve the 
chances of success, however this is defined Like any other prediction, this 
one too must be validated 

This kind of adaptation is less often heard of in industry, but even 
there jobs are sometimes modified so they may be performed by handi* 
capped workers Also, as in schools, supervisors may be able to increase 
the effectiveness of workers through increased knowledge of their personal 
problems, their strengths and weaknesses 

Development of Institutional Practices to Meet 
the Needs of Students or Employees as a Group 

As applied to schools and colleges, this category has to do primarily 
With the organization of curriculum and cxtracumculum In its most gen 
eral form, this is a matter of building scliool programs around established 
knowledge in the areas of psychology and sociology Included are facts 
about developmental sequences of abilities and interests, about emotional 
needs of children and youth, and about the characteristics of small groups 
Tests, with their norms and other standardization data, ha\e provided 
us with something of a foundation on which to base curriculum planning 

Applied more specifically to a particular school or school system tests 
can provide information not only about the achieycmcnts of students but 
also about their capabilities (Seashore, 1951) The achie\ement data tell 
us what students knoiv ishen they begin, whereas tests of mental ability 
provide a furtlier basis for judging what they are capable of becoming 
As Seashore indicates, a schools program and plant can be more ade- 
quately planned if information regarding the occupational aptitudes of 
the student bod) is available For example, a survey of aptitudes provides 
at least one basis for judging the relative proportion of vocational sub 
jects, business subjects, and so on, in a school s program 
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he goes on, adds much less to a teacher’s knowledge of a pupil than does 
a less valid personality inventory. He concludes that it may be wiser to 
use imperfect tests of important objectives that are hard to measure, 
such as creativity or attitudes, than to use highly valid tests that merely 
supplement nontest data.® 

Cronbach discusses the implications of decision theory for testing pro- 
grams: Rather than administer an entire battery to all students or em- 
ployees, it is recommended that just a short test be given to all. For some 
people, this provides enough information to make whatever decision it is 
that needs to be made (acceptance, hiring, or assignment to sections) . For 
the remainder, there is a continuing process of narrowing-down, each per- 
son dropping out at the point that a decision can be made, and the entire 
testing procedure being terminated at such time that the added value 
of further testing is less than its cost. (This interesting idea of sequential 
testing is considered at greater length in the section in Chapter 3 on 
“When Is Testing Done?’’). 

Adapting schemes developed by Super (1957b) and Bordin (1955) the 
information to be sought may be arranged in three categories; precounsel- 
ing diagnostic information, information for the counseling process itself, 
and information for postcounseling. 

Precounseling diagnostic information is intended to help the counselor 
(with or without the client’s collaboration) to decide whether the client's 
needs are within the puiview of his services. This intake process may ac- 
tually be a separate preliminary step in counseling or may be merged 
with the other elements of counseling. Counselors who work in a nonme- 
chanical fashion see intake and diagnosis (as here defined) as a continuous 
process extending throughout the duration of the counseling relationship. 
There is an attitude of flexibility in this kind of counseling, with regard 
both to the analysis of the problem situation and to the decision as to 
whether this client should continue with his counselor. For example, it 
is entirely possible that the counselor’s first judgment is that a particular 
client is well enough integrated to proceed with counseling. I-ater, how- 
ever, a personality inventory used in relation to a particular occupational 
goal may indicate a degree of disturbance to warrant introducing the topic 
of referral. Or it may be the client himself, who, after gaining increased 
confidence in the counselor, feels ready to introduce the topic himself. 

Included in this category arc questions about the locus of the problem, 
whether in such areas as Personality, Educational, Vocational, Financial, 
or Health Problems. Some counselors specialize in one or another of these 

*A8 will be seen m Chapter 4. there arc initances in which a counselor may justi/i- 
*Wy use tests of functions which have been previously tested. There must be a rationale, 
however, perhaps In terms of questioning ihc reliability of the previous measure for 
•ome good reason, or perhaps because there is rason to hypothesire that the client has 
^»ngtd significantly in the attribute to be retested since the earlier testing 
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a relatively simple need for information about his ability to achieve a 
particular educational goal and then to express anxiety or conflict about 
this goal, after he has found that the test information itself (whether 
favorable or unfavorable) Ins been of no real help At this point coun 
selor and client may re-examine their dehnitions of the problem and then 
redefine the goals and methods of counseling 
In other cases, interest test data, originally sought as simple confirma 
tion by the client of a tentative vocational choice may reveal an under 
lying conflict between two quite different ways of life and sets of values 
At this point, the sensitive and flexible counselor may try to restructure 
counseling in terms of the conflict and its attempted resolution Further 
tests may then be planned to aid in determining this new goal 
Information Relating to the Client’s Postcounseling Decisions Here 
we come to the major use of tests in counseling An almost universal char 
actenstic of counseling as here conceived is that it deals with deasions 
and plans This is not to imply that all clients are involved exclusively 
m a rational, cognitive process On the contrary, counseling differs from 
processes such as appraisal information giving and advisement in that 
one deals not only with facts but also with an individual $ feelings about 
them The purpose of counseling, however, is usually to give help in mak 
ing decisions and plans for the future and in choosing among alternative 
counes of action in the world of reality In this category tests contribute 
to the planning and choosing process by giving the client additional in 
formation (including clarification and confirmation of previous informa 
tion) about himself in relation to the facts about an occupauon or an edu 
cational program 

Bross (1953) has described, in the framework of decision theory, the 
increased difficulty of making decisions in today s world Not only are the 
alternatives many in number, but there arc conflicting values faang the 
individual (need for security vs an opportunity to grow, gaining pres 
tige vs doing interesting work) Many people can use help with both ele 
ments of this process first in deciding on particular goals (outcomes) 
and second, in considering the relevant alternative choices (decisions) 
and weighing them in relation to their own characteristics to determine 
in which they have the best chances of reaching their goals Rarely is such 
a deasion unequivocal more often compromises must be made among 
conflicting goals (outcomes) and among inconsistent pieces of informa 
lion 

Before listing the several uses included under this heading of Postcoun 
sehng Decisions it will be helpful to discuss briefly three dimensions, or 
variables of the information getting process the degree of affect, the de 
gree of superficiality and the degree of realism with which informauon 
is sought 

The degree of affect attached to the process of informauon-getting 
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A third dimension, related to thcotlicrs but having some independence, 
is the degree of realism of the alternatives being considered and of the re- 
quest for information. Here we are concerned with the extent to which 
the client is seeking information which is pertinent to or necessary for 
the decision he must make. If, for instance, the decision is whether to go 
to college and the counselee has a barely passing high school average and 
low scores on intelligence tests in school, it is not realistic for him blandly 
to ask for a test to predict his college success, since the additional informa- 
tion is not necessary. (Whether the counselor accedes to the request is 
another question and is considered elsewhere) . In some cases the decision 
or alternative being considered may be realistic enough, but the infor- 
mation requested is not pertinent. Consider the counselee who requests 
a personality test to help him decide between becomingan auto mechanic 
or an electrician. There may be tests which could be of assistance with 
such a decision, but they are not likely to be in the area of personality. 

Having considered these three dimensions of the client's needs for in- 
formation in relation to decisions and plans, we may now go on to spell 
out four subdivisions of this kind of need. 

1. Suggestion or identification of possible courses of action. Here the as- 
sumption is made that the client really means what so many clients say, 
but sometimes without conviction: "I don’t know what to do.” It may 
be a matter of deciding on an appropriate course of study in high school, 
or planning education after high school, or choosing an occupation. It 
might also be a search for an explanation of a student’s failure in school 
or an employee's dissatisfaction with a job. As implied above, the client’s 
statement may be high in superficiality and not therefore to be taken at 
face value; he may actually have one or more alternative explanations or 
courses of action in mind but be unable or unwilling to say this at the 
outset of counseling. If one considers the variety of experiences that an 
adolescent or adult has had, whether in school subjects, extracurricular 
activities, part-time jobs, or whatever, it is obvious that very few people 
can genuinely have no ideas at all about what they want to do or can do. 
More often than not it turns out that they do indeed have some ideas, at 
least as to what they don't want to do, or don’t do very well. 

2. Evaluation of two or more alternatives. Here the client brings a 
somewhat more crystallized problem. He seeks help in comparing his suit- 
ability for two different occupations, or in analyzing the relative advan- 
tages of living in the dormitory versus commuting from home, or in con- 
sidering the merits of continuing to go steady versus being unattached. 

In degree of affect, this evaluation of alternatives may be at one extreme 
a fairly objective process, whereas at the other extreme it may represent 
an emotion-laden conflict. 

The degree of realism may vary sharply loo. One client may seriously ask 
whether law or medicine is his better choice, when in reality they are both 
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help with a particular problem. Now, hoivever, we must add an informa- 
tfanai use of tests which seems to be increasing in importance, especially in 
school and college guidance programs, but also elsewhere. Many schools 
apply batteries of tests on a programmatic basis, giving the same battery of 
achievement, aptitude, and other tests, to entire classes. In colleges this is 
most often at the beginning of the freshman year, but sometimes earlier, 
either prior to admission or as part of an orientation program. Then, in at 
least some of these programs, each student has an interview with a coun- 
selor or advisor, the purposes of which include a report of the test results. 
Sometimes this report leads to one of the other uses of counseling, such as 
testing the suitability of a decision or developing new interests (see be- 
low) . In many cases, however, no particular focus develops, but the test 
information may nonetheless have performed a major function, that of 
contributing to and clarifying the individual’s self-concept. Mathewson 
(1955) has described in detail this kind of developmental approach to 
guidance services, as contrasted with the problem-ouented approach that 
has received so much more attention both in the literature and in practice. 
Yet, as Mathewson points out, it is the more positive, developmental and 
preventative approach which in the long run seems likely to be of help to 
the largest number of people. Pan of growing up is knowing oneself, and 
here tests have something to offer everyone. 

There are pitfalls here too: Real self-concept work means skillful coun- 
seling that sometimes requires more than the perfunctory ten or fifteen 
minutes allowed for the “routine" interview. To be really meaningful to 
the client, there must be some depth and some emotional involvement. 
There must also be some opportunity to relate the test information to 
other aspects of the individual's experience, whether to his school work, 
his leisure time activities, or his family's values and those of his neighbor- 
hood. ‘Without these elements, self concept development through informa- 
tion about himself is likely to be superficial and lacking in real impact on 
the individual. 

As suggested earlier, this use of tests also occurs in problem-oriented 
counseling. A set of test data may add no new information but can con- 
tribute to the organization of the client’s concept of himself in relation to 
whatever decisions are in focus. Thus an interest inventory of the Kuder 
type may tell the client little or nothing that he doesn’t already know, but 
it sometimes provides a more sharply defined picture of his interests than 
he had before. The feeling of satisfaction which the individual gains from 
recognizing his perceptions in a new and clearer form can be a very worth- 
while outcome of counseling. 

For Noninfonnational Purposes 

There are at least three uses of tests in counseling that do nof seem to 
have the element of providing information. They are stimulation of in- 
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tcrest m areas not previously considered, laying a groundwork for later 
counseling, and providing a learning experience in decision-making. 

Stimulation of Interest in Areas Not Previously Considered. Some years 
ago Kitson (1942) described the use of short trade projects (mechanical 
r electrical) , in part as a way of testing claimed interest in these areas, 
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counselor's interest in him and his availability to discuss abilities, in- 
terests, and other characteristics, in relation to school adjustment and 
planning for the future. The student may become immediately involved 
in one of the other uses of tests, or he may do this at a later date, when 
something happens either internally or externally which leads him to 
feel the need of counseling. 

Learning Experiences in Decision-Making. This use ^eseiwes 

considerably more emphasis and recognition than is reflected in the 
literature. Dependent clients tend to shirk 

their counseling procedures, including decisions as to ''^ther to take 
tests, and if so, what kinds and tor what purposes. It is all too tempting 
for the counselor to give in to these client attitudes 

(easy for some counselors) of assuming all ^ 

dally tempting since it places the counselor in the position of the esteemed 
and respeLd authority figure. The counselor who resists 
tions can look forward to only the occasional reward of a 
the experience of making a good decision, or of making P°” “ 

and realiring that the skies don't fall in as a result. A good deal more 
will be said^ about this in the discussion of test selection methods in 

“Xarch. Although research is not. strictly speaking, a “unselmg funo 
tion, it can be a responsibility of counselors and 

to their service functions. As Pepinsky and Pepinsky <’954) ™de 

clear, the counselor-as researcher performs operations and ® ^ 

attitudes quite similar to those of the ^ 

stances he tries to organize data into hypotheses which are then tested 
against further data. Perhaps the richest source of hypotheses for research 
is the day to day experience of counselors. u • cmriv 

An illustration of interaction between practice and - 

of Blade and Watson (1955) • They had the ™P''"“'.°‘’ 

Union (a college specializing in engineering and artistic BeWf) them w^ 
not a very high correlation between scores on spatial visualization tests arid 
^ader^ refated engineering courses. They speculated that in^eas. in 
scores of some individuals on tests might be a cause of the 
A carefully planned series of studies over a period of four showed 

that a number of students had marked increases in scores ^st year, 

apparently as a result of course experiences which ‘^"l tailed 

lief. This was particularly true among those students ^ad h=^ 
experience with hobbies and courses of a related nature. These results led 
foTe crctalon that spatial visualization would be better measured after 
a year of engineering study. A stimulating “ufd« of t”tf 

thus resulted from the sensitivity of practitioners to 
which, in this illustration, were being used for admission purposes. 
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flict with ethical responsibilities to the counselee. The second area has to 
do with the competencies of those using tests. 

Conflicting Demands and Obligations 

Conflicts of this kind are found in situations in which counselors deal 
with persons other than their individual clients, as, for example, with the 
client’s parents, with teachers, principals, supervisors, or with employers 
or prospective employers. For the private practitioner who worl^ with 
adults, this is not a frequent problem, since his obligations and responsi- 
bilities can usually be seen as being restricted to his clients, who have come 
voluntarily seeking help and who see the counselor over a limited period 
of time. In marked contrast is the position of the counselor in a school, 
college, business firm, and other such institutional settings, who has re- 
sponsibilities to his employer, to colleagues, and to parents, and who in 
fact may himself have other relationships with his clients, such as those of 
a teacher or a source of references for colleges or employers. 

With particular reference to testing, here are some illustrations of spe- 
cific conflicts which involve ethical considerations; although drawn from 
real life, these incidents are composites rather than specific examples from 
one particular school or agency: 

A high school senior is interested in mechanical occupations, but his parents 
insist he apply to an engineering college The vocational counselor in a com- 
munity agency is urged by the parenu to administer an engineering aptitude 
test to the boy, or even worse, to interpret test results to indicate that engineering 
is an appropriate choice. 

An elementary school child has low scores on intelligence tests; normally the 
results of such tests are reported to classroom teachers. In this case, however, the 
counselor judges that the results are an underestimate of the pupil’s capabilities. 
He also knows that this youngster’s teacher is likely to reach an unwarranted 
conclusion about the child’s learning potentiality. Should test scores be withheld 
from this teacher? 

A high school counselor receives a phone call from a vocational counseling 
agency in the city, to which a present student in the school has applied for 
service. The agency would like to have a list of all test scores in the school’s 
possession. Should such requests be routinely concurred with or routinely re- 
jected, or is there some other course of action which would be better? 

Phone calls are received quite frequently at one school from prospective 
employers of their graduates The employers want to know, among other things, 
how the graduates did on intelligence and aptitude tests. The counselor has 
always given such information freely but now wonders whether this is proper. 

A failing college freshman has sought help from the_ college’s counseling 
bureau; personality tests and interviews reveal serious emotional problems which 
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leave the job On the other hand, be may feel that it is the best compro 
mise possible at that time and that he can hope to improve it later, 
through a continuing process of evaluation and development It is impor 
tant to remind ourselves that ethical standards are not the same for all 
time in any situation, even the best, they sometimes change as a result of 
changing definitions and theories of counseling, and changing conceptions 
of the nature of man himself 


Competciictes 

The second general kind of ethical situation involves competencies, par 
ticularly those of the counselor but also those of others involved in using 
tests As ivith the question of conflicting responsibilities, there are no ob 
vious answers or hard and fast rules Often the counselor must decide for 
himself whether he is qualified to give a particular service Unfortunately, 
the less training he has, the less likely he is to know his limits The un 
trained counselor, for example, may be quite gullible about the ‘self 
administering and 'self interpreting virtues of a particular test A con 
vincing test manual and a persuasive publisher s representative are more 
likely to lead the poorly trained than the well trained into unethical prac 
tices The paradox here is that those least qualified to do a good job with 
tests are, because of lack of training, least likely to be aware of their short 
comings and therefore more likely to practice beyond the bounds of their 
skills 

In Chapter i, the position was taken that all testing activities should be 
under the immediate and active supervision of persons with at least a mas 
ter's degree in guidance and counseling counseling psychology or other 
similar fields It is sometimes implied, if not directly stated, that there are 
types of tests or elements within the total testing process which require less 
competency than others 

For example some publishers discriminate among different types of test 
by restricting the distribution of some tests (notably those of personality) 
more than others (achievement tests usually being the least restricted) 
Such a practice may imply that a higher order of knowledge and skill is 
needed with one type of test than another Although there may indeed be 
something of a hierarchy along these lines, careful consideration indicates 
that a substantial amount of training is necessary for proper use of any 
and all standardized tests Achievement and intelligence tests can just as 
readily be selected inappropi lately, administered improperly, scored in 
correctly, and even interpreted poorly, as can interest and personality in 
ventones The proper professional use of all tests requires deep under 
standing of concepts of validity and reliability, of norms, of individual 
differences, and of sociological and psychological factors which affect test 
performance 

Over and above these fundamental understandings each kind of test re 
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coumeling-is subject to greater control by the counselor in those m 
stances where he does his own testing as part of his counseling relationship 
with each individual This is probably not the case for most counseling 
users of tests In schools most of the tesu used are given prior to the 
establishment of a counseling relationship and usually are given by some 
one ot er than the counselor — most often by teachers in the classroom 
n arger counseling centers both in colleges and agencies it is often the 
practice to have all testing done by a psychometrist Here there is usually 
thp " or a period of days or weeks m the relationship between 

zatiZr various organ. 
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stimulated by his ideas For some counselors, their perceptions of "client- 
centered" theory led to virtual abandonment of tests as part of counseling. 
(In all likelihood, many of these counselors also changed the foci of their 
counseling work from educational vocational to personal and social areas ) 
For counseling m general, client centered theory has stimulated interest n 
the process of test selection and especially in what has been referred 
as “client participation’ in the process Although a number of years ago 
Bordm and Bixler (1946) analyzed the psycholo^ of test ^ 

suggested needed lines of research, the actual published ^ ‘ 

ical research in this area have been few ■" 

Gnstad and Tuma, 1957. Strange, 1953. Tuma and Gnstad, 1957. F°tgy 
and Black iQRdI and quite inconclusive 

The pagesTat follow will offer first a theoretical analysis of the process 
of test Lection, with emphasis on the issue of client 
then will review the published research which bears 
mg this will be some discussion of the implications of the current 

knowledge and theory 

Arguments in Favor of Client-Participation 
Bordm (1955) has presented the case for client participation in select 
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for test planning does nothing to deal with the problem of dependency 
except perhaps to reinforce it. In effect, the counselor encourages the 
client to be dependent on him, as he is on other people. To the extent 
that a client can accept some responsibility for the test planning process, 
to that extent he has an opportunity to free himself from dependence on 
others, particularly adults. 

6 Where indecisiveness is a problem, with the client fearing to male 
of ww ' ' >’« i-dguient or because 
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coLelor to understand what the client already Imows, 

in knowing, and needs to know. 

The research reports in the 

only a few of these hypotheses, even in study, by Seeman 

times contradictory and generally inroncusj^^^^^^^ students 

(1948) used 50 intervieivs (12 0 ,. ^h^ two counselors used 

who were self-referred for vocationa “Client was given the re- 

a client self-selection method, descn ^ his function to de- 

sponsibility for choosing the in a neutral, non-persuasive 

scribing the values and n,ade using a control sample 

manner” (p. 333)- ^PP/^j; ^ * d^erent counselors, to insure that the 
of 120 students counseled ''r/'’" „nnselees at that Bureau and that 
50 students were representauve of self-selection approach. The 

the two counselors did indeed use a c , „ ,csts out of the more 

experimental subjects selected a „n„tber of 4.70 tests 

than 25 available, whereas the co 5i_,ificant, but the variety of 

each. This difference was not fou d .^^„nil group, suggesting 

tesu taken was signiHcantly greater f P individual needs than 

that these subjects were more discriminating ^ 

were the counselors of the control su 1='^' ' reports that, of the tests 
stereotyped pattern tor selecting tests. “““ .^j finical predictions of 
judged to be suitable tor making ei ^ ® ^ selected such tests in 93.2 per 
the client’s stated objectives, clients a y 
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cent of the possible cases In one further check, it was found that "tech 
ttan did" ■" »‘gn>ficantly more cases 

h "stfder ""'h *<= hypothesis 

ha s fortune 7'‘”PP''°f choices of tests These findings ofa some 

«"on of the na« 

Seeman‘ ?,rn “"-P^ency and objectivity 

and eXh llthT -pLcations L the seventh 

rectrdfd mter^eZdfd^f " 

was judged indecisive n i ° g*'otips, four in which the client 

number of client resnnnse. a twelve interviews, of the total 

tiation was made, leading to '"decisiveness A clearcut differen 

selection is a reflection of a i indecisiveness in test 

• the phenoSinro/aX:;:;.:e"”^^^ 

offers the same challenge and nr.f ^ conflict in making test choices 

other area of personal adjustment an'dma”'^ therapy as a problem m any 

part of the process of counseling ' / ^ considered an integral 

Another article by feman L 'PP ’45) 
these same subjects, but this time o1??, ''P°r“ additional data regarding 
means of questionnaires Subiects wer themselves by 
interview, and later to make mdemen! 'Cottons to the first 

was completed These data are nX f “ 

ported previously by Seeman. basXs In' “ dependable than those re 
opinions of clients They do ne T expressed perceptions 
‘'’8'"erel, they offert' »" ^Xl of the 
fhan a"™ chenu of m'’P“" Part.cpat.on 

oxpectat ' “?‘™' counselors found the g (client selection) 

“ wh rh T' no dXenl ^om their 

4 cxocrim i'** P"“'oely about the ini groups in the extent 

Xfd™ g : Xd" “pp-"''/« 

emlv did la administration than did 1 'earning about them 

SJ-’p r“ If “ - "^'XaT ?re Xl 

pXsrhaTdid th'” “ '^“■“pXvXetLd 

o1 ™Tor„f.T:X“' -ponses to 

faa tareact°X“""'°^ o' Warently 

ecu, e responses or participation ^ iTf ” which they 

■’J’tte client ■ (p .04) We shall 
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resene d.scuss.on of th.s important idea for the later review of a study by 

"llTi fS an application to group use of Seeman’s methods 

and condu^de^f tliat’^^t is both’^ feasible and ^estrable to have sm en in 
classes select their own tests His conclusion rests primanly “ 

however, and he quite accurately characterires hjs study ^ 
and uncontrolled Unfortunately, tins report offers no usable data 

bear directly on Hypothesis 9 although fl^vs in 

These authors set out to examine two hypoiheses 

. When the same lest selection -d injptemuon 
different counselors significant difference wiU result in 

rVhtet:;stlmrTellU5rhe.£en.h^^ 

umilamforsdTcted“ers™al'ny“^^ (Tuma and Gustad 1957. P >37) 

. r U .I,...,, the <ttrone Vocational Interest Blank was 

In testing the first hypothesis, the it was the only one given 

the only one of the tests used, apparen y .„b,ects to allow its use in 
during the counseling process itself to enough 

this aLlysis The clients of three counse ors „ 

three methods of test selection (ranging rom P about self) was 
counselor selection) The dependent ^('::^:::Vto poslunsel 

the amount of change in sdf ralings of interests For the 

ing between measured interests “>' ^ ,bat no significant 

Strong VIB data, the Gustad T and the self learning 

relations svere found between meth d f ^ rejection of our Hy 

variable This would seem to be at kast ^^P 

pothesis 9 However. £“*er li|u „bich deals with 

which is devoted primarily to ‘hat P relationship between 

their second hypothesis There was found^to be 

client counselor personality similari y finding, the authors 

learning on the other In seeking e-P'-"' .^rllso the ones 

suggest factors which may explain ^„„,elors "may be generally 

previously Cited It seems that the Furthermore, 

classified as belonging to the >y'nne^ arerage on *eir scores on domi 

all the counselors 'were well abo anon Since the significant 

nance, social presence, P that'^the closer the client and his 

correlations were negative, this m criterion 

counselor were on these measures. , .cores on the tliree 

performance Considering the values of the counselor 
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measures, this also means that clients who were somewhat more dominant 
t an average and who had higher than average scores on social participa 
non and social presence did better Whether they would have done better 
with other counselors whose scores were lower remains in doubt, but it is 
an intriguing suggestion for further research" (p 140) 

The Tuma and Gustad findines then m,v ,.„i| reflect, as they them 


UV "“Bgouoii lor turtner research” (p 140) 

seW “"“I '■"'•'"Ss ihen, may well reflect, as they them 

ttouehrr ““u' personality and school of 

V deuce ■" - ‘h^bsence of any 

that they were what we do about these counselors, it is likely 

sX se ecuran ' u 7' with the conn 

n Asareaotrerea f "lethodological concerns 

article which f“ ‘”0 Fofgy and Blacb 

relTctrpt^ct'Xfdd’’!^'^ 754)- “'"'■’"g'' not limited to the test 
design m'thisXa X “ "“ 7 “ ^ ^ 

study of the same clients^ satisfarr.n'''' 7 "" “P 

Olher researchers) had led to the concl'"* 7"”^''"® The first study (by 

With a 'client centered or were more satisfied 

Jaracteristic of which was greater^ ciiem'" "“"'''‘ng approach (one 
than with a highly structurS an “ 
the rantrary, found no difference 

of clients nor among clients of .1, ^'“faction between the two groups 
eounselors and method were eaam^T ''‘*^"'"1 counselor; When both 
found The clients of one eXX'- Ta*"- ’’“wover, differences were 
used the client centered method “nto satisfied when he 

c tents with the ' counselor centered^ second counselor had more satisfied 
equa satisfaction with both methods ‘h^tf had about 
tn h t^ttlification of the counselor meih 7 “"Phrations for research call 
to be made of either counselXo, m compansons are 

For the practtttouer, the fi 7 

Xe h" *= "'"hoVX^h'Tu'’' - ‘hat each 

also 77 ‘"‘'''‘‘P“"hi 5 ownmd 'hootive Further 

whX W “0 *ffXces®"“' Porgy and Black 

entiv ™°‘' affective des7°"f counselors as to 

omly^heheved diat the ' abentX;.^X‘;‘ptX =■" ^PP“ 

Fproacn was superior Caveat 

Fmpbcnlion,„,,i _ 

It is clear that we cannot relv . ’ '''"“’•ch 

ncr 'i,'°h 7 P™"” “'aatmg X In' awdence to date as a 

IbV , ^ P'“ *" PO'Ot'og up the imnor, 'Fhe research, how 

of test ,11'"” 7'>' ‘'F“ ‘hato ts not, a7d7“ aounselor as a van 

action ItismoreIikeIythatfurih'^""'P'“‘’‘“'l' best method 
research will evaluate van 
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ous methods o£ test selection in relation to relevant characteristics o£ 
counselors and clients. In turn such studies may lead to the develop^ 
of instruments that will characterize each b” 

with a basis for identifying the methods which are for him likely be 
most ellective in general, and for particular cases. 

METHODS OF TEST SELECTION 

Noting the limited contributions of research in the area of test selec- 
tion, we must draw more heavily on theory, on 

lated experience of counselors. The major concern in our dis“ss'on o 
test selection (process) has been the matter of client ^ 

the author’s point of view that the weight of theory, logic, expedience 
is in favor of a method which encourages at least some P^icip^^^^^^^^^ 

in test selection. Not to engage the client in this process “ “ 

the probability of (i) encouraging dependence, ^ ® 

not only to testine but to reports o£ the results, and (S) S PP 
pr ate sts Similarly, we Jrease the probability JO 
Lcisiveness and independence, (a) client learning h.ms U W 

test-taking Itself, as well as through the 

(3) counselor learning about his client through discussion possible 
A hasty qualification: for 

personally compatible m much difference 

rchTeZdh't:l“tht three varL^^^ 
the discussion of the methods themselves. 

The Counselor 

As suggested by Seeman (1948). ^j"JJpersoralify Lem\o be majOT 
and Black (1954) . the counselor and PJ ^ 

factors in determining the ‘='*“^60 P gjoPs genuine 

selection. The -hical e^ment here seems o 

belie/ in the clients ability to make J ; ^nd even re- 

Tbe counselor who feels tMsvvay «« ,ip. 

quiring client participation. Othe" . ^ 

service to a "right way’ to select tes , 

coldness on the part of the following counseling inter- 

counselor really doesn t mean it. Co connselor’s 

change, in which a high school J”"* g^-ess and receives confirma- 

structuring of test selection as a coop {l decision. The 

tion that it is the client’s ultimate r“P pnicticum in counseling held 

counselor was a student in a summe P sdiaeller. 

at an urban university: the client we 
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•>> Ihat sort of thing when )ou get 
the h ^ Probably that nould be on the college letel rather than 

the high school level ° 

in “n addresses that I could uTite to and Snd 

out vihat well 1 would appreciate it 
All right 

Well that will be line then if I could get some of those 

In„7,hf,um ■" 

Wehlouirir , a ■" '»« of thing? 

We Luld ' e t an tT. ' >>= =b°ot I Q ’s? 

a number of eeiifra?i''?' in mechanics there s quite 

help you understauri Then there are preference tests to 

m doing *yP« of thing you should be most interested 

Well what i\ould those tests v 

They would heln sou tn ...saa benefit of them? 

clearly it would eive von ‘oterests and abilities a little more 

best be fitted to do ^ ‘o think about as to what )OU svould 

do or necessarily what vmt as to just what you ought to 

see your own abilities a\itt?i» ^ ^ *o^eed in but it would help )ou to 
little more clearly That ^«rly and your own interests a 

«sionsastowhatyouwanttod/>*^^ ** ^ 

you don t base to If prefer not to take them 

wn get someone to give them available here and 

Would that be m a big clal? 

* robably not Probaht 

&iS ” 

Just you they wo j T' 

purpose but to herp yoL ‘’Li'ot' Jb' “r f" o*" 

test^wp^”'^ anything we ulk *" ® matter of 

hclpmgy™ "‘‘wh '"“"’1' “^Meuml"L°',“''' "’t 

\vtvl,„ ^ “ Whatever von ''‘^"tial So it just is a matter of 

' uh'.r " ■» = pint . 

^Vell f V 'ry to work 

I mean i ^ 

Siteeuf ■' ■” 

Con Onihecampmh'^^5"' "° 

The significance of Edward 
wheth*"w*'^ interview svhether*thL*^^ 

LatorntL""'^ unnecessary or 

US this boy was unawrare of his counselor to con 

" shortcomings and assumed that 
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drive alone would carry him to his goals. (It might be ar^ed that in such 
a case the counselor should try to get the client to be more realistic. 
Edward's counselor would probably reply that a permissive relationship 

will help the boy eventually to face reality more adequately) . 

Contrasted with this counselor's attitudes are those expressed in the 
following excerpt from the first interview with Paul Engel, a high school 
sophomore: 

Co Now, we have a number of aptitude tests that y™ 

see vour ability. We have quite a few in engineering. Would you like to 
cleTn proiiably some mLing; I think it may take more than just one 
hour, and take a series of these? 

pmmnaSy ! I won't give you these: there'll be another group of fel- 
lows, probably in this room. . • • 

Uh, what does this personality test mv®*’'" . oj 

‘ Z: IZ -ftiirmwar^rorC^y.^Jh-l^^^ 

counselor over at (high school] if you d like. 

Bu?i mean, unless you request it we won't do it. (pause) Is diat clear 
then. . . . 

^ vour oart. You wanted it and we’re going 
I mean this is voluntary on your p school, or 

through with it, but we're not putting it on y®ur rrc 
anythig else,-or doing anydung you wouldn t want. 

Okay. That's okay then. „rettv set in there, but an interest in- 

Um hm. I think then, you seem pretty set in 

ventory might he a very "j'® take air conditioning—, 

I'm not really sure though, if I really want to 

I might change my mind ®"; ntath in the field of engi- 

Well, I don't think this would ^e up there. This is 

neering, and I think your dmerent jobs or things 

the one where they give 7 °“ “ ' « ' 7^1 like to do least. So, it's a 

to do, and you have to punch 7 it yomself. Well, how is 

very easy thing to take. You can actually score y 

your mathematics, generally? ^nvwav 

Well, it isn't-ifs pretty easy: to high 7 ®®|’ ^777- 
Maybe we ought to put down a mathematics there. 

Is this general mathematics or al^ ra haven't had 

Well, we'd pick one that would fit your level 6 ; 

algebra, we . . . wouldn’t . . • 

1: 'Well I had a little 

e 10^1^!".' I've got a book home and. but I haven't studied it very 
much. 
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Co ii; Then I think we’ll give you one with a little algebra in it, to see how 
well you will do on it and how yon probably will react. 

Co Welt" L n " "‘“’i “'S'''”' "'““Si'’ I ">'Sht oh. fail that. 

' sKM-f’ ^ quue a list of tests. I’ll pick out one that tries to fit your 
bihty pretty well. Don't worry about the results. All we're trying to do 
annthpr°rr! ahout you, so we can help you there, and I'll arrange 

if thatU ii" probably about Friday of this week at the same time, 

It that s all right with you. 

couraeef rhv” intervietving, this counselor dis- 
relh Lm penonality doesn't 

selor on the oth^ h clients. Edward Schaeffer's coun- 
in a it quite difficult to relate to his clients 

Hnd of responsibiIit;raZ^^^^^^ uncomfortable taking that 

congeniflf, there telaiionship which each counselor finds most 

tempts to be depenS^^^ to struggle with at- 

EveSioracoSrr“oh^^^^ ".eslobscssed” (Hfnna, .950). 
to deal with clients who resist nl,? ■> « '"™'‘ 

In this situation manv Rt^a »>, ^ ® positive and constructive role- 

oot. and sente s^eeZ t" '“P 

clients. pressure from the situation or from 

‘"‘t “’“4 fading oTconl/ortS'lh T* inomkdge of 

a cOKjperattve test selectinn "'tessary for skillful work in 

lead to hasty choice (in resoompT** ». hnosvledge of tests may 

inadequate opportunity for^he diem re^l^to therefore 

In schools and agencies whe^*'!"™'™" 
an adviser or an authority fieure wlT role is generally that of 

acnons, it is difficult for a efunsM ^ “P^t institutional 

relattonship. Even those ennnseto^ ^ in a cOKsperating 

"unable for, a dient-selectinranl?” comntitted to, and 

more authoritarian pattern. In part in- ’ 'homselves drawn into the 
the institution, but Uiere are ^n™ the general (one of 

s e way referrals are made ("You contributing factors, such 

Ht to find out what you’re ii,cd fol-'?"? •P'k’H give yon a 

existence of a separate psychnmetAtL "podfic factor is the 

dients are turned over to that person af. n 'P' otpectatlon that 
Thts expectation, it should be nnS t n''*' '"terview tor ’’testing.’’ 
taries as well as by counselors and ’'P "oeptionists and secre- 

As with other professional 

pati le Situation resolves the conflict W •counselor in an incom- 
°y one or a combination of the 
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following methods: trying to persuade others of the wisdom of his pomt 
of view, changing his own attitudes, suppressing his feelings con- 
forming to local expectations, or leaving the situation for a 
one. The individual’s decision usually involves a variety of i"«rna 
factors, such as his frustration-tolerance level, his compulsiveness, 
ability to compromise, and his need of a job. 

The Client 

Clients in general, especially children and ;.*°tires 

school-referred agencies, usually perceive counselors 
endowed with both power and wisdom, or at least with the first of 
(S.n.. .nd Gold... ™). l^ 

r4r.,^zrin:r::n£s..’s'i» » " 

orfented probably confront most counselors 

tice a cliLt-participating approach requires 'h^t the conn elor seek to 
counteract tLe tendencies; all who have struggled in this arena can 
attest to the strength of their opponents. c-rne indi- 

Beyond the general tendency are the 
viduals, even some adolescents, approach ;i^u"sTtiveIv 

independence and with readiness to seek and u« 
andLstructively. With such clients test selection 
and smoothly, and it may not matter very 

counselor uses. At the other extreme are t^ qui 

and poorly integrated to X the counselor’s efforts 

growth, these clients frequently are un rsprhans itmav 

to help them face reality and J"' ;obably can’t use 

not matter so much which ^ clients specific planning is 

the help the counselor can provide. Wi a o^ood referral 

often not feasible, and the counselor tries 

or to utilize the environment to help effect eep e jg^tion is most 

It would seem, then, that client participation 
likely to be really effective with those between the extremes 
who can benefit from the growth experiences. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE TEST SELECTION PROCESS 

-T-G . , A ■„ ,1,«P naaes are based on the assumptions 

The methods suggested in P ® tion in test selection is 

heretofore made, namely, that client p P 
generally desirable. 

Structtmng 

■ .n clients the procedures and "ground 
It IS necessary to " ^,e. The particular manner in 

rules" under svhich we propose to p 
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which this IS done and the timing are an individual matter, each conn 
«lor must find one that for him is comfortable genuine and effective 
e ollowing excerpt from the case of Richard Wilson a recent high 
school graduate illustrates one counselors approach The typescript be 
gins at about the mid point o£ the interview for a half hour or so coun 
sclor and client have been exploring the needs and problems Further 
details are given in Chapter ii 


mme oUhrSelds'^ that™' 

secondarilv enpinp g>vcn thought to — mostly it s merchandising 

as To yom cS I.v“^ and teaching uh and you would like some ideas 

succee'ding inTcoSge loTrL ® 

Cl 1 Yes 

tests that we have Th Tnd'see wh th 

help to answer some of thA *hat would 

one kind oTtest «« ‘here is no 

hundred different tests and th *n«ead we have oh uh maybe a 

aptitude tests and there are different types there are college 

afe achievemenftests ‘"*** “"^ P"^"^hty tests and there 

-nember m d.tferenrsubjecu Ld ^ ” 

and engineering aptitude anH aIa mechanical aptitude tests 

music aptitude uh^sonobodvA and art aptitude and 

«h and what we tr^ to do ‘he kinds of tests there are 

which Will help you to answer .^a i ‘hose particular tests 

Cl 2 ^ purzled— as if questions you have and you 

you want to urn sen just 

Jould take- ‘ntcrview, jus, 

Co 3 Yeh 

clj «ke 

raTic?,"* T"" » m" 1 "!.S" ““ “S'Uher uh by talking 

wherh tell ^oi decide uh whether that 

whether ,t will g.ve you mfomatmn ^hout yourself and 

kinHt r.f^^ begin th s uh hv m ™'Sbt be helpful to you um 
^jOds of tests there «C mTelai some of the 

take about yourself uh now ‘h^ ‘*h questions youve 

take the „„„ „„e also „f „„„e ,h? „„se tesis you 

and this IS maybe another reaLS wh, Tb >"“'= ■' 

r We have to do this together 

Verbal structiiring is only one of the 
ce ures Perhaps more important m cmi communicate our pro 

ion through octionr Earlier .„ .he IS communica 

saw an example of testing of limits by *^1'"'' '''* Schaeffer wc 

' *n counselor could have 
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negated his verbal structure by trying, subtly or obviously, to persuade 
Edward that he should take some tests 

The structuring illustration given above is appropriate in those agency 
and school settings where testing is done m a concentrated fas ion. uper 
(1950) has recommended a somewhat different approach, with tests given 
in a more flexible and scattered way, frequently one at a time as needed 
The structuring of test selection would then begin with a general state 
ment of the role of tests, but would not be followed by any ^ttemp to 
actually plan a battery of tests at the time Instead in the first interview 
or whenever appropriate, client or counselor would initiate the topm 
testing, most likely in connection with a particular need for ■■^formation 
which developed from the interview This approach to test selection has 
much to comLnd it. testing goes directly along with the “unsehng 
process Unfortunately, in many counseling offices m schools 
Lre IS a tradition, in some instances a f^t'^nda 

make such a flexible approach to testing impossible Super s 
non will be referred to later in this chapter, as one approach to the timing 
of tests 

Client Doesn't Select Particular Tests 
Bordin has warned “ the counselor should not “ th^c^nt^with 

the responsibility estion which the 

given psychological *aracteristic This h ^ 

counselor must be prepared to answer ( 955 P 9^ and he 

what the client is usually concerned about is a f “ 

...j. 

,.1.™.,,.. ,1,111. .. f „£ d,.li.ng . .» 

tive courses of action If, that measured spatial 

occupation he may '’-''YrhTcrr^elates of success in drafting, but he is 
relations ability is one ot the correiaics 

much more interested in the tests implications for i pres- 

If we could predict behavior ^d ^sC^ 

ently do from our tests, we ™'ght n .h^ractlnsUcs to measure 

with clients the decision concern! g h^ ^ 

Ghent decision making seems „hich tests have 

sequence of reasoning Since the the clienfs choice 

any likelihood of helping with a parti P 

IS as good as any! considerable ment is to ask coun 

An approach that seems t,ve courses of act, on and ques 

selees to participate m tiest.ons have nothing to do 

horn about these alternatives Sorne pharmacy?" or 

with tests, as for example, ”^„,„„ent? ’ For those questions 

"^Vhich colleges offer courses m hotel manageme 
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which may be answerable by tests as What are my chances of doing well 
in retailing? the counselor indicates which tests can provide answers and 
the nature of the answers The client can participate in deciding first 
w ether this is a question he wishes answered Second he cm participate 
in thinking about whether a particular kind of predictive information is 
already available from tests or otherwise and if not whether he then 
wants to try those tests which would be appropriate 

validity data as sparse as they are we sometimes 
testiV ° ^ which characteristics (and therefore which kinds of 

know w ^ given area when we ourselves don t really 

tee buTwl yr for success m col 

I spcnnlZ compensated for by effort and 

yc^™a “VO- secrets very htgh that s a pos.t.ve s.gn .fits 
may he as good as mm^"® ‘he extremes your guess 

fancy and other vaUduv'data'r "“”1''®'' "’Sdfnces more specific expec 
of this in Chapters y and 8f education and occupation (more 

From your s™re L ,h,!’ u “n be more definite 

chances of attainine a fl ave reasoning test we can estimate your 
wfh a reading tesf score " Comb.ntng this sU 

your college grade more narrowl^ 

soling ourselves wuh the reith the more vague approach con 

on fhe best test and 0*^1 dataV ““"''for s esumate based 

client s own best guesses i It ^ ^'un better than the 

selves that the kinds of tests we ^ f“f*her consolation to remind our 
than the projective devices on validated 

with a good deal less skeDtir.^m clinical colleagues often rely 


a j'-v.,,. ucvices on \ 

wuh a good deal less skept.csm 

In spite ol these difficulties there . 

overwhelm a client with a verv terhe rendency of some counselors to 

ments as m this brief excerot fr of tests and measure 

Polmantier and Roeber 1,5/ p ”” of Bette Morgan (Calhs 

rouX'‘‘ -I r°"*“ "rri wX-'' wtriy: 

X f ih w"'"'"'""’ npproS.1,7 ? Well get at that 

1 geLe fr r °™ ‘”'^u™ we T “‘"rrent frames of refer 
® e (pavie) -using a different les.Tl, = rechect on mtel 

‘ Even this generalization is sompt .m ^ should come out with essen 

their couJIcSdiV“"‘* ^*954) showed 

grades as accurately as 
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tially the same answer except that it is specifically designed for adults, 
whereas the one that you took starts with, oh, mayhe three-yearK>lds and 
goes up to adults, too. (pause) You will come out with a different I.Q., 
because there’s a greater spread, a different interpretation for I.Q. s on the 
Stanford-Binet for adults than there is for the Wechsler-Bellevue. We can 
actually equate those, and see what they would come out to he, for in- 
stance that 127 on the Binet. oh, might run (pause) mayhe 120 to 125 
somewhere in there on the Wechsler. You don’t get quite as wide a spread 
of scores on the Wechsler as you do on the Bmet, and that doesn t mean 
any difference in ability. . . . 


Such lectures may satisfy a need of the counselor but are unlikely to 
communicate anything especially meaningful to the client. In fact, they 
may serve to increase the client’s anxiety about (i) the threat of tests, and 
(2) the counselor’s understanding of his problems. 

In summary, whether or not we ask our client to share in the con- 
sideration of the decisions to be made, and in the exploration of hts 
present characteristics as they may be relevant to those decisions, it seems 
dear that the choice of specific tests of those characteristics is the responsi- 
bility of the counselor. 


Flexibility 

Counselees, fortunately or otherwise, rarely pursue a consistent, rational 
and well-organized sequence of ideas and feelings during test-planning 
(or any other) interviews. To derive the full possibilities of ^“ch ■'“er- 
views, it is ne«ssary to sense the client’s reactions and to move ui.lfi or 
at least to move with recognition of) these reactions, e re urn ° ‘ 

ard Wilson’s first interview for illustration of this kind of 
Since Cl. 5 where we left them, Richard and the counselor have discussed 
the amourn of time Richard has available for counseling and have estab- 
lished that there is no serious problem in that regar 


Cu .1: Urn, hm, well, re:ts^.„tTh,‘’il"Serre’t’s dtclll’e 

tel! you about some 'fi include urn, now I think the most obvious 

together about what tests ^ ,i,nt would tell us. 

one. from all the things yo . cy,ini,ing ability as compared svith 

give us some idea as to your general ‘I „ 

mllcge freshmen in general learning ‘he« “1 ege 

, j .« ,.na !ia\e uro. tvso mam ones inai wc um. . . . 

aptitude tests, and we, , n,h„ is not a speed test, that is, 

one of them, uh, is a speed bJ„i of them wiil 

you take all the ^,“o„' ’obuh. what your cliances would 

gne us some answer to ine quesuon w , . 

be of succeeding in college. .. . ..i/vV \nii like 

Cf lit ’That is, a speed test, you said. One where they clock yon, like. 

Co i*; Yeah. 

Cl 1*: I understand ... that's alwajs • 

Co ij: -niat’s always been a source of dilficolty wiih you 
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Cl 13 You know you get these m school the I Q test and I had a test 
for the Air Force and it was ninety questions and I had fifty minutes 
to do It in and of course there was mathematics in it and I went right 
t^ugh It and I did every one as they came and uh the math youd 
^ink I could skip over and do them last and I did them and worked 
them out and took my time and 1 got I think it was seventy out of 
ninety done m fifty minutes 

Cf \\ “ handicap 

of time ^hem all done it was They figured that was plenty 

^ words you should have been able to get through all 

Cl 15 That 8 right 

ablufumLtt't “> > fueling of concern 

nro^ent 

good solEction ■L'ludT,^^ f P"''“Pol>on-m making a 

t the next few minutes of the interview 

non speed test and'lhn TO,dd'’tell “ 

Cl 16 WM* ' ^ aptitude when 

a better idea of Just TmeaJ^'l^a'* 'n* 8“' a yo" 

Trt N things would work out Ji/* maybe this 

*e difference is How much ^ a wi 

This means more time of cniir<» ^"‘^icap you have because of speed 
-med take, about an hoL a„?.i,°"' *'"■ 'be one Siats 

tnuch time as you want but vou r * untimed would take as 

S' u'‘'. "bree hours ’ How“h‘* *' y”" "“rk slowly it 

keboth? do you feel about it do you want to 

Since his reluctance to take a t.™ a 

selor tn Co .6 R, chard can go on sn ““"P""! W the conn 

and unspeeded test might be even betf ' n '">'h a speeded 

sound plan bu, .. R,char 7 r^l'V^f’' ‘‘"'t Not only ifthts a 
discussed more motnation to take st."" ’'“'"'"''g advantages earlier 

ing t e results later and so on ^ defensiveness m discuss 

Another example of flexibility occur, 

client IS more concerned with an assocalUJiT''''’^'’' afterwards again the 
O est se ection itself and again the counseir'f"n problem 

follows him 

Cl 17 Oh sure yes Id lit#. . 

dfm a“ ’’h'""" t«b“''*d' °'‘=" ''“■'dered um what the 

ven^ P "bareas things physical I ''"y'b'ng mental uh he can 

I “"f 'h' opptSe wna “ yaa know never 

night and day between my father and ^ ™niplete difference 
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Coi8 Yeah 

Cl i8 I don’t know It must be the Irish in my mother 
Co 19 Uhhuh 

Ci 19 But It s just like night and day between my dad and I I mean, I was 
built for football, whereas, he wasn’t and he, uh, had quite a bit of 
intelligence which he didn’t want to use but then did use and, uh, he s 
quick at things like that 
Co 20 Mm hm Mm hm 

Cl so You know, it’s always seemed funny to me as far as the difference 
between a man and his son could be so much 
Co 8 1 Mm hm Mm hm 

Cl 21 Maybe it isn’t, maybe it’s just me, thinking it so much 
Co 82 Mmhra Mmhra (20 second pause) In other words, you expect that 
you would be more like him 

Cl 22 Well, you know, they always say you look like your father, you do that 
like your father and all 
Co 23 Mm hm 

Cf 23 But, It’s just like night and day I don’t even look like him 
Co 24 Mm hm Mm hm you just didn’t take after his side of the family 
Cf 24 That’s right 
Co 25 Mmhm 

Cl 25 My sister, she did actually, ‘cause she was very brilliant in school She 
had to study though, to get it I mean a lot of things seem easy to her 
Co 26 Uh huh 

Cf 26 She won a scholarship and all but there she s quick in her mind 
Co 27 Mm hm 

Cf 27 My brother, I think, is gonna be just like me 
Co 28 Mm hm 

Cf 28 All sports and no study I hope hes not gonna be that's what it 
looks like now 

Co 29 You sound like you wish that you could, you could have been a little 
bit different 

Cf 29 A little more like my father 

Co 30 Um Hm (20 second pause) Mm hm Sort of hoping that maybe these 
tests Will show you as being a little bit more like him in ability than you, 
at the moment, think you are 
Cf 30 Maybe they will 

Co 31 Mmhm Mmhm (15 second pause) Mmhm Well let’s see, we ve 
got a couple of academic aptitude tests now, uh, now another 

In Co 30, the counselor seems to judgje that the client has pursued this 
topic about as far as he can and returns then to testing Other counselors 
might have been more aggressise in Co 31 and probed more or suggested 
mierpretations of Richard s expressed feelings 

miscellaneotis 

Several other points of technique need only brief mention 

» The client’s early statement of a need for tests should not be taken 
at face value “I’ve always wanted to take a personality test” should not 
be followed by “All right, we’ll give you one,” but rather by an effort to 
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Cl 13 You know you get these in school the I Q test and I had a test 
for the Air Force and it was ninety questions and I had fifty minutes 
to do It in and of course there was mathematics in it and I went right 
through It and I did every one as they came and uh the math you d 
think I could skip over and do them last and I did them and worked 
them out and took my time and I got I think it was scsenty out of 
ninety done in fifty minutes 

rV* ‘too much of a handicap 

^ S'"'"® o" <ione It was They figured that was plenty 

^tVem ' 8“ •''"’"S'' 

Cl 15 That s right 


about^/imed ^egms to express a feeling of concern 

good selection of'tL'^'^^'^*'”' '1^''*' Ptft'oipation— m making a 

we include the next few minutes of the interviesv 

nonspSd Ks't* and*thu w ’in“'‘'ii‘“ ■' 8“'= 1°“ “ 

Cl ?°'!,''™"“*'“mcyou”,“ant'' '’'°“ ** 1 °’”' “”'8' =P‘““a' when 

a better idea ol Just TmMn YSn iT I 8“' 

test uh things would wort n" “ ’’°w but maybe this 

Co .7 Ft,., we could we clTd 1 T, “ " 5 ,'" t"'’ ' 

the difference u How mufh see just what 

This means more time of conr^T you have because of speed 

timed takes about an hoL an?,K°"' 

much tune as you want hut , o one thats unnmed would take as 
will tale about three SLr“ that if you work slowly it 

take both? "" How do you feel about it do you want to 

Since his reluctance to take a 

selor in Co i6 Richard can eo on accepted by the coun 

and unspeeded test might be ev«*n k” suggest that both a speeded 

sound plan but it is Rtchards ^ 

discussed more motivation to tak*. »i,* resulting advantages earlier 
mg the results later and so on ^ defensiveness in discuss 

Another example of flexibility occur, 

client IS more concerned with an a«n ‘"^"^ediately afterwards again the 
of test selection itself and again the the problem 

S " counselor follows him 

Cl 17 Oh sure yes I <j like 

difference was between my \ wondered um what the 

'^^ereas things phys cal mental uh he can 

ry pod at and its just the ODDo«t« ^ never you know never 

s ike night and day between my father^nd A complete difference 
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o£ scholastic aptitude. Likewise many clients am just ^ well 

interests by reralling their reactions in a variety of situations as they ran 

by Sing m^km of interest inventories available. With persona i y 

inventories, we frequently discover that P“P'= ^°“\SsS S 
just about what most paper-and-pencil inventories will 
interview rather than an inventory sometimes 
effort, which may be more diagnostically valuable than 

Also.self-description and recall of previous ^ "bln a Ssive 

able l^lue of making the client an active participant rather than a passive 

’'’'TtSs\t:vXte rSfor concern in the use of previous in- 

formation. Collection by the counselor of information from 

employers, teachers, and others may encourage attitude 

in L client. It is as if the counselor were saying (as 

■Tve looked through your records here, and I ve *ant away for your p 

vious records, and m I know a great deal about you. To wh ch the chen^ 

might well respond, in attitude if not in so ™any words. Fine, then you 

can now test me and tell me shares with the client 

This difficulty may be avoided if the j^^iect may 

some of the decisions "yarding use o rerard^ 
be presented in such terms « • Sojne P 

you did in various school subjects, as a gu Y 

Also, if you took any ®‘r7Tl:n„ Jhatr We have known occasional 
sent here. How do you feel about doing thaj?^ We 

high school students that they would "just as 

have an opportunity to do so, on t p 

soon start with a clean slate.’ or ‘h'y Jo" ‘j«l mY high 

really a fair picture of what I .-;^a« d Jn some rases, genuine 

able discussion of the school siiua ^ jnforma. 

acceptance by the and that he need not fear the 

lion, to be used in making hts dcci i 

counselor's reaction to '^'already has certain informa- 

Perhaps the only thing the 7 “";''" Hi, open-mindedness 

tion about his counselee '”=‘5' J ' j,^Hle only as the client is ready to 

and intention to use information a ; 

accept It. f„H<liimsclf ibc counselor will find instances 

In whatever situation he finds! diagnostic information 

where he must ^jadonship in which the client feels 

about a client and ,he desire for more complete 

responsible and unthreatened. Gi g ,^uci„g ,he client's partici- 

information about a school counselor must find his own 

pation. confidence, or indepcnuen . . -j-, „.onl range is uietl 

most effective range of behavior in such situations. 
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explore the meaning of this request Is it simple curiosity, or has she been 
told she has “no personality” and expects the tests to contradict this, or is 
she anxious and perhaps depressed about herself as a person and really 
asking for help with this as directly as she can? The client often needs 
assistance in clarifying, for herself as well as for the counselor, what it is 
she wants and needs. For some, it is a matter of not really understanding 
what is troubling them and what needs to be done. Others sense the cause 
of the difficulty but cannot get themselves to reveal this to the counselor. 

A general principle that is always in order, especially at the beginning 
of counseling, is to keep doors open for new hypotheses — as many as arc 
at all reasonable— regarding the nature of the problem. At the same lime, 
the principle of flexibility must be applied. When a client rejects the 
counselor s pet hypothesis, it may be a warning to drop it, at least for a 
while. This sometimes means that we go along with a client's request for 
a more superficial, informational service even when we are quite sure that 

IS IS not t e real problem. ’ For that client at that point in time, this 
may be as much of a “real problem” as he can deal with, 
cases after ^ I” 'writing about these matters and discussing 

fection than In -4 P°”‘ble to achieve greater approximation of per- 
and well train^ti ^ ^ counseling session itself. Even experienced 

Tat m Led an back at interviews and realize that they 

to ta^e a have subtly persuaded a client 

*^ve to satis^ the counselor's 

that a test he thought would™""*'-^ 

contribution ^ provide useful information makes no 

information throry'^/se'e ChSter''t'-''* n' ^ principle of 

only a, long a, something new is obta^’H T 
(1955) additional achievement tests^r.'"' has explained 
to what is already known fro little new information 

achievement tests Weitz and^^'th grades and from previous 

where college entrance tests al'^ ^'955) have described a situation 
tests were used to select studpm^r^ ignored and additional 

found that the entrance exams ’ English classes. It was later 

just as effective as the new test< certain grades were 

Connseling agencies freqncX 3 c 

mg no use of the accumulated i f scratch with counselees, mak- 

where. Counselors in all kinds ? i^ school records and else- 

Tight into test planning after a settings sometimes move 

defined, without first attemptine tn*”* Y information has been 

previous experiences which mi?ht ^he client those of his 

example, a question about chances relevant information. For 

colleges, be answered as well from » college can, for many 

a nigh school record as £rom.new tests 
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counselor alone, or in co-operation with the client, selects a more indt- 
vidualized battery. 

A theoretical rationale for a preliminary screening approaA has been 
proposed, based on the concepts of decision theory (Cronbach 1955). 
Applied particularly to group testing as practiced in schools, the sug- 
gestion is to arrange a program of "sequential testing " A short test, say 
of achievement or academic aptitude, is given to all. For some in e 
group, the necessary decision (choice of school, course of study or ad- 
ministrative assignment to sections) may he made on the basis 
tion from that test alone. Further tests continue to narrow down the 
decision for additional students until the added information for decision- 
making obtained from each new test is less than the cost of testing. Cro - 
bach suggests another application— of value in individual as well as group 
arrangements: A relatively brief test of only moderate rehability is giwn, 
followed by longer, more reliable tests in those areas indicated as promu- 
ing. This can eL be done in the area of interests, a 
being used first to point up one or more broad areas _ 

Then each of the arLs highlighted is further tested m ^eater ^etatl than 
is possible with our present interest inventories, most “ 

compromise between die screening and detailed kinds of Tli« 'vm 
phase approach to interest measurement is illustra e y 
Test BurLu’s Occupational Interest . 

(such as Personal-Social and Mechanical) , and the six 

Analyses, each of which provides a more detailed analysis of the indi- 

vidual’s interests in that particular field. whn 

A variant of this approach was proposed by North ^ 

gested the development of short mul.ifactor 

poses, to be followed by selected long diagnostic tests in those areas hig 

"®“r?uppon 7 or this screening =‘PP™-''. 1 

West (1958) who object to concerned about 

clients rather than practice general level of mental 

lack of discrimination as “ * j, the vocabulary section 

ability and suggests the use of the Aent minutes) diagnosis 

of the Gales Reading Sutvey to P™ ' ,hen be more specifi- 

of intelligence and reading lesel. Furt ^ eg may also provide 

tally selected in terms of these „ccupa’lional information may 

Valuable information so that appropri P 

be used later in counseling. records serve as informal 

Actually, for many counselors, in e 

screening devices to narrow jl contemplated goals, and 

suggested by reported i">cccs«’ ^ P 

appropriate levels of tests arc indicated U) such o 1 
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to suggest that for most counselors there will be some adaptation of pro- 
cedure to the needs and characteristics of particular clients 


WHEN IS TESTING DONE? 

Some counselors do all their testing of one client during a single penod 
of time between two interviews This is so routmized in some counseling 
centers that the staff refers to the second interview as the "close-out,' with 
the assumption that a battery of tests is universally given between the first 
and second interviews Others, as previously mentioned in this chapter, 
ave a ess rigi procedure, in which tests are used as deemed necessary 
^ attery after the first interview, but at other times singly 
selor during an interview, or whenever client and coun 

doneen oi’niation is needed In schools, testing is most often 

S“^dance classes, 

slip Tome 0^3" ' 'Hdependent of any established coumeling relation 
been discussed— factors affecting these approaches have already 

rategones approaches seem to fall into the following major 

agencies usually'Ire^'o““"J,'''“ ^roup of tests, which in 

gtnee, the major special antituder "I “''”’"8 general intelh 

testing programs a <im.i ^ r *"*®*’^**' and personality In school 

•akenlv^erfpTrioa r a r“' “^dinarily are 

another, Ld differVn, ■"‘-="■8™- one year, inter 

agencies economy of staff ? another Whether in schools or 

approach This method seemTd loT," u “'^''“ntage of this 

the period of overwhelmina vpi ^ agencies during 

much less frequently heard of n “seloads after World War II It is 
advantages — inappropriate and°^* m schools, because of many dis 

client participation, and the al tests being given to some, no 

Individualized Battery Each”*T assembly line atmosphere 

they are not necessarily the sam». tests in a group but 

to be a frequent approach m acen * taken by the others This seems 
least in time) of the counseling prt2s,‘n'‘"® " ’* separate phase (at 
vidual s needs, characteristics an,i tailored to the indi 

Preliminary Screening BmU 8-1* 

a uniform and an individualized bait has been tried with both 

compromise between them General usually apparently as a 

are given first, to narrow down both tK •”telligence and interest, 

MacLean, 1955) of the clients do«s.m 

e courses of action Then the 
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duced? Our contention is that the answer to the first question can often 
be “No” and to the second, "Yes." 

Is Uniform Testing Necessary! 

There appear to be two reasons for the practice of giving all students 
the same tests; First, it makes possible the accumulation of kcal norms 
and local validity studies (Angell, 1959). as well as data for other research 
purposes. Second, it is more economical of staff time in the adininistration 
and scoring of tests. This is perhaps the more usual reason for the practice. 
However, a closer look at the conditions which usually prevail in group 
testing programs leads one to doubt that even these two purposes are well 
served The fact is that unknown numbers of students take such tests with 
attitudes and a frame of mind hardly conducive to accurate measurement 
of ability, interest, and personality attributes. One who gains the confi- 
dence of high school and college student who have been su* 

mass testing programs will hear: “Oh, I didn t try very ar on a 
everybody knows that your score can’t affect your stan ing in s . , 

“w7all Lllaborated in Miss R’s room; after all, 

stupid.” And, “Oh, that interest test? thought it was a big 

joke: no one took it seriouslyl" These students obviously had 
elation of the possible value of these tests for later 
add to these cases those in which the student was 

the tests and did less well than .^^ SfvMuaT fin 

preparation may reduce the level of anxiety by helping 

Ups or alone^ to perceive aTo™^^^^ 

For any serious use of the results of such m 5 Hp 

well require a retest, since he could not be certain 

rtblc In .hj 

- ° » «»'» -'iTf.tC™ 

migh, well qu«,LBn .h..r rnBlhod, bC ««■ «'«- 

might be served more adequately by ,„-intained by administering 

tion. The advantages of economy can ^ J „ ,ake exactly 

tests to groups: « not necessaiy, hoi . individuals to 

the same tests. Careful uhng m 

take the tests they are ready tor =>> ‘he administrator or guidance 

readiness. The result might be f; ^ q-gose who can live with the 

worker who likes neatly packaged ope ^ ‘ superior in all the 

moredynamicapproach,howev^i«llp™bably^fi"^^^,^^^^ and more 
really important ways: improved 

learning from the test-taking process ^ programs, such 

Incidentally, we are not excluding noncounseh g gp t. 
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tional attainments and verbal expression and understanding during the 
interview. 

As-Needed. In the approach described by Super (1950), tests are more 
dynamically used and are more clearly interwoven with the ongoing 
counseling process than in the other approaches. There is no set point at 
which testing occurs; as a need for certain information or experience be- 
comes manifest, a test or group of tests is used. The results are then dis- 
cussed in relation to the topic that led to test planning. Further tests may 
then be planned, or not, depending on the needs defined in further inter- 
viewing. Many who have tried this method find that tests become less 
mechanized and less separated from the rest of counseling; they are really 
“tools,” as almost all practitioners agree they should be. This approach 
may be less appealing to those who prefer to view appraisal as a process 
clearly isolated from the other elemenu of counseling and who like their 
testing to be done in neat packages rather than scattered unpredictably 
throughout the course of counseling ^ 


Evaluation of the Four Approaches 

fuUv^nl3nn^^^'^^”^^u approaches can be tested through care- 

bearinl ^his date to L none 

h o?r Jl^ f many other important 

«ead 

local work situLion r “"d the demands and limits of the 

N«LT aLrlh t' , “!.■ ‘c' "'‘S'" « i" f^vor of the At- 
tests will be used,' andX^ike'lihtLd'l*'''''''''’'”’- appropriate 

speclive — as reahtv j proper per- 

growth and development"!, w'el'lTs “"P'"’”'" “ 

IS counseling as we view it * decision-makmg process which 


group testing programs 


6017: 


seem to"bf!;;Hca’'ble'’;o """ 

groups tathef'ihan t indWdrrT'" 

entering freshmen take a hatterv of t«t '"”u for example, all 

reading comprehension, althoueh n “ ^tademic aptitude and 

terest in taking tests. Similarly^it expressed an in- 

mentary or secondary schools' to be ™t>te classes in ele 

achievement, aptitude, and interesi tests of 

students. choice on the part of the 

We may ask: First, is it absolutely necessarv ,0 • u 

entire groups in this way? Second even “ 

Me, can some elements of M'" 

client participation be intro- 
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Broader Participation in Institutional Test Selection 
When entire classes take the same tests, planning the testing program 
must necessarily affect others beside counselors and students. Teachers 
must often give up precious class time and sometimes 
administration and scoring. The tests are sometimes intended for multiple 
use: curriculum evaluation, admission to certain programs and classes, 
and counseling. This necessarily affects curriculum specialists, adminis- 
trators, department chairmen, and others. It seems obvious, then, that 
those affected should have opportunities for participating in appropriate 

'Th™Sh“re are in general similar to those offered to support the 
idea of client participation. For one. more suitable tests won d be chosen 
if all those who will later want something from the results play a role m 
the planning process. Second, teachers might be better motivated to ad^ 
minister the test properly if they had a feeling of identification with the 
program. Third, later application of the test resulu y teac ° 7 

instruction would be aided by the teachers’ better comprehension of th 
tests and their purposes. 

As with thequ«tion of client participation here also we are dealing 
with hypotheses which seem to be logical 

logical knowledge. As before, careful research is needed to test the 

" Th‘e roader interested in much more extended dis^ssion 

will find helpful material in ^^en. and Gerberich, 

ton ^iQr;a^ The former consists mainly o r 

•■wu ^1959;. inc ^ K.at thp latter contains many ideas 

evaluating a school’s testing activities, hu 

and specific procedures for the use of tests in s oo s. 
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as those used exclusively for curriculum evaluation or sectioning E\en in 
such instances adequate preparation of the students is necessary, m order 
to maximize the reliability and validity of measurement 

Can They Be Improved? 

Many institutions have been aware of the shortcomings of mass testing 
programs and some have made efforts to improve the situation Since the 
iterature contains so few reports of any such efforts we must deal essen 
tially with impressions gained from personal contacts Apparently, the 
most usual improvement attempted is the use of group ortcnlatton meet 
mgs prior to testing m an effort to improve motivation and decrease un 

enough time and if the 

than^ltT^"^ ^ ensues is not much more 

than lectures or pep talks 

of “■5 Graham (1934) Groups 

able tor this auDro' =“) presiously screened as suit 

bat ery The^nurnm “f u' "> => ““"S 

aSed r “d questions me 

structure it is felt 147*6 ^"’1"""'’ a" development of some group 
Knsion duri^The Stnng^ts: f “ P°“P 

the writers also claim u •^*^^®tigh no research data are available 
those io^^ of ^^ctunng saves time For 

among a large caseload ‘Concept of spreading counseling services 
‘unity to reduce client passmty^nd totr"'*!*” 

in the testing process ^ a feeling of invohement 

high school dro 4 utse' 3 ledmrMlI’'''*d'’’'*'°‘'''" A group of 

standardize a simple motor t«i ‘”"“'’''t‘tmn courses was led to 

channeled into improvme th ^ mlerest which developed was then 
fortunately to tyttematiLr "> 8—' 

claimed that there was ^ * evaluation is reported but it is 

measurement process and interest engendered in the self 

of particular test scores m the comprehension of the meaning 

self measurement project (p counseling that followed the 

What seems to be needed is the ' 

mg in which the individuals S^oup or multiple counsel 

come active participants m a proctts groups can actually be 

At this point they may have some Ti becomes meaningful to them 
(this is probably not as administratiJ^i'* test they will take 

they may all take the same batterv In ^ ‘"‘P'^^^^ble as it may seem) or 
will enter testing with some of the more 

which are claimed for client partiapatio^^*^*'^^ attitudes and advantages 
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In Tvhat areas o£ his life is the pmblem or need? 

How able is he to make use of a relatively cognitive, decision-oriented 

kind of service? _ , u , j 

Are there any symptoms of disturbances or problems that would lead 

me to suggest referral elsewhere? 


Information for the Counseling Process Itself 

Within the range of services that I can provide, what are his particular 

needs? . 1.^ 

How adequate is his knowledge of his abilities, interests, personality? 
Is information his major need, or is it something like reassurance or 
resolution of a conflict? 

Does he have a fairly realistic expectation of what tests can do? 


Information Relating to the Client's Post^ounseling Decisions 

Does he have any ideas as to what courses of action he might pursue? 
Has he defined one or more such possible courses? 

It so, how much does he know about the consequences of each? 

How clearly does he see himself in relation to each of them? 

What does he need with regard to each alternative: ^ 

it, information about his relevant characteristics, or an opportunity 

to test his self-concept in relation to it? amiindes 

What particular kind of information is needed-about aptitudes, 

achievements, interests, personality? 

How much does he already know of what needs to be known? 

Noninformational Purposes 

Stimulation of Interest in Areas not Previously Considered 

. , ase eirfion which the client has not considered 

Are there areas, or courses of action approaches a decision 

and which seem to merit considerat PP 

or plan? characteristics of himself that he 

Are there abilities, interests, or other characterisuu> 

seems not to recognize adequately? 

laiying Groundwork for 

particular goals of test se . immediate needs for counseling, 

are presented in order to .. -yhe only implication for 

and, if not, to indicate that ^ be of interest to 

test selection is to select tests whose resul Y 

potential counselees. 

. . The iroal here is not so much 

laming Experience in tests.^ut rather the contribu- 

the information which will come from 



CHAPTER 


Selecting the Test 


We 


» /e address ourselves now to the question; Which tests will 
^ est suit a particular client or group? This question may be broken down 
mto five component parts, which will serve as an outline for the chapter: 


to'- 'Ws client at this time? 
in Prediction, or description is needed 

n Mnnection with the particular decision, plan, or action? Which 
a T ‘•'fo'-gl' ‘csts? 

michthMf^^^v.'^''- available? Of the remainder, which 
might best be obtained through tests? 

^ be *^*'^”* define or limit the tests that might 

^ ^A‘thTn«l'ts7e “ >>" 


PURPOSES OF TESTii>?r' Axm ^ 

Ati>TING AND OF TEST SELECTION 


Hating examined the purnoses nf ■ , . 

Chapter j, we now go on to dU^v, tE, • c'>"S'derable detail in 

test seleclion. I„ th!t earlier cS‘ r 

were organited into two broad catLri« ““""='‘"8 Purposes of testing 

lional— and then were lisle, 1 a. ...ifj. . . ‘"“''mationa! and nonlnforma- 
of purpose may now be seen as a sel-™”T categories. Each type 

question: Which test will sene this pu leading to the final 


fn/ormoHonoI Purposes 
Ptecoumcling Diagnostic Information 
Is this person likely to benefit from my services? 

hat IS the nature of the problem or i,- ^ ^ 

P uDicm or need which has brought him here? 
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In the category of precoiinseling diagnostic information, it might he a 
need to appraise the client’s degree of freedom from psychopathology or 
his likelihood of dropping out of school or of becoming delinquent In 
the category of information for the counseling process itself, vie may need 
to find out whether the individual has rather sharply focussed interests 
in one area of activities or conflicting interests in two or more areas, or 
whether, as he claims, he has "no idea at all of what I m interested in 
In defining the particular need within one of our categories of purpose, 
there are two rather different "models or approaches-the statislicaf, 
actuarial, or mechanical approach and the clinical approach These wil 
be explained in greater detail in Chapters 7 to 10, their implications for 
test section can be treated briefly here Models, though most practi 
tioners do not follow them rigorously, are nevertheless va ua e in ai ing, 
even forcing, us to he conscious of the processes used in g°>”g f™™ “ 
score to an interpretation, prediction, or piece of advice Models are indis 
pensahle for careful research, providing as they do, a proposed map or 
blueprint of the area to be studied 

Stattsttcal Approach 

Included here are such methods as norm comparisons, 
regression analysis, and discriminant analysis^ All have in common a 
more or less direct and more or less 
tain present characteristics of an individual and so 
or satisfaction, usually in the future ^ „ n 

Thus we can estimate the probability of a student s ^ 

mediate algebra if we have data for a comparable f 

relation between test scores and grades in ‘"at course Or we can tel an 
individual what his chances are of being a 

his Strong Vocational Interest profile Or we might ^e to tel wha 
his chances are of being successfully . 

benefiting from each instance, we 

, A » «»atp or treatment, as these are an 

occupation or other condition, state, or nredtc 

labelled in decision theory or statements of 

tions are ever made but simply to say /reliabilitvl both of the 

probability are made within the is 

test and of the criterion It is also assum criterion 

used, and that a relationship exisu between predictor (test) and criterion 

(what IS being predicted) locatina the test or tests which 

Test selection using “ ’^"“rie have in mind Un 

hate been validated for the P”"™ P courses of action or 

fortunately, this is easier said than done 

* These will be discussed m Chapter 8 
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tion to the client s skill and confidence in making decisions I£ the tests 
chosen turn out later to have been wise choices, the contribution toward 
self-confidence is obvious Even if the choice should be a poor one, how 
ever, there can be valne to the client in the experience, as he realizes that 
one can survive poor decisions and go on to benefit from them As with 
the previous purpose, then, for this particular use of tests the tests selected 
are not nearly so important as the manner in which they are selected and 
the manner in which the counselor later helps his client to learn from the 
experience 

when thev^do^^t>,'^° practioners use tests strictly for research purposes, 
«dur ‘ oT±h Tr follow the pro- 

prob llnTi^ “““"y definition of the 

Secnon ofcot tmT”;' °£ hypotheses, and 

same tests medtTT" ? ‘ests More often however, the 

project Here one mav"*' ‘"S also to be incorporated into a research 
LninonwJLarch o Z Z ‘’‘’"'S => d'“e™ce to one of the 

taneously There is a tetnntir~'*'™''?' “^’"8 to perform both simul 
test for a particular client nr hand, to use a second best 

research data about that test^n Ae'Tr' '* in gathering 

be designed using a not-quite annm project may 

to use It frequently ■1’'“ “ne happens 

rationale in the first instance that i tolution, with the 

if more research is done anH .if general will be better served 

of research which resulis'is all th ^ second that the less than ideal piece 
than nothing Sometimes a r«ni \ hope to do and is better 

to add the research momated permission, 

not be a part Under these arcum of which it would othenvise 

charge for this test The final agenaes should not 

extent, remain the responsibihtv these conflicts must, to some 

«Ior and will reflect their valu« . d '«d.Mdual institution and coun 
and interest 

WHAT DO ^VT: >jPTTh 

need to kno%v? 

Ha\ing defined the purposes of 

^np, s^e now go on to spell out ® particular individual or 

at tests are to preside It mav 't: information or expenence* 

probability of succeeding m an occuDan*"*^*^*^ of estimating the client's 
in a marriage with a particular person educational program, or 

clients likely satisfaction ssith one or »» *"‘ght be a question of the 
i. uicd h„r 1 1 . " Of -«lOn 
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quires college level goals for their children (hypothesis) Could it be that Ted s 
evasiveness when I asked him about his family’s feelinp about rareers means 
that they’re pressing him pretty hard to be an engineer? f 

speciRc tban*^ that— maybe father is projecting his own unfulfilled ambitions 

'’"l7dfis IS true-and I’m not at all sure it is, but we can “7 
I see Ted again-Ted would receive considerable at home not t g 

up his engineering goal, maybe I d have to talk with his pa^nts and try to he p 
them to fee the f.tuation Might even be worse than 

concept-the way he wants to live, kinds of friends, girl heU has^d 

on a high profeslional occupational level Is all this pressure “ ^ " 

just hafe to make a try at engineering? Maybe this ““'■W ^ ” “““ff 

dnve to study so that, especially at a “ 

Thjs gives me some hypotheses re wmk on when I re p^^m As ^g_^ 

over his test results— or maybe i can gci mm -vnlnre some of 

family without bringing m the js^Vhat would be his best 

these areas to see how accurate my model i j j T/»l/*vant factors 

choice? Well, well have to see first whether we ve included “"^“npfacaois 

for one thing, I don’t know how he rea y the 

evasive about it last time we talked Then ^ ^ deade 

alternatives and the likely implications of ca er , j . . needs It 
which course of action is most likely to meet his (and h.s family s) needs 
might help to have his parents in for a talk 

Obviously a situation as complex as this doesn t lend 
cal analysts and pred.ctton, at least not at the current s age develop 
ment oi the science and art of appraisal The 

method nnght play a role within the clmtcal, -f recession eq^euons pep 
available, we could estimate more precisely Te ® ’ °° 

College rl, m Techn.cal Inst.tute B. or tn Apprenpes^p C Su* Predre 
tionsfvonld increase the counselor’s confidence m f ^ 
would provide him with expectancy data which wi p y 

acceptable to the client and his parents 

Implications for Test Selection 
The two different methods do not necessarily lead “ 
tesu, the differences in some cases will be on y in p 
statistical method, the counselor locates tesu *'“v>"E ^ vdauonshps 
wtth the ’’treatment be.ng considered that a direct «“t o prebapi 
tty can be made If .1 ts a prccounsel.ng diagnostic 

as to the chent s likehhood of benefilmg from ““"f '"S’ ™ y 

1... ..d 

personality .terns which may successfully Such an 

senting the probability of composition, focal 

instrument might include qo®'”™ => dependenctJwha.mer combma 
point of the problem, anxiety v , predict success in counseling 

lion that agency has found, empirically^ p 
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treatments (occupations school subjects) the requisites for the statistical 
or mechanical method do not obtain Either there are no normative or 
validity data for the particular treatment we have in mind or there 
are no specific tests for that treatment or if there are they may have in 
sufficient reliability or perhaps the correlation between test and criterion 
IS loo small to be useful For this reason the clinical approach is the more 
usual one in counseling 


Cltmcal Approach 

The process will be more extensively discussed in Chapter 9 In its most 
elaborate and rigorous form the counselor begins by developing in 
ductively a picture of the individual from the variety of data available 
Inferences are first drawn from test scores and other data they are then 
verified or contradicted by checking against additional facts and then 
ypot eses are derived until a rather complete picture of the indivtdual 
has been constructed A deductive method is used for estimating how such 
a person would likely behave in a particular situation whether school 
marriage Finally the counselor may make an overall 
inufJIon “ “ ‘’'■"S successful or happy in the 

ijrtemrfhere’ ■" '•>' following test interpretation which 

presented here as the counselor might think it out loud 

reasons As we were^d'iscussmv ^ career but he seems vague in his 

perhaps more rpmurroLh he T'’.’""''’ “ 

aboul abihiies Alier discus^!, “ IS some concern 
areas since he seemed m bX to use tests in both 

those of his family about th*" J*" further discussion of his feelings and 
average tor (reshmen a, the colIeS'he a test scores are low 

lower as compared wiih engineenne 

lhat he would have a hard time in^ihai*™'" ““SScns (mferenct) 

prediction I d make from his hiah wl. * ,P™Sram incidentally this is the same 
Since he 8 well aware of the reouir^^^* record {confirmation or vertficatton) 
chosen this goal and why u he wlnrfeal?*’ ^ engineering college why has he 
this for a moment and look at ih^ * tftwuss the ability area? Lets leave 
much more pronounced cluster on G '”*'*^* profile On the Strong he has a 
Sciences) and his Occupational Level”** CTeehnician) than on II (Physical 
technician or even skilled worker Ic\el more appropriate for the 

goal IS at too theoretical a level and ren would imply that his expressed 

^\'hy then did he choose it? Or did tnuch academic preparation 

the suggestion of an hypothesis to contradiction with just 

^\’hat$ the family constellation ^ fatfii- a H r 
sorry he ne\cr finished college moth "‘‘“fisnian Ted said he was 
marriage college graduate I wonder ^ elementary teacher before 

a picture of a boy whose own ambition A 1^ P*'"* together to form 
skilled mechanical or maybe a technician l.. 1 I'ould lead him to a 

(hypoihesu) Sounds like a socially unlike his father 

socially aspiring family whose upward mobility re 
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tests, or is it better to give new tests? This question resolves itself largely 
to a matter of reliability and validity. To what extent can we rely upon 
a school or agency record as a dependable indication of abilities? Are 
grades in courses indicative of the student’s capabilities, or even of his 
actual achievements? Schools differ vastly in their approach to grading, 
both with regard to standards and to the components of a teacher s grade, 
effort, cooperation, appearance, and the weight given to classroom versus 
tested achievements. Even witlnn a school, there are often marked differ- 
ences among teachers in the meaning of a grade. Is the record of extraclass 
activities accurate and complete, and can it be used as a basis for reaching 
conclusions about an individual’s social relations and leadership behavior? 
Election to the Student Council in one school denote recognition of out- 
standing scholarship, in another popularity, and in still another is a recog- 
nition of management ability. 

How much confidence can we place in the recorded results of tesB 
which have been administered and scored by a variety of teachers, guid- 
ance workers, and clerks? This question must of necessity be answered in 
relation to the particular institution and its characteristics We have al- 
ready commented (Chapter i) on the amount of enor in administration, 
scoring, and recording of test scores, particularly in schooU. Also previ- 
ously noted (Chapter 3) is the usual inadequate preparation for group 
testing, with resulting deficiencies in motivation, excesses of anxiety, and 


Other undesirable effects. . , . , , 

All these problems are familiar to counselors in agencies and in schools 
and colleges that have made use of school records. The crux of die prob- 
lem seems to be not knowing the significance an epen a 1 Ay ° 
corded information for that particular school. A counselor within an 
institution can eventually learn how to interpret Frank s 85 in English III 
with Miss Peterson and the significance of Marcia’s selection as prsiden 
of her class. He also has some basis for judging the reliability of adminis 
nation and scoring of tests of various kinds in that school. His loral ex- 
perience may lead him to find increased value in all these sources of data, 
or. on the conttary. to conclude that certain of them are not usable. 

A counselor outside of the particular institutmn where the record 
originates may also be able to learn some of these things but ^ « 
difficulty. Coliege personnel workers often become familiar with some of 

their feeder higLLols as they work rri^^dua^^^^^ 

correspond with their staffs, and use their ^ ^ ^ isjJtTk 

graduates of a particular school and comparing t eir co eg .. . 

those from the high school, insights are gamed that 

to other graduates of that school High school counselors gam similar 

insighu about their feeder elementary schools. 

Moreover, agency counselon J" the -me smj 
tional \alue to them and their clients of 
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Not having such a locally validated instrument, the counselor would 
use a clinical method, perhaps m such a fashion as this 


Linda seems not to be entirely open with me, she says she’s not sure about 
which career she wants but I have the feeling that this isn t really the problem 
She seems somewhat depressed, and she hasn t mentioned a thing about friends 
or dates I wonder if the source of her difficulties is in the area of personal 
relations, there may be personality problems that she ought to be bringing to a 
different counselor It might be helpful if she took the MMPI and maybe filled 
out our Activities Inventory This could give me some clues as to the source of 
her anxiety and therefore some idea as to whether I m the one to help her or 
whether I should make a referral 


In those instances where the same counselor handles both vocational 
and personal counseling, the foregoing analysis would be classified in our 
second category, as injormatxon for the counseling process itself In that 
case, the counselor would be trying to determine which of his services is 
most likely to be helpful 

In the third category of uses of tests, information relating to the client’s 
post counjehng decisions, we find most of the uses of tests, whether 
through the more direct statistical approach or the more indirect clinical 
approac e case of Ted, cited earlier, illustrates test selection for this 
specifically as possible, counselor and client pose 
?epe A T chances of getting a passing average in Col 

i ""PP'" ^ an accountant? (3) 

t helfl clfn ‘°r'''‘P ">>' problems? (4) Would 

omumc 1 K “ P""'' “"oof? (5) Vm thtnk.ng of 

T, 1 , "'■•h company, w.H 

te t tmt n. n™™ ' <«> never done any Lgan 

To™ olteTe - • rapable of do:ng??or 

cxDccianrv nhl#. r'u ^ possible to locate an 

probability of success m "colle^ a’""'' P™''“*'= “ statement of 

of questions such a, ,hc fou A ib'cT'" ^ 

blely ,0 be available, so that hele tt ^ "‘=P'>' 

tnd.rcct (cl, n, cal) method Th.smlh, "=“ssary to follow a more 

Its components, selcctiuK those T''!!'''' “"“'^ring the question into 

formanon about thu ch^ild XTue 'et^ ■" 

finally concluding that ih„ kind of P'”' 

such a manner tn a private sewf " " 


USING available DATA 
ISecords and Reports 

Having decided, one way or another wh,. r j 

sbould we use avn.lahle dam, fncludtng W^^dVot ^dT Ld pr,ot 
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test, "co-operation" with other students, or excessive anxiety during the 
test. 

Client Recall 

Use of the client’s own recollections and self-perceptions as a source of 
information not only may add valuable information relevant to the deci- 
sion or problem, but also offers one more opportunity to make him an 
active participant in the process, at least to the extent of talking rather 
than listening or responding to test questions. As he remembers his ex- 
periences, the counselee has opportunities not only to add valuable data 
(some of them unavailable from any other source) but also to clarity his 
feelings about them. Also, as mentioned earlier, he may be able to confirm 
or question the accuracy o£ information in the recor . 

It is sometimes difficult tor counselees to talk about their experiences. 
This may be an indication of dependence and passivity; They came to be 
asked, measured, and told. In other cases, reticence about past 
may suggest an attempt to deny or reject them, as wit stu ents w ° " 
that thdr past records do not support a stated objective 
that tests will somehow reveal a totally different picture of 
still other instances, it may be simply a lack of awareness of tl^e si^.fi- 
cance of past experiences in future planning, i e impr si 
widespread that counseling, especially m educational and vocational 
areas, is based entirely upon tests. , i 

Once the obstacles to client recall are 
nostic and predictive, may be forthcoming. The boy 
between mechanical work and engineering may “P^J 

information from a may b^’aW 

the more academic courses in high sctioo . ; -urhirh 

out any tests, which kinds of '’'ork he 

he had greater feeling £„ architecture may have had 

his father sconstrucnon busings or ^ of which 

some summer vacation vocational self-concept. Taking 

might provide insights regarding £^g,ings about them 

plenty of time to talk about h- exp^^- bf,., The 

may answer his own question. Do 1 . j,im to recall relevant 

skillful counselor helps his client by 

experiences, by suggesting aspects w h Peaces in relation to 

by keeping the focus on the meaning 
the decisions and plans in question. 

Counselor’s Willingness 

u j. fhf* counselor’s ■willingness to let lus 
One factor of „£ recalled experiences. Some counse- 

clients reach decisions on the basis o 
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requires effort; at best, extra-institutional counselors find that these data 
are of restricted and questionable value. Some decide that the results are 
not worth the amount of effort and therefore operate without any serious 
or systematic use of outside information. 

The answer to our original question is now evident: it depends. With- 
out personal knowledge of the institution from which the records are 
obtained, it is difficult to use the information. In such instances it is often 
better to use one’s own tests, about whose administration, scoring, and 
recording more is known. 


Checking Records for Dependability 
Even in the absence of personal knowledge of the institution, certain 
checks may be made of the usability of the information. One such index 
is the apparent completeness of the transmitted data. Is the complete 
name of the test reported and its form? Is the date of administration in- 
cluded, as well as a notation of the norm group used? Absence of these 
may generally be taken as symptoms of carelessness, although their pres- 
ence does not insure that the tests were properly administered and scored. 
A second index is accuracy; Are all test titles correctly given? Does the 
tota 0 scores agree with the total score? Was correct conversion made 
rom raw score to converted scores, such as IQ, grade equivalent, and 
although complete accuracy is no guarantee that all 
ri»a«nn'»/» ^ symptom; if obvious errors appear on the records, we have 
Still ^ administration and scoring. 

nniellippnr(. ^ ^<^^itstency: Are several measures of the quality 

lh« mS;. TT"'' To the extent that 

«liaU L r they are more usable. This is 

low or consistenil at the extremes; consistently 

in the middle of Ihe mngT" 

tu^ do'eZ”''^ a “"t^tency is not invariably a vir- 

"honld reHect these cLnges. 

renting erroneons measurement or 

priate, that is, svhere there is reasnnT 1"®’ is appro- 

change over a period of time in a givercha 

scores can be taken as an index oHh '*'«acter.stic, then consistency of 

Finally, the acceptabilUy of Ihe -"r ^ 

cliecked with the ciLl hdsjf. What aiTh'’™ '""’'d 

test scores, and other recorded dala? 

accuracy by providing other data which^L"'*’’ ™ 

ing that they reflect L ability, interests S' ‘ 

may. on the other hand, tell of inadeoLl? or whatever. He 

tlequate motivation while taking the 
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predictors of grades in many colleges. This is to say that high school 
grades have been validated with respect to the criterion, grades in college. 
What, howe\er, can we say about the prediction of satisfaction as a 
machinist from expressed satisfaction in a high school shop course? What 
do we know about the predictive value of hobbies and leisure-time activi- 
ties in relation to later occupations? Super {1957^) concludes that, with 
the exception of long-enduring interests (the boy who continues railroad- 
ing as a hobby throughout the high school years) , hobbies and other 
activities during adolescence cannot be relied upon as indications of 
vocational interests; instead they are usually variable ways of meeting 


needs at different ages. 

Again, is leadership success in student government and other high 
school activities predictive of comparable success in college activities an 
of later success in business management or other occupational en eavors 
Acceptable research evidence is scanty, some of the reports o er itt e 
support for the “obvious” relationships, whereas others, though promis- 
ing, lack adequate statistical treatment (for examples, see ^mboltz on 
student leadership studies. 195?) • problem here, as with 

predictive studies in general, is that of the criterion, uccess canno 
depended upon to mean quite the same thing in al settings, even wi 1^ 
a single occupation. For example. Dr. Edward Jones, then at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, reports in a personal communication t a e o o 
up graduates of the engineering school in three di erent companies. e 
criterion of success was “value to the company as m ica e y sp 
advancement in salary for five years ” At Company , engineers were us 
for experimental and developmental work; there co ege gra es an ap 
tude test scores correlated well with the criterion of success. At Compan, 

engineers were used on a variety of tasks, but polity 
the right people" were important for ad'^^ncement. There the h gh^ 
correlations were found with outside activities in co ege a ■ . 

index”-number of worries reported on a questionnaire 
lege. At Company C, engineers were used largely scores 

supervision of semiskilled workers. There 6 

or other measures correlated significantly. 

Add to the criterion problem the ambignous "'-"■"S 
ground data: school graL. elected offices, and so I' " ] 

standable. then, that in one high school extmclass actmt.e pred.ct cer 

tain post-high school criteria whereas in anot er t rnnsiderablv 

One implication of lbe£omgomg dhcuss.on^^t_^n^ 

more general applicability. Until we know tlmmea ^ 

maVb“ asanablrThe%“ent to which predictions may be made from 
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Ion feel an obligation to check always through testing the accuracy of 
the client s self concept This is the rigid approach to counseling which is 
so nicely satirized in Paul Meehl s story (1956 p 263) 


Once upon a time there was a young fellow who as we say was vocationally 
maladjusted He wasn t sure just what the trouble was but he knew that he 
wasn t happy in his work So being a denizen of an urban sophisticated psycho- 
logically oriented culture he concluded that what he needed was some profes 
sional guidance He went to the counseling bureau of a large midwestern 
university (according to some versions of the tale it was located on the banks 
of a great river) and there he was interviewed by a world famous vocational 
psychologist When the psychologist explained that it would first be necessary 
to take a 14 hour battery of tests the young man hesitated a little after all 
he was still employed at his job and 14 hours seemed like quite a lot of time Oh 
well said the great psychologist reassuringly don t worry about t/iof If you re 
too busy you can arrange to have my assistant take these tests for you I don t 
care who takes them just so long as they come out in quantitative form 


It IS easy enough to fall into this kind of rut because it offers the coun 
selor a nice sense of security and a feeling that he is being thorough and 
o jective Further there is the feeling that the counselor is doing some 
t mg worthwhile and that the client is getting his money s worth only 
^ hen something new is obtained through counseling Yet frequently 
me Client needs only an opportunity to reflect upon and digest old 
m omation rather than to receive anything new Finally this approach 

fipld ^®“‘”S~may simply have been learned in graduate school in 
held work or on the job 

counselnr equally rigid at the other extreme Here the 

from sumrest ^ c lents self appraisal without question refraining 

Plirn^n ™ ■" the area of educauonal and vocational 

or S.he'^aTe'? ' to point out to an adolescent 

or the lack Of relevance oVthat*e of recalled experience 

ation experience to the decision under consider 

a client s recVl'cc^ns^d” rappr^ l!*' 'd 

quite adequate as a basis tor nlaT recollections are 

times ,ihc\ one niu“ 

appiaisal iihicli Has been made rvilhout .enam" ” 

Validity of Recalled Experiences 

A factor whidi limits the salue of , , a 

which applies a, «ell lo similar mforia 'n obr a f 
reports) is the questionable predict^, ' ?h , 
ence data It u nellantablishcd that 

h*gh school grades are fairly good 
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client’s sell estimates may be a sign o£ personality integration, the un 
realistic sel£ concept may signal de£ensiveness or poor reality orientation 
in general Finally, since gron th in realistic sel£ awareness is an important 
goal o£ counseling, it would be quite valuable as part of a total evaluation 
of counseling to have dependable instruments to measure self concept 

SELECTING THE TEST MATCHING CLIENT 
AND TEST CHARACTERISTICS 

Having first defined the purposes of tests for a particular client or 
group, next the specific information or experience being sought, and 
finally having checked data already available, we now approach the actua 
choice of tests Many counselors seem to draw upon a relatively sma 1 
number of different tests in their work This is especially true in schools 
and other institutions, largely because of the mass approa s 

much in vogue There is a tendency, both for the individual counselor 
and for the staff as a whole, to use the tests they have come “ 
to resist introducing different and new ones This inertia o , j 

to stem from several factors First, one tends to learn about a Ittmted 
number of tests from graduate courses, since instructors teach about those 
they know and like beTt Second, experience in using a tmproves one s 
skill with It and therefore its usefulness to clients ir , . alicla 

most practitioners to keep up with the publication of new ^ 
tion La for them, let alone evaluate them “““S’’ 
they are worth a try Despite the number of resource . 

scribed later in th« chapter, the average counselor 

an adequate basis for judging new tests for five or more years a ter pubh 
cation,lhich IS the tiL usually needed before 

provide fairly complete evaluations of help whicli 

quires supervised experience with ° oounselors Too many practi 

comes from extensive discussions AMth ot -nfiipln 

tioners are without ready access to either of these sources of help 

Possible Improvements 
No easy solution of this problem 

some of them by indniduals others 7 available 

profession m general through , o^^s and critical evalii 

as soon after publication =>5 Use ot Multi Factor Tests in 

ations of tests The series of articles on T .eoanteb reprinted, 

the 1936 1957 Personnel and Guidance Journal, also separatel, reprinte 

■S an outstanding and almost supervision this may be 

Also of great value is “"’P^‘'"‘ P „„„ consultants As Mathevvson 
rom a member of the stall, 1!^™ approacliing if it is not 

pointed out se\eral >ears ago i i»e ^ 
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occasional entire ivorks devoted to a single test, notably the Strong Voca 
twnal Interest Blank (Darley and Hagenah, 1955 Strong 1943 -^ 955 ) and 
the MMPI (Hathaway and Meehl, 1951, Welsh and Dahlstrom, 1956, 
Drake and Oetting, 1959) An annotated list of these and other resource 
materials is included in a later section of the chapter 
Lacking a single comprehensive encyclopedic resource covering the 
major published tests, one must perforce learn to use the variety of mate 
rials available The remainder of this chapter is in part intended to provide 
assistance in this process We begin with a list of those characteristics of 
tests which are to be matched with what is needed for a particular client 
Some of these characteristics, such as validity and reliability of tests, re 
ceive only brief treatment here since they are extensively discussed in 
textbooks on tests and measurements Following this is an annotated bibli 
ography of publications in which one may find information about these 
characteristics of particular tests 

Reliability 

Other things being equal, we seek the most reliable test of the function 
to be appraised Cronbach has already cautioned (1955) . however, that 
there are situations where a test of less than optimal reliability may none 
theless be worth using because it adds new information Another compli 
cation IS the fact that reliability is not an all or none matter A test may 
have evidence of internal reliability (split half, odd even) but n(« stabil 
uy over time (test retest) , we could then be certain only of reliability of 
measurement of the characteristic at that point in time Furthermore, 
reliability may vary with the age of the sample, their educational level, 
motivation, and so on Finally, reliability statistics have to do with groups, 
much less is known about estimating the reliability of measurement of a 
particular individual There are many warnings for the careful practi 
tioner even with what on the surface seems to be a relatively obvious 
matter 


Validity 

This IS o£ course the central concern in test selection Is this test capable 
of measuring the quality rse are interested in and do its scores correlate 
With the beLviors about which discussions and plans are to be formu 
lated? It cannot too often be emphasired that the scores for a test are of 
'alue only to the extent that they have been demonstrated ^ 

ompiricaliy) to bear a relationship to some extratest behavior, whether 
grades in school, supervisors ratings on the job. compatibility in mar 

or whate\er , j 

The validity may be of any of the four tjpes commonly recognired 

(American Psycliological Association. 1954) 

Content Tlie test has been judged by competent persons to measure cer 
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already here when testing and measurement can no longer be put in the 
hands of persons with only a modicum of training in psychometrics sta 
tistics and measurement Indeed it now looks as if the growing signifi 
cance of testing as well as the prospect of the emergence of more selective 
functions in American education might require the development of new 
measurement not to say actuarial functionaries in our pupil personnel 

work (Maihewson 1955 p 221) To do justice to their testing programs 

schools and agencies need to have available if only on a consulting basis 
personnel who are thoroughly competent m the measurement area The 
Veterans Administration has demonstrated the value even to psycholo- 
gists trained through the doctorate of bringing in outside consultants 
usually from university faculties 

Universities might do more with post graduate institutes for counselors 
to bring them up to date in the testing area Some of the short term insti 
tutes which are open to all comers do not meet this need because many 
of their students bring little or no previous knowledge with the result 
that the work is done at an elementary level The same result has been 
noted at some workshops sponsored by professional associations State 
Departments of Education and other groups These too could make a 
Mntribution of the kind here envisioned if admission were restricted 
to those having necessary prerequisites 


Published Research 

A few *>y counselois is quite limited 

(Carnemei- r surveys of tests used in counseling agencies 

'9-9 Darley and Marquis 1946 S.lvama 
ler LJ (Dwgutur and McCambridge 1952) Failor and Mah 

Tnd ItaHheT'r ■" -»<=s They recom 

Zno* as whr *’" discussions of such 

to explore a wide n, “l! ^'^ff? Are they of enough variet) 

on the part of the ” '' °i* potentialities? Is there a tendency 

°el«X.„ a r a.d“r on a particular test or to 

clients? withoiii adequate regard to variations among 


The Factors to be Considered 

It IS not possible m a work of th.e u i . 

discussion of the strong pomts weak ' encyclopedic 

and methods of use of particular 

approached at the level of the profas“ n f J 

books on tests and measurements fCro^ “«n|n 

dike and Hagen 1955) and m the 

books (Burof .938 fgj, .04^10^ 

949 OaS ^959) In addition there have been 
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occasional entire works devoted to a single test, notably the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank (Barley and Hagenah, 1955, Strong, 1943, 1955) and 
the MMPI (Hathaway and Meehl, 1951; Welsh and Dahlstrora, 1956; 
Drake and Getting, 1959) • An annotated list of these and other resource 
materials is included in a later section of the chapter. 

Lacking a single comprehensive encyclopedic resource covering the 
major published tests, one must perforce learn to use the variety of mate- 
rials available. The remainder of this chapter is in part intended to provide 
assistance in this process. We begin with a list of those characteristic of 
tests which are to be matched with what is needed for a particular client. 
Some of these characteristics, such as validity and reliability of tests, re- 
ceive only brief treatment here, since they are extensively discussed in 
textbooks on tests and measurements. Following this is an annotated bibli- 
ography of publications in which one may find information about these 
characteristics of particular tests 

Reliability 

Other things being equal, we seek the most reliable test of the function 
to be appraised. Cronbach has already cautioned (1955) > however, that 
there are situations where a test of less than optimal rehability may none- 
theless be worth using because it adds new information. Another compli- 
cation is the fact that reliability is not an all-or-none matter. A test may 
have evidence of internal reliability (split-half, odd-even) but not stabil- 
ity over time (test-retest) ; we could then be certain only of reliability of 
measurement of the characteristic at that point in time. Furthermore, 
reliability may vary with the age of the sample, their educational level, 
motivation, and so on. Finally, reliability statistic have to do with groups: 
much less is known about estimating the reliability of measurement of a 
particular individual. There are many warnings for the careful practi- 
tioner even with what on the surface seems to be a relatively obvious 
matter. 


Validity 

This is of course the central concern in test selection: Is this test capable 
of measuring the quality we are interested in. and do its scores correlate 
with the beLvioc about which discussions and plans are to be formu- 
lated? It cannot too often be emphasized that the scores for a test are of 
value only to the extent that they have been demonstmted (logically or 
empirically) to bear a relationship .0 some extratest behavior, vvhether 
grades in scl.ool, supervisor’s ratings on the job. compatibility in mar- 

"'The°vriidity may be of any of the four types commonly recognized 

(American Psychological Association, 1951) ■ 

Content. The test has been judged by competent persons to measure cer- 
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tain skills knowledge and understandings usually those specifically 
labelled achievement and proficiency We would seek evidence of this 
kind of validity to answer such questions as what has he learned and 
what can he do? If we wish to go beyond this point and estimate future 
success satisfaction and other behavior it is necessary to have some 
logical or empirical support for this predictive inference (predictive 
validity) Content validity is also important in connection with the 
problem checklists which usually have no more validity than this He 
checked five problems m what competent judges have deemed to be the 
area of personal relations The question this would answer then is 
What is he worried about (that he 11 communicate to me via a check 
list) ^ 


Predictive Some future behavior — success satisfaction adjustment — 
has been shown to be related to scores on tests given prior to the behavior 
This IS the kind of validity we seek most often in applications of tests m 
counseling since we usually deal with future decisions and plans Pre 
djctive validity data answer such questions as How likely am I to be a 
good typist? or What are my chances of making a passing average at 
the Technical Institute? or Do you think I II have as much trouble in 
marriage as my mother did? or In what kind of work would I find the 


greatest satisfaction? As we shall see in later chapters only partial and 
qualified answers can be provided to these questions m part because of 
the inadequacies of the tests themselves but also because even with tests 
of good quality predictive validation studies are limited in number 
scope and adherence to rigorous research criteria 

oncurrent Relationships are established with status or performance at 
same time as testing rather than with future behavior Appropriate 
questions are Are my interests closer to those of accountants or mathe 
raa ICS teac ers? and How do my abilities compare with those of nurses 

-would 1 be cm over my head .n that field? and Am I neurot.c? 
Contract As contrasted w.,h the other three categories thts one covers 

vtl.d.iv , H ‘=‘PP'=‘l Ltke content 

Hnw do Th “ only descr.pt.ve qnes.tons 

a^rj nT ■" "T”® What .s my present level of 

Tee e h dT “ “ school job and mar 

nage go beyond the construct validity data and require either logical or 

mlToTh => relationship between that characteristic and 

some otner behavior of the indivt<iiie>i -t-u 

“ ina.vidual Thus we may justifiably say you 

are quite anxious at the present time but we go beyLd construe; valid 
ity to suggest yon probably would therelore do poorly tn college next 
year After all .t is just as conceivable that the anxiety level might 
stimulate extra efforts in studies and dierefore even higher grades than 
would be predicted by the scholasttc aptitude test scores Which is more 
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likely to be true can be ascertained by empirical studies yielding pre 
diclive validity data 

There is some difference of opinion as to the relative importance of 
construct and predictive validity The position is held by some that con 
struct validity is the fundamental kind, having it, all other types of valid 
ity must necessarily follow (Loevmger, 1957) This is also t e position o 
those who insist that a theoretical rationale is indispensable tor good 
tests (Flanagan, 1951. Travers i 95 «) Others feel that the critical issue is 

the extent to which a test predicts behavior 

As with most such debates a major obstacle is the insistence by either 
side that Its favorite method is the only one The theorist and fundame 
tal researcher are interested in tests as instruments for testing hypotheses 
about human behavior in general, it is indeed indispensable for this 
application that tests have construct validity For the 
the usual empirical orientation, however, tests are useful to the extent 
that they improve the accuracy of future estimates for this 
predictive vaMity is precisely what is needed On the other hand, whe 
Lng a test for self concept development, where descnphon ol ‘he person 
IS desired, one may draw more on the construct validation for a test 

Norms 

coitmbii":h:tdiw 

c:nt;dr;p"rg“or:ip^^.nV-* 

'“eii::rhtbVfu" 

may be above the average twelfth grader m clerical speed, but quite 

inferior to employed clerical workers norms 

It IS most diLult really .0 esa.uate ‘he -P-bility 
Consider the illustration just given, ^ver rommunities at a 

lected mostly at suburban high I" neighborhoods? 

broad range central school, or at city sd reoortintr ade 

The problem of dra.Mng an adequate sample. 
quaiely the nature of the sample still pHgucs P 

Age 

,, taken into consideration by using 

Usually the clients age as a factor 

appropriate norms There arc, .mt p ,,,n problem of a young 

major problems in the use of noms ^ 

person who is considering a of r„ns, during a field of work 

junior or senior high school ‘V^cn or more years h.er 

dial he might enter ''''I'''’"' „ost su.nble for the occujnuon, 

'^lth sonic of the tests which mignt uc 
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tain skills knowledge, and understandings, usually those specifically 
labelled achievement and proficiency We would seek e\idence of this 
kind of validity to answer such questions as ‘ what has he learned and 
what can he do? If we wish to go beyond this point and estimate future 
success satisfaction, and other behavior, it is necessary to have some 
logical or empirical support for this predictive inference (predictive 
validity) Content validity is also important in connection with the 
problem checklists which usually have no more validity than this He 
checked five problems in what competent judges have deemed to be the 
area of personal relations The question this would answer, then, is 
What IS he worried about (that hell communicate to me via a check 
list) ’ 


Predictive Some future behavior — success satisfaction, adjustment — 
has been shown to be related to scores on tests given prior to the behavior 
This IS the kind of validity we seek most often in applications of tests in 
counseling since we usually deal with future decisions and plans Pre 
dictive validity data answer such questions as ' How likely am I to be a 
good typist? or What are my chances of making a passing average at 
the Technical Institute? or Do you think 1 11 have as much trouble in 
marriage as my mother did? or In what kind of work would I find the 
greatest satisfaction? As we shall see in later chapters, only partial and 
qualified answers can be provided to these questions in part because of 
the inadequacies of the tests themselves but also because, even with tests 
of good quality predictive validation studies are limited m number, 


scope and adherence to rigorous research criteria 
Concurrent Relationships are established with status or performance at 
the same time as testing rather than with future behavior Appropriate 
questions are Are ray interests closer to those of accountants or mathe- 
matics teachers? and How do my abilities compare with those of nurses 

wou I be out over my head in that field? and Am I neurotic? ’ 
Constmct As contrasted with the other three categories this one covers 
t e psychological characteristics actually tapped by the test Like content 
*t ® basis for answering only descriptive questions 

How do I stand in reasoning ability? „r What is my present level of 
anxiety? Inferences to fntnre situations such as school job, and mar 
riage go beyond the construct validity data and require either logical or 
empirical demonstration of a relationship between that characteristic and 
some other behavior of the mdividnal Thus we may justifiably say, ' you 
are quite anxious at the present ume but we go beyond construct valid 
ity to suggest you probably would therefore do poorly in college next 
year After all it is just as conceivable that the anxiety level might 
stimulate extra efforts in studies and therefore even higher grades than 
would be predicted by the scholastic aptitude test scores Which is man: 
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For the counselor, the present situation leases much to be desired To 
a large extent he must resort to a good deal of guessuork uith both kinds 
of age problem Normally he ^\ill first seek tests ha\ing the most suita e 
and most complete, norms for the particular client and his needs To 
estimate the le\el of mental abilities of older adults he mil probably 
stress those abilities tvhich are least affected by age "Where norms are 
a\ailable for different ages, he will see how his client compares mth the 
different norm groups and modify his appraisal accordingly He wall 
exercise due caution in making interpretations in those cases w ere suit 
able norms and longitudinal data are not available 


Pre\ lous Experience 

In selecting an achiecement test for a particular indnidual, it is fairly 
obMous that the choice is based on previous learning experiences, forma 
and informal A chemistry or physics achievement test, or examp e, wi 
rarel) be used with people who haven t had specific courses m su 
jects (although there is an occasional individual v.ho is self taught and 
whose question is how much do I know? ) e * » 

The distinction is honeier less obvious nith tests ^ 

interests Quite clearly, it is inappropriate to pse a co , 

reasoning test to one n ho never got beyond the thir gra e 1 

It may not be so obvious however that one vvi extreme y 
vironmental background can do little with the qu« 10ns n.rentlv 
inventory which deal with a variety of occupational 
there h« even been some evidence (Blade and Watson >955) that a 
spatial visuahiation test which we would normally t^S^rd as relatively 
experience free is quite sensuive to stlSd 

Groups of engineering freshmen ^ greatest in 

deviation in scores on a space lest after a >e ^ imntint 

crease was found in that subsample which had had th”^ 
of related experience (>nechanical drawing « 

college Mendicino inalaters udy (.%8) . b 

in a comparison of vocational and acau ° ti»tt tfnn did 

vocational students showed no '^previous related 

the academic group However, ,hat they had 

experiences were apparently not rontr 
ahead) had enough such experiences to 

tliKe tests 10 select tests which are appropriate 

As much as possible, then is experience can also be con 

to die individuals background the cd ,,e do at that 

S^ered later when the scores ^ principle that a 

point IS merely a special case of the ge ^,r,e learning opportuni 

•«t score IS the result of among other P P 
lies and experiences c sav then i ' 
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such as the S/rong Vocational Interest Blank or the General Aptitude Test 
Battery, norms are based on those already in tlic occupation. Here the 
question, usually unanswerable at present, is how much and what kind 
of change may we expect in this counselcc betsveen the time of counseling 
and the age of the norm group? 

A different problem faces those who do counseling with older clients 
considering a change of occupation. What to do about the man in his 
forties or fifties who, for one or another reason, must change to an occu- 


pation that is, say, less demanding physically, or more challenging intel- 
lectually, or more mechanical in nature than his present occupation? 
Here it would sometimes be helpful to have information of the kind 
yielded by tests of general intelligence, special aptitudes, interests, or 
personality. Yet many of the tests one would normally use include norms 
only through adolescence, or, at most, through the early adult years. As 
before, the question is how much and what kind of change might have 
occurred in specific traits since this client was at the age of the norm 
poup? And furthermore, is it better to compare him as he is now with 
t e punger men with whom he will compete if he enters their occupation, 
or should his scores be adjusted for age before a comparison is made? 
tor both of these age problems, we need a good deal more longitudinal 
c need many more studies, sucli as the Career 

foiinw”, ^ *957^). now some ten years under svay, which 

fliii, adolescents until the time they arc established vocation* 

scoL scores of earlier testing may be compared with later test 

for !L DM , occupation. The manual 

hind, but SnmUe/Cpte^“" 

conceptions^^of research suggesu some modifications of earlier 

example, that mental''abilit"'"* “Sit’S- It seas thought, for 

early as the twent* j i. generally decline svith age, beginning as 
tra; Tytr. -«„tly it has bfen felt (Bayley, 

of measures uLj and m the facT th'l """ Pt“'“‘t“'“'' ‘’'P” 

sectional rather rhtan 1.N • j. studies were cross- 

led her to hypothesize thaTthrra r ®t>yley’s studies, tor example, 

lar abilities svhich happen to dechn? '™P>'t“i’'’'> 

mentions in particular tests • • ** “"t* 

of processes svhich deteriorate^th'roulh 

Brosvn and Ghiselli (.g„) ^dd to tWs 1 ‘T' 

processes. Both Bayley and TvW '' “hstract and complex 

s'ubjects gresv op f n that the older 

younger subjects. In some recent lo^u d T "’'’/"'■■'•o’’"’'””’ 
forties and fifties svere found to continue to" P'°P d 

mental abilities (Bayley .35,) 
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handicap on tests in which speed is an important factor. Among these are 
the slow readers, the compulsively cautious persons who rnust check and 
recheck their responses, those handicapped sensorily (especially in vision) 
or in motor behavior (holding a pencil or turning a page) , and t e s ow 
to-warm-up. In all these instances power tests give a more adequate 
measure of level of capability, independent of speed. However, as Hanna 
(1952) pointed out, tests with time limits are usually favored since they 
may be more economically administered to groups. There are ^°tne in 
stances where it is not desirable to eliminate the effects of speed. If. for 
example, speed is Important in the clerical or assembly occupation being 
considered, then it may be entirely proper to use a speed test even wit 
those so handicapped. This assumes that the handicapped person wou 
be competing in a normal job situation rather than in a s e tere wor 
shop or other special environment. 

since high quality power tests are not available for all 
sometimes extemporize by giving a speeded test first with and then wit - 
out time limits. This is easily done by noting the point reached byhe 
subject at the end of the time limit and then permitting him “ A" 
his own time. The score without time limit ora 

usual fashion, since the norms are based on standard =>dministration pro^ 
cedures. However, some value is often derive roni is p . 

helping the client learn how much he is handicapped by speed require- 
ments. 

Paper and Pencil vs. Apparatus Tests 

Assuming that both kinds of test give pi°per 

apparatus tests are preferred for those who are uncom , j, , 

and pencil, perhaps because of experience. This happens 
area of mechanical and manual occupations for some appara^^^^^^ 

tests of mechanical comprehension and spatia visua iza 1 
Unfortunately they are more expensive to administer, in terms both of 

initial cost and of the diffi^Uy of opportunity to 

One additional merit of apparatus ^ cnlvino- nroblems 

observe the subject's behavior i"^PXtase! ‘the insights thus obtained 
and responding to frustration. In some 
are more valuable than the quantitative scores. 

Individual vs. Group Tests 

Any test may be =‘‘>'"Fistered mdmduaUy,^ wjien^^ 

obsene behavior closely or when * „se of tension or other factors. tVe 
as well m group testing situations, bra Weclnltr 

are, however, now speaking particula ) routinely require 

InlMgence series and the erroneous assumption that the 

individual administration. There is 
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since you have had very little (or a great deal) of experience with things 
of this sort, the score probably is a minimal (or a maximal) estimate of 
your abilities.” More of this in later chapters. 


Reading Level 

To the extent that a reading deficiency interferes with his performance 
on a test which is not intended in any way to measure reading abilities, 
to that extent a counselee is not being measured adequately. On tests of 
ability, the score represents his potentialities in that particular area 
(mechanical comprehension, spatial visualization) only partly; reading 
ability is also being measured. For some applications such contamination 
may be no real problem. For example, a college aptitude test consisting 
of reasoning items may also be tapping the ability to read the directions 
and the items themselves, and since grades in college courses also require 
this kind of reading ability, contamination may actually contribute to 
the efficiency of prediction. In other situations, however, it is desirable 
to measure reading ability separately from the other abilities, if only to 
enable examination of the contribution of each element to the final 
prediction. 

With a number of formulas available for measuring reading ability and 
with the reading level of several tests already having been ascertained 
with the use of some of these formulas (Forbes and Cottle, 1953; Johnson 
and Bond, 1950: Pierce-Jones, 1954; Roeber, 1948; Stefilre, 1947), selection 
ot the appropriate tests would seem to be a relatively simple matter of 
r^^ding level and assigning tests whose reading 
i cu ty is wit in his range of capability. Unfortunately the measurement 
o reading difficulty of tests is far from the simple matter it might appear 
be. I he first complication is that different formulas yield different 
‘"S ^ single test. Some formulas emphasize vocabulary level, 

pronouns, and still others the ability to interpret 

i7Pfl t t obviously best formula for most standard- 

anrf I rpi inventories made up of short phrases 

romni T ^ difficult Words, the formulas are either 

completely unsuitable or they provide unrealistie readability score,. A 

the readability of test direc- 
L r™ r"'? “™s themselves or of the altema- 

reid.nTl f b accepted measurement of test 

reading levels has not yet been attained. However, we probably can male 
poss dtscrtmtuattons that are a gt»d deal better than nothing, thereby 
at least avoiding possly unsuitable tests, 

Speededness 

Reference has already been made to the decrease in performance on 
speeded tests which is associated with age. Other poups too suiter a 
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handicap on tests in which speed is an important factor Among these are 
the slow readers, the compulsively cautious persons who must check and 
recheck their responses, those handicapped sensorily (especially in vision) 
or in motor behavior (holding a penal or turning a page) , an t e s ow 
to warm up In all these instances power tests give a more adequate 
measure of level of capability, independent of speed However, as Hanna 
(igca) pointed out, tests with time limits are usually favored since they 
may be more economically administered to groups There are ^°tne in 
stances where it is not desirable to eliminate the effects of speed It, or 
example, speed is important in the clerical or assembly occupation being 
considered, then it may be entirely proper to use a speed test even wi 
those so handicapped This assumes that the handicapped person would 
be competing in a normal ]ob situation rather than in a sheltered wor 
shop or other special environment ,1 r . 

Smce high quality power tests are not available for all ™ 

sometimes extemporize by giving a speeded test rst wit an 
out time limits This is easily done by noting the P'”"' 
subject at the end of the time limit and then permitting him 
his own time The score without time limit * 

usual fashion since the norms are based on standard 'on pro 

cedures However, some value is often derive rom i P 
helping the client learn how much he is handicappe y p q 
ments 

Paper and Pencil vs Apparatus Tests 

Assuming that both kinds of test give 
apparatus tests are preferred for those who are uncom or 
and pencil perhaps because of experience This happens ^ 

area of mechanical and manual occupations for some apparmm 

tests of mechanical comprehension and spatia visua iz 
Unfortunately they are more expensive to administer, in terms both of 
initial cost and of the difficulty of giving them in groups „„„n„unitv to 
One additional merit of apparatus tests is the f 
observe the subject s behavior in uPP~“hmg the ^obtained 

and responding to frustration In some cas b 

are more valuable than the quantitatne scores 

Individual vs Group Tests 

Any test may be j’ 'Jj’s nkmg'u d^ no^ 

observe behavior closcl) or when ‘ or other factors We 

as well in group testing situations, be iVec/.skr 

arc, however, now speaking particula y routinely require 

m 1 f "r Therr.s an errouMus assumption that the 

individual administration There is ai 
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individual tests are for all purposes superior to group tests The fact of 
the matter is that for most purposes group tests of mental abilities are 
better established as predictors of educational and occupational success 
than are individual tests As to the * diagnostic’ contributions of individ 
ual tests in terms of such psychiatric categories as neuroses, psychoses, and 
character disorders, the research literature proMdes little foundation for 
this although clinicians continue to use them m this fashion Finally, 
analysis of differential aptitudes and abilities is better accomplished 
through the multifacior group tests which have been des eloped for this 
purpose and whose part scores are reliable enough to permit profile ex 
amination 

One important use of individual tests remains—for those handicapped 
in some of the ways previously mentioned reading ability, vision, motor 
skills speededness Even here, however, the individual tests are not always 
superior approximately half of each IVechsIgr battery, for example, re 
quires some amount of visual motor coordination of a speeded nature 

The individual tests are indeed valuable, particularly in cases where 
careful observation of client responses is desired, and where it is helpful 
to be able to follow up responses with requests for further clarification 
For subjects handicapped in certain ways, they are often the best choice, 
for other cases, including many people with handicaps, group tests are 
as good or superior 


Amount of Time Needed 

Test batteries often must have a time lima, because of the counselor’s 
eavy case load or because most counselees, individually or in groups, 
must restrict the amount of time taken from classes, jobs, and other 
ns n ee charging agencies where hourly rates prevail, clients 
sometimes restrict the amount of testing time because of costs Actually 
^ Spent taking tests must always be less than the 
rlpi- rai I ^ information is sought, say speed m 

on each «hich might be used partly to check 

we usuallv hm different facets of the question Instead, 

Tho^r perhaps to two tests, of a given function, 

though aware of the shortcomings invoh ed 

te made between the 

tharrn in^ 1 ^ *** the smallest amount 

mn.r h n ri ^"d result m agencies is 

usually a battery including one or perhaps two tests of each function that 
IS to be measured such as interests or mechanical aptitudes In school pro 
grams, an overall plan is sometimes prepared for the several grades m 
eluded withm the sch ^ol Some tests, such as those of academic aptitude 
may be repeated at intervals of two or more years, others such as differen 
ual aptitudes may be used only once whereas achievement batteries may 
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be given as often as annually. After a period of years, a considerable body 
of test data may thus be accumulated to provide not only the usual de- 
scriptive. predictive, and diagnostic data, but also a longitudinal and de- 
velopmental picture of the individual. 


Handicaps 

Reference has already been made to handicaps under the headings of 
Age. Reading Level, and Individual vs. Group Tests Numerous kinds 
of handicap affect test behavior: visual and auditory defects: abnormalities 
affecting control of hands, arms, and lingers, such as those y 

paralytic and spastic conditions; emotional 
Liety or impatience; and the effects of aging, including 
and difficulty with new stimuli. Full treatment of this '""'“'‘‘"S 

specific tests and techniques, would require a goo ea P . 

if here available. A handbook for testing those with handicaps of varmus 
sorts would be a real contribution at this time, both to the 
rehabilitation and to others who only occasionally ^ 

handicap serious enough to affect his test performance si^ Patter- 

able information may be found in such works as o q J 
son (1958) , and A Manual of Norms for Tests Used m Counsel, ng Bl.nd 

'’Thas^i^^n’previously mentioned, appropriate tests of good qualify do 
not exist for many of the specialized adapt available 

The skilled counselor and psychologist m ^ f arlmJnistration The 

instruments by deviating horn standard conditmnsji^^^ necessarily in 

resulting scores are then ‘"‘orpreted as 1^^^ 

less precise terms; predictions ^ othenvise be the case. 

termsofabroaderrangeof possib hues handicaps and the 

Despite the special problems of ^ ^ ^he general principles 

occasional need for different '00k “d h q The pur- 

and procedures of testing apply here J h X specific 

poses of testing are the same, X%„,c«s aspects of test 

ones, such as ascertaining work toleran • certain features 

selection are essentially the same. for example, there may 

ound more often when rfienu to be dependent. As to the 

be a greater tendency for 1 are appropriate, though 

tests themselves, many instruments in 8 items aloud to the sub- 

sometimes with such modifications as r S j, ; standard condi- 

ject or WTiting his responses for him, and procedures 

tions. Interpretation of results follotvs the rounselees. 

with the handicapped as it does w** prople are beyond the present 

This is not to deny that some disab P P^j^. for example, of 

application of standardized testing: this P ' ^ marked 

some active psychotics. the severe cerebral palsien, an 
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deficiencies of attention and of motivation, ss'hether as a result of mental 
retardation, senility, or some other specific condition. It is also true that 
testing handicapped clients is in general more difficult and demanding; 
this may be one of the reasons that some rehabilitation counselors do very 
little testing. 


RESOURCE MATERIALS 

Having determined what test characteristics are needed for a particular 
client (reading level, norms, validity for a partiailar purpose, and so on) , 
the counselor needs to locate the particular tests which seem most closely to 
meet the needs. Lacking any single enc^'clopedic resource, he must refer 
to many. The following list includes published materials which are likely 
to be of greatest general assistance. Such lists go out of date rapidly, as 
new textbooks, monographs, handbooks, and other resources appear in 
pnnt. There are also unpublished and locally published materials in some 
communities which may be of great value, such as information regarding 
t e standards of a particular plant or the entrance requirements of 
a community college or art school. 

with the more general works and moves toward the more 
** appropriate to bring to these materials 
nartiriiiar* abilities and interests are needed for success in a 

forestrv 'Vhat is needed to succeed in college programs in 

test is^Q« at X University in particular? ^Vhat interest 

ing aptitude test ^ ^ 
senior? What ° quality that can be used with a high school 

What tests are best to use for diagnosing reading disabilities? 

General rre^^t o^ Occ«pat,*o„j, Educational and Training Curricula, 
and Other CrUer^on Variables (What Is to Be Predicted?) 

SoRcus, R. M., and Tones M h Un jl ±. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co.i 1050V' °i Employee Selection (New York, 

Brief abstracts of research rcDom 

All abstracts pertinent to a eiven tests used in employee selection, 

index of occupational titles may be found in an alphabetical 

Fryer, D. H., and Henry, E R pH« rr jl 
York, Rinehart and Co., ,950)'. ' °f applied Psychology (New 

The two volumes contain a variety of ar.- t 
those on Clerical Personnel. Mechaniral particular relevance are 

pational areas in Ch. V of Part 1 rsonnel. Retail Sales, and other occu- 

Ghiselli. E. E., The Measurement of , t • 

versity of California Press. 1955). ^ P^^'oaal Aptitude (Berkeley. Uni- 
Review of the levels of validity of variom c i 

categories of oeeoparions. This is essenriall, > 
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investigations concerned “> 

f^ulrre oi- UtT'lSity oiU 

Appendix A contains a list of specific ocmpation , y relation both to 

the average coefficient of validity of various types of test, in relation 

training for the job and proficiency in it, 

^ j.A Hahn M E., Revised Minnesota Occu- 

Paterson. D. G., Gmn. C. dA, an ■ Minnesota Press. 1953)- 

patwnal Rating ’ u, vocaLnal specialists of the degree 

In classified form are listed 1 “^ 5„ecess in each of 432 oc™' 

of each of the following kinds of ability . , intelligence. Artistic 

pations: Academic Ability. Mechan.ail Ab'lity. bocal S 

Ability, Musical Talent, Clerical Ability, and Phy g y 

Roe, A.. Tha Psychology of Occupations (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc.. 

>956) • . , nf the published research regarding 

In five chapters are summarized so Ch. r, Physical Differences; 

individual differences as applied to 'niffprences in Social Inheritance; 

Chs. 6 & 7. Psychological Differences; Ch. ^ 

Ch. 9, Differences in Education and ^ characteristics of various 

Later, Chapters 13-eo summarize research on in 
occupational groups and of specific occupatio ■ , . 

^ C , T T and Schloeru, L., Predicting Success 

Srurr, D, B., Dickson, G. S.. Jordan, T. 1 ., , j^an Council on Education, 

in Prolessional Schools (Washington, D. C., American 

>949) ■ .. success in professional education for 

Summaries of studies on , ce teaching, and nursing. Discussion 

engineering, law, medicine, music, “F’ ’ . implications lor counseling, 

of special problems of prediction in each 

York Harper fc Brothers, 1957) • 

Super, D. E., The Psychology oj C“r"",'„'nized ’information about careem in 
The entire work contains a wealth ^interest to the test user are three 
general and their characteristics. Of specia various kinds of vocational 

chapters which summarize the applicability .. qj, ,g “Interests and 

area's: Ch. 14, "Apliludes in •T^onafi"^a^ Vocitional Develop- 

Vocational Development, and Cn. i . 

ment." , 

-n F Ten T/.ous»nd Careers (New York, John Wiley 

Thorndikf, R. L.. and Hagen. E., Ten 

S: Sons, Inc., 1950) . , Aviation cadets reports iheir occupational 

Follow-up Study of 10,000 Air Force djanicr on cadi occupational group 
status and success some la years later. which discriminated best 

summarises ll.cir scores on Air Force P“' 3 „",,cli group. 

among the groups .and which prcilictcd success uulfimca gm i 

. r of ll'orAer Trait Requirements for 

United States Emplo^-ment Printing OfTicc. 1956) . 

4,000 Jobs (Washington. D. C.v U - judgments made by occupa- 

For each of 4.000 occupational ti ‘ Training Time. Aptitudes, 

lional analysts as to the following req Working Conditions. There 

l'h>sinil Capacities. Temperaments. occupations for wfiich patterns 

are al«i references to GATR test patterns 1 

base l>ccn established. 1 ,,«l on examination of occupational 

llic judgments, it should be noted, arc 
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definitions rather than on direct observation of the job Since the definitions 
are those of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles the Estimates should be used 
in conjunction with the D O T 

Williamson E G How to Counsel Students (New York McGraw Hill Book 

Co 1939) 

Most of the book is desoted to discussing 20 types of problems brought to 
counselors such as Family Conflicts Unwise Choice of Courses of Study and 
Curricula Underachievement Uncertain Occupational Choice Problems of 
Self Support in School and College and Problems of Health and Phjsical Dis- 
abilities The chapters on each of these problem areas follow the outline 
Description Incidence Causes Analyzing and Diagnosing Counseling Tech 
niques Prevention and Selected References Relevant measuring devices are 
discussed under the heading Analyzing and Diagnosing Though quite old this 
IS still the only work of its kind and is therefore included For the beginning 
counselor there are many helpful ideas 


A number of colleges are reporting to high schools certain facts about pre- 
^ and from high school achieve 

rT.H r. elaborate has been produced by the Office of Testing 

This document which will 
system as well a. chapters contains percentile tables for each college in the 
at each college equations for estimating a student s probable grade 


General Treatment of Various Tests 

Textbooks 

An«™. A f‘>^'.olog.c.;r«„.«{NewYorIcTheM.cm.llanCo .954) 

& Erolhm Talwg 2nd ed (Ntw York Haiper 

WD E Harper ..Brother, .949) 

Thorndike R L and Hacfn p ** 

ond Educafion (New York John Evaluation in Psychology 

reliability validity usefSnM*s°an(r^ specific tests their 

about particular tests, Often there is critical commentary 

Yearbooks 

Buros O K ed The /osS Af 

N J Rutgers University Yearbook (New Brunswick 

The Nineteen Foriv Mental ar.- 

N J Rutgers University Press “.LiV Yearbook (New Brunswick 

■ The Third Mental Measwrnents t t 

Rutgers University Press 1949) Yearbook (New Brunswick N J 

The Fourth Mental Measuremenu v.^ x. . 

Gryphon Press 1953) carbook (Highland Park N J 

Tie Fifth Mental Measurements Yearh i /t 
G ryphon Press 1959) earbook (Highland Park N J 
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One of the most valuable resources on 
the yearbooks contain critical revieivs and bibliographies of m ny 
the Lumes are not cumulative, it is often necessary to seek revteivs of a single 
test in earlier volumes as well as in the most recent This is 
which one seeks detailed summaries of reliabiluy, validity, “d/o °n. “e con 
tnbution of the Yearbooks has been, instead, in m.ical d.^ 
selected aspects of the test In many instances a single test receives mulup e 
reviews in one volume of this senes 

Journals 

Journal of Comultmg Psychology, ' Psychologiml Test . j 

Succinc critical reviews have been included in this f 

1956 Prior to that, shorter reviews were included in the section New Books 
and Tests ” „ 

Journal of Counseling Psychology, ‘ Test R'^iews descriptive as well as 

A regular feature of each issue, this ^en by the same 

critical discussions mostly of new tests As . 

reviewer u -r t ’ 

Personnel and Guidance Journal, Testing the ^ Tiedeman, this depart 

Initiated in November. ‘959 Yearbooks by reviewing 

ment seeks to supplement the Mental mea^ 
tests not yet listed in the most recent .. 

Personnel Psychology, 'Validity 1 "'“™““°" ^ | pear brief outline reports 

In each issue of this journal, beginning m 19^4 PP 
of validity studies on various occupations 
Review 0/ Educational Research reirular cyclical basis 

Each topic IS reviewed once m three T imme^ately relevant one 

■Psychological Tests and Their Uses' is and so on It may 

and has been reviewed in Februaiy, > 9 a 9 < 2 unfcling’ the most recent 

also be useful to search the topic Guidance and Counseling 

review having been in April, i960 nVashinEton, D C , American Per 

The Use of Multi Factor Tests in Guidance (Wasning 

sonnel and Guidance Association undate ) personnel and Guidance 

Reprints of the series of “ttides “PP“" ® ^ber, 1957 Each of eight multi 
Journal from September 1956 ?ad by one of its authors and then 

factor tests of mental abilities “ Included also are bibliographies for 
reviewed critically by Donald E bupe __,r,i,ut,on to praailioners, this 
each battery up lo 1957 A “S geronrkin^ tests. 

publication should be followed by others on dilterem 
Individual Tests 


Test Manuals . , 

In recent years there has “"’'''3 "'jlfanuah™'™^^ seen any more 

both quantitative and qualitative iwo-p Rc shorter less tech 

and some of the new manuals are i use the complete manual 

nical \cnions are included for those w lo averace test consumer, for whom 

■Um presents something of a whom the briefer one lacks the data 

the complete scrsioii is too teclintcal o praclitioncr, after 

on wrhich a critical analysis can be ba>M ^^,p nf , lest specialist In 

deuilctl examination of a manual still ... ,n bis program 
making csaluaiion. and choices of lest, to include in p 
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Summaries of Research 

Some test publishers bring together summaries of research on particular tests 
separate from the manual 

Test Bulletins and Other Publications 

Several publishers issue free periodical publications some of which include 
reports on some of their tests The folloiiing list includes the major series of 
bulletins usually available on request 

California Test Bureau 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28 Calif 
Educational Bulletins 
Summaries of Investigations 

Educational Testing Service 20 Nassau St Princeton N T 
ETS Developments (Quarterly) 

Evaluation and Advisory Service Senes 

Houghton Mifflin Co 2 Park St Boston 7 Mass 
Tcjting Today 

The Psychological Corporation 504 East 45th St , New York 1 7, N Y 
Test Service Bulletins ' 

World Book Co Tarrytown N Y 
Test Service Bulletins 
Test Service Notebooks 

Books on Single Tests 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

S^r-E 

Stanford (Stanford Calif 

Minnesota Press 1955)”^^ Years After College (Minneapolis, University of 

hUartesota MulupUaste Persortal.ty Inoeatory 
Drake L E and Oettinc R r >i 

neapohs University of Minnesota Godebook for Counselors (Mm 

Hathaway S R and Meehl PR An 

(Minneapolis University of Minnesou Clinical Use of the MMPI 

Welsh G S and Dahlst^om W g 
ogy end Medicine (Minneapofi, U„i“f 

Journal Articles 

Reports of research and practice with tests 
logical educational and other journals The .. *" “ <>' psyelto- 

to some of these and arranges to scan at least P"«‘'“"''' sobsor'I'f 

which are most likely co'ntaiu ma^iialTf „r. Se' ° 
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Educational and Psychological Measurement 
Journal of Applied Psychology 
Journal of Counseling Psychology 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 
Personnel Psychology 

In the search tor published material on a particular test, the following indexes 
are useful: 

Education Index 
Psychological Abstracts 

By beginning with the latest number and "^e'-yfar 

annual index tor each volume “"''“wished iteros’lbout a particular 

indexes) , it is possible to locate most ol tn p 
lest in a relatively short time. 

Local Files 

Counselors sometimes establish their “"^"1.0^0“ rSe" 
men sets of tests, normatite data, and of other publications regard- 

ences-perhaps reprints of articles and summaries ot p 

ing the tests. 



CHAPTER 


Test Administration: Psychological 
and Mechanical Aspects 


TT 

-n-AVING NOW reached the point of selecting the most suitable 
nrlrh r counselee or for a group class, or school, we ap 

actual administration of the test Despite the fact that tests 
the mi>rh f ^ administered, we shall not be greatly concerned with 
m a numbrn topic is well treated 

better test ma textbooks in measurement, as well as in the 

which are more complex and 

and tension affert rT “"S'deration For example, how do anxiety 

they as many test ® of achievement or aptitude? Do 

abilities up to a p„k level of ^ alertness and ot bringing 

might make a considerable difee^ceTi^ 

indiviaua, nr a c.ass-whetber we tr, io" a-^h^orTo T^ef^IL Then 

.ert". — “"'> ■" 

individual distort his responses for^tliT “ 

picture? More informatiL about f,v ‘i'lTcrent from a true 

cially important in testing eroum ‘*‘“°''“°n would be espe 

giving an interest or personSityTnvemo™ 

should turn out that, say 21; n 2 cent pT “ 

or another, so distort their responses ^ 

Later we shall try to interpret s^e nf .r, pictures 

the imphcations for test administration ' 

Another matter of concern to t«» 

mg and pract.ce With tncreased pressure' fr'™'”" “ 

pressure Irom parents, especially m con 

94 
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nection with college admissions, schools have instituted questionable prac 
tices such as setting up study groups for scholarship examinations 
Sometimes students are encouraged to take the College Board “=“nina 
tions m the junior or even the sophomore year in high school Although 
in some instances this is done for predictise purposes, in other instants 
It seems to be intended primarily for the practice value eyon t e 
ethical question involved, is it worthwhile to give special practice and 
preparation for tests of this kind? , , , j 

As a final illustration of the problems which might be included under 
the heading "psychology of test taking, there is the question o w a a 
lest score actually represer,ts in terms of the abilities used by the particu 
lar individual to solve the problems For instance, one student may solve 
a mathematical problem correctly by remembering a similar prob em 
learned to solve in class Another student may solve t e same pro era 
recognizing the principles involved, and still another student, by a ha^ 
intuLe 4el" for the right answer All receive the ^ 

Item and perhaps even the same total score on t ^ IJ 
nothing about the processes by which they were o mriG 
We shall, in the pages which follow, discuss problems of this sort, for 
some of Ae "uestZ'there are currently available some f-'V ^equat 
answers from the research literature In many (i,,, 

present do little more than be increasingly aware o ® P 

at least proper cautions may be taken in interpreting “ 

It IS Si too easy to regard the actual taking “ ‘ n^what are re 
simple and mechanical process "^.ch -mnen. betv.^- 
garded as more professional operations t p S 

lyiing the needs through m°m'LiduaIs, using test 

testing activities of interpreting test results on 

resulu to plan remedial by°an individual taps a 

As we shall see, however, the taking o j . 

m^iadof attitudes, feelings, ^ 

all the relevant experiences that he h 

question on a test of mechanical =«P has been en 

play what Jack knows about ''f j ,be house, wlnt attitudes he 
rouraged to help his father fix ^ j,o„, „echinical work and 

has heard expressed by his "in connection vu.li 

Us respectability," and even a host oi sp 
reading spelling, and mathematics 

In later chapters we shall discuss ^ ,5 examine some of 

r :faTs m'rhl^ts^tmn mXncc life actual tak.n, of a lesl, u h.ch 

broad headings 
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1 WTiat are the eSects of those things which ha\e preceded the tahing 
of this particular test — pre\ious evpcnence with tests, coaching and prac 
tice with that kind of material and cienthing and an)thing that the 
mdi\idual has learned and experienced that has an) relev'ance to what is 
bemg tested 

2 How does the indindual percene the test (eg, as a threat or as a 
source of help), what feelings does he base about taking the test (e.g^ 
anxien and its eSects) and how will these factors affect his approach 
toward the test (amount of effort, attempt to make a fastirable impression. 
tendencN to distort his ansiv ers) - 

3 WTiat happens during the actual taking of a test: A\*hat is the inSu 
ence of distractions and what are the processes used by the indisadual m 
soU mg problems' 


HAS PRECEDED THE T ES ‘ 1 ' ^ 

To some extent everything this mdisidual has ever experienced could 
cons.dCTed here, after ali, he brings to the tahmg of a test a -ranet} of 
s an ow edges, including reading counting, anabung, and ‘'know 
ow m g a tesL He brings also a sanets of altitudes (aspirauons, 
A failure) and of inieresu, customary modes of 

readv t ' charaaenstics. Mans of these factors base al 

selection of f ^ ^onecuon tsitb the purposes of tesung and the 

selecton of tests. Seseral topics, houeser. ssrur^nV^nsidemtion here. 

Coadung and PractKC 

Lipton 1956 Loncslaff ,0-®' at . 934 . James. iQSS- 

.950 "oemauandfSnte Schlesser. 

Research to dale inditates^, P™l,ce in preparation for laUng lets, 
be effecttse ratlm^^ 

recent erpenence .n iak.ng f °“I” '’‘‘I 

had recent erpenenee tr.th 

Longsuff (.95,, fo;ni „ ” 

Mmnesola Ctmcal Tost on three d ’’'l' stndents talang the 

mean scores (using norms for emnl„^^ increased their 

50th percentile on the fitst mal re *= 

ous subsamples) on die durd maL SchCsi'^ ®''s 
of students m a Nats Pre Midsh,™ reports that a group 

Lntserstts shossed anl^ge at a..ga.e 

An-cncan Council on Educatmn °° 

naucaiion Psychological Examination for College 
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Freshmen between the beginning and end of the twelve-week coune. He 
felt that the gains probably could be attributed to a combination of 
practice effects! regression to an earlier academic facility, maturation, and 

the specific effects of the training program. , , . _ * • 

Among English psychologists there has been considerable interest in t e 
effects of coaching and practice, apparently because of the extensive use 
of tests in England as a basis for admission to • grammar * 

are the principal track to higher education. Among the more 
studies is that of Wiseman and Wrigley (.953) - "'ho worked with 548 
subjects in English schools. They set up three groups, one ™.th ^ 
ceived six hours of coaching on verbal intelligence test * 

received six hours of practice taking verbal 

a control group which received no special treatment. All “ 

intelligent test before this period of training and then 
later. In their second test, the coached group had a 

points, the practice group a gam of . . eZs^t 

gam of 4.5 points. Coaching ^ was^more effective at the 

the lower end of the IQ range, whereas pr studv in the 

upper end of the range. Dyer (i953) ' nf the College En* 

u'nited States with the ^^tat c^lifnl of able “Kn 

trance Examination Board, concluded^ ifi pIv to imorove the 

the senior year of a good ra.sTthe SAT-MathemaUcal 

SAT-Verbal score apprecia y enrolled in regular mathematics 

score if the students happened not to be enro S 

courses. fiQfiQ). summarizes a 

The most recent «P°“' College Board with the SAT in a 

series of studies carried ^ ‘ ivate. Several approaches 

variety --^ary schools bo h^^^^ 

were used m the studies, '"‘''““'"f ^ P^hing by using, in some of the 
attempted to maximize the effects o 
studies, practice exercises and actua 

the SAT itself. In almost every . r coaching, to an extent signifi- 
scored higher on the SAT after than . attained by noncoachcd 

candy different (statistically) from any relatively small, from a 

control groups. The ^ points on the Verbal portion 

practical standpoint; at most, they amounts are both less 

and 30 points on the MathemaUcal p • 

than the standard error of and Dear conclude that 

500 and the standard deviation is . „„ ^panial 

... an eager College Board candid 
coaching for the SAT. He "“"'d probably P ^ 

Views of mathematics on his own an > conclusion is based on 

(P* 329) • It should be noted, hosvescr. 
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group averages What is not highlighted in these studies is the question 
of gams made by individual students It may be that some students in 
creased their scores by, say, 50 points, this could mean the difference be- 
tween acceptance and rejection at a particular college It would be 
valuable to separate out those who increased the most and to determine 
whether they might be identified in advance and advised as to the possible 
benefits to them of coaching and practice The others might make better 
use of their time m other activities, such as cultural enrichment or 
scholastic acceleration It would be interesting to know, for example 
whether the greatest gams are made by those students who have not ap- 
plied themselves m school and for whom intensive study groups might 
indeed be v\ orthwhile 


Although we have not heard the last word on the subject of coaching 
It would for the present seem justifiable to conclude that coaching will be 
ot help to at least some individuals and is likely to be of greater help to 
persons w o are rusty m the particular area being tested Also, practice 
1 helpful for those who have had limited recent 

lest general or m taking the particular kind of 

test which IS m the offing ^ 

have ha^pvit fairly extensive testing programs m which students 
X slZr" '' fo*- college entrance 

would appear ^P^cial provisions for practice or coaching 

as those used m mnn highly competitive examinations such 

schools which have eiven^th'^*^** ^ National Merit Scholarship program 

«on which their students l.ll W f 

unfortunate that parental nr«> * *'*°°’* ” 

anxiety has fed er en schoolf w ,1!'^” r«ulting from college admissions 
institute special coaching class'! ^Th^l 6°°'^ teachers to 

arrangements For the schools wh 1. “'® '^■“hs ’ and other such 

grams coaching and test or,,. "" “’“^'^quate educational pro 

correction of madequacies'^osl'^' would seem to be short of an ideal 
schools coaching arrangements 'T 'bat for such 

scores of the.r sfndents®™™ sl'lif '”='P 

For counselors who test indiv.dLl 7 ^»h 
times be desirable to give two diffpr^n, r ^ 

AA and BB of the Afmn«ofa Paber 

a warm up experience for the cold as a "ay of protiding 

standard procedures for administennn'th™' 

introduces interpretive comphcatiom “ 

alternate forms the manual should renortth ’’' 

both forms are administered t„th a sW . increase in score when 

a snort time mtenal If a client has a 
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much greater increase from first to second test than is true of people in 
general, we have reason to conclude that he was indeed in need of some 

'' An”pproach, particularly with tests which have time is ‘o 

note the item reached at the end of the time limit, and then to permit the 
examinee to finish the test without time limit. A great difference between 
the two scores-that with and that without time limit-may be an indica- 
tion of "coldness" or "rustiness," especially on tests svhose time limit are 
supposed to be generous enough that most people do not 
scores appreciably with extra time. (As discussed later in 
under the heading of "Speededness,;’ such score differences may also result 
from other factors, such as o\ercautiousness). 

Response Sets 

This concept has received increased attention since ^ 

of the literature ( 195 “) - interest as a S there- 

can be fitted a number of more spedfic kin so b^^ test-taking. A 

fore may offer new answering test 

response set is a tendency to take a gi , 

questions. ‘f ^Hmwer "No" to any question regarding 

the last option in NCTed inlvor of middle or moderate 

m a personality inventory „£ response set is the 

Options (Sometimes or rrequently) . An nhilitv achieve- 

tendency to pess freely or to “^^j“j°hat response sets are quite 

ment, or aptitude. Cronbach (i95 > reduce the validity of tests, 

common and that they °P”^ring the particular question 

since the individual is not necessari >[ . ,^1 as far as their con- 

but rather is responding to questions indiscriminaie y, 

tent is concerned. prevalent are the 

It is by no means clear at the pres 1 

various kinds of response sets, „„ ,ests with ambiguous 

established. Apparently they operate >" individual (Cron- 

instructions and on tests which are too difficult for the m 1 

b..h, b.,„ .. « ~ 

* KrumboUi and Christal {i960) found that a, great when they used two 

period ranging from ten minutes to seven ou iiJentical forms There was no 

dfRerent forms of a test as vhen “‘fr ”of ,he same ability 

practice elTect when they used two different 
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for test constructors We are concerned here primarily with the implica 
tions for test users of our current knowledge of response sets 

‘ Social Desirability” Set 

One response set of near universal occurrence is the tendency to give 
socially desirable answers to certain questions on personality inven 
tones to picture oneself as well adjusted out going and mentally healthy 
The causes of this particular response set are somewhat more obvious 
than are those of some others Here it seems to be a matter of defending 
oneself against an implied threat of criticism or of being discovered to be 
maladjusted The extent to which this defensive response set is found in 
middle class groups has led test makers to introduce devices of various 
sorts to counteract it For example the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
/nuentory fAfAfW) uses several validity scales K,L and F, to detect tend 
encies to deny pathology, to he or to give unusual responses which ques 
tion the \aliduy of scores on the various personality scales 
Ldivards in his Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) uses the forced 
c oice approach in which one must choose between two statements the 
‘5 more nearly true of him the two options having been 
thp desirability Despite the current controversy as to 

MrcuTot? A ^ Prom.s.ng approach (Ed 

resoondrm' ^ variation is the Adjective Checklist m which the 

which is mnu^i ^ choose from each group of five adjectives the one 

atectil^ri. descnptive All five 

to be apmoximL placed together because they appeared 

igGo) in social desirability (Dunnette and Kirchner 

set rrom t'so'^anVes"Firs™r'''’^ ">ventories can approach this response 

ondh hemnviifil.T^ ^ " which defensiveness will be reduced Sec 
of set (as in the AfAfP/7or"a'conuo!''''' P™.'"'''' 

much a particular client h“of 1 Toknosvhow 

.tsellinformaiionol some salue since rten 

Sion ,n nh.ch he dillcn from other neoni a “"’ething about a dimen 
of the need to gne socially tlesirahle ^ ^ “'’=''“8= amount 

need to impress people fasorably oranTed^r / 

is expected of him ^ ^ ‘ conform to what one tliinks 

Guessing 

Another response set is readiness to guess the , u . 

cither uncertain or has no idea ashat tte^orre ™ 

csnlencetha. (,) the directions gisenose"; 

guess make some diderence in L 
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, 1 ,,. inawd..! du™.« >• .«■»"“ ” ' 1 '”“ 

,„p,. ..dd, .n, rsi” s.™ 

under any circumstances; and (3) there y ^ 

was studied by ;„d nonsense items was given 

regular items, exceptionally ditticult items, «,hiprts except that 

to 80. subjects. The ^ gfel!."ng, others discouraged guess- 

the directions for some of them urge g S remainder did 

ing by emphasizing the penalty for wron^answe betsveen the 

not mention guessing. Only a shg number of items tried (an 

do guess group and the no mention gr P , j ability) . but there 

index of guessing, since the groups ' Jup. 

was noticeably less guessing on ,f will guess no matter 

This same study offers evidence th P . difficult and 

several were nonsense words, f=>“* ^ ,be number of these 

degree and selectivity of c Compared with the number 

difficult and nonsense Items which h j even in the group ex- 

of regular items that he tried. It ^"p'er cfnt of the 

plicitly instructed not to guess, the a\ g 

difficult and nonsense words. nlkintr to those who have taken 

In counseling, one becomes aware, ^ ^vhidi appear to lead 

tests, of some of the kinds of perso Among these characteristics 

one person to guess more freely than do well, or in the 

seem to be self-assurance, aggressiveness, concern about doing 

case of random guessing support for one of these 

well. Sherrifls and Boomer (1954) jcnts They found that students 
clinical hunches in a study of tended to omit more items 

low in self-esteem according to an A 1 .ight-minus- 

than did other students. They cone “ ,1,^ number of options 

wrong (or a traction of the wronp, cp those who arc low in self- 

in the item) correction for guessing pen 

esteem. Among test developers, there con- 

Implicatlons for Test Dcvelopm . desirability of encouraging 

linucs to be a difference of opinion as j^.^j..,jon-for-guc5sing formula 
jessing and of including some m DoppeU, ,951; Stanley. 1934) ■ 

in ihc scoring procedures (Cronua ' to answer atl ilcmi, 

Cronbach advises that subjects ,bc bolder and the more 

thus helping to overcome , blv require the coitdilionv of a 

timid gucssers. To do this vsoulu p ’ , , trv all items, or at least 

power test, namely, enongli time for every iKwly . 
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to try enough items that any further time allowance would not increase 
scores 

A rationale for a different approach is expressed in the manual for the 
Davts Reading Test The authors of that test feel that it is undesirable 
to encourage examinees to try every item, first because such a practice is 
criticized by teachers as contrary to the principles of responsible scholar 
ship, and secondly because it increases the proportion of the total variance 
of test scores which is attributable to chance Their third reason highlights 
what IS probably the most questionable assumption of correction for 
guessing from the point of view of counselors This is to the effect that 
the formula compensates for any advantage which bold or sophisticated 
examinees have over cautious or naive ones The reasoning seems quite 
valid with regard to responses that are “pure guesses, since correction 
formulas assume that chance alone determines the number of such items 
t at t e person gets right and the formula then deducts this same number 
ol points from his score However there still remain the non pure guesses 
ose on which the person thinks he knows the correct answer but is un 
orMtlrtK ^ *1!^^ *'*.”^* probability of getting the right answer is 
nerrf-nrinr^” f gucssers are likely to differ in the 

arehiplv?«° which they will try As a result the timid ones 

are eoual scores than their bolder fellows (assuming that both 

procedure With . v/hether or not there is a correction 

P-Wem. Oonbach’s pos.t.on 

those mstancei m i^hich^therstr^ compelled to try even m 

up 10 their abilitv Ti, tdf confidence and boldness are not quite 

ential efiects Ly ^n 1"''“ 
tl.llerent types of directions 

Implication, for Counselor^ C '“""S methods 

abide by standard direction, for ■, < P"“"""S counselor must, of course, 
advise, 111, counselee, to guess or “ particular test He 

tions in the manual (honcfullv ,ll , accordance with instruc 

be explicit as to which of these^i, tlicT '"■‘"’I'*'' 

must be scored in accordance wiih ' procedure) Similarly, tests 

ration using a correction formula i’'"'"'' 

To deviate from cither ol these orornl^ " directed in the manual 

person or group and certainly male, ‘"'’“'“'■‘'c the test for that 

norms The counselor will be a„ar» '"^PP™PC'ate to use the published 
set to guess freely or not to guess free'lv”""^'''^ possibility that the 

score on a test It is sometime, heinful m’’' ’"‘■‘''“'''f' * 

sions and errors, in order to get some .n,'"’'’” 

that has occurred The result, of this ‘ amount of guessing 

what one know, of the petsonal.tv of the 

1 . 1 « ™, - ™ til, 
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ascertain what actually did happen and to help the individual to increase 
his self awareness. 

Speed 

Not a great deal has been written about this kind of ^ 

must rely more on counseling experience than on researc or o J ’ 
One problem o£ speed is illustrated by the frequent 
by users o£ the Digerenlial Apt.tude Tests -nentioned also in the 
manual lor this batmry, namely, that the best students often do P-^ 
the Clerical Speed and Accuracy Test. The items tor this part are e^ 
and a high score is largely a measure of speed. Brig y ^ ( 

usually do well on other parts of the DAT) sometimes am so set for 

accuracy that they cannot "let go enoug to ge g higher 

ClericaTtest. It is often found that ^“oh subjects wil get much higher 

scores on a second administration, after being urge o ,^,J,o jj 

Less frequently found " checks where others 

ZCt rrnZ UerH^e^galn we see -sp- 

reflective of a personality charactemtfo Su* 

ingly low scores on time-limited ability » ^-nv extra hours 

with their grades in school. The compuhive slowness, 

of study and homework, in compensati cLpter, the coun- 

As mentioned in Chapter 4 j^Zponse set can'^at least ascer- 

selor who is aware of the operation o ‘ an untimed 

tain its effects by doing one of tw° *1 gs- deviate 

test of the same ability (although thee ar permitting the counselee 

from the standard method of adm.n.^ra -on bV number of 

to have unlimited time to . m either case, the 

items completed during the ^^ “j,,;thout time limits may giie 

difference between scores obtained with places upon the per- 

an estimate of the handicap ^‘^“’’added tiL to complete apti- 

son. Mollenkopf (1950) has "P°!‘'^ ^^alatise standing of some of the 
tude tests led to marked changes in benefit derived from 

students in his study. There was very ■ ■ .pinnyms, where the item 

added time, however, on such “ ,,„i|anyop£ concluded that addi- 
tipe is largely a matter of reco^H' ^ P increases 

tional time for slow test-takers is more likelj to res 

when the type of item requires individuals or groups, it 

For test administration in general, importance of working 

is important that examinees are made a ' can. however, be 

quickly, on those tests in which speed is 1 p ^ conditions pres- 

carried ,00 far; Staudt dOlS) fm de on some tesu. 

sure for speed increased the number ol errors n 
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Other Response Sets 

Additional response sets have received some attention, but the work is 
too scattered to have much immediate value to test users However, the 
occasional reports deserve some attention, if only to suggest possible in 
terpretive clues For instance, Asch (1958) studied a negative response 
bias a tendency to answer disagree to opinion items which were pre 
sented as a Speed of Decision test Based on the premise that, in the 
American culture at least, people tend to agree rather than to disagree 
when m doubt (as an element of conformity or other directedness ) , he 
ypothesized that those with a negative response bias of this sort are more 
raa a justed He found some support for this hypothesis (by examining 
scores on the MMPI, Rorschach, and other tests) and concluded that 
negative response set is associated with a tendency to be neurotic and m 
particu ar to have obsessive compulsive symptoms Such results are far 
nsive and do not provide counselors with a specific tool or 
Drorp« ^ ^ source of inferences or hypotheses for the clinical 

occasional cases 

speculative about response sets, considering the 

pre S 1 knowledge of this phenomenon at the 

respot Tts sui'afr “O'- 

Items on the (1950) case of the student who from 90 

30 of his marks on portion™, 'of A 

Detection of such s«3 will re„. ' rosponse^ihoices for each item 

case since they are nor t v 1 careful attention to each individual 

sheet Itself (see the d * ^ ^ found unless one examines the answer 
scoring for tLs purpot)™"" of hand 

perceptions and feelings regarding 
A particular test 

Here we are dealm? with »!,«» 

or group regarding a particular individual 

in which the testing is done Exclud T'* '*"' Particular counseling setting 
cies previously discussed as resbonT ' P^^anent tenden 

possible to make a hard and last d f “’''‘“"gb it is obviously not 

An indnidual, for example who between the two categories 

as a threat to his self concept raav^ahi^T“ “ P^^'^ular intelligence test 
aserage degree of defensiseness or t.i„.do!,"Vi? ‘’’I" 

then fat or such response sets as lack of characteristics might 

The overlap notwithstanding it ,s j^'''‘'ness and social desirability 
more particularized perceptions and leelinn wh separately the 

tion to specific tests ^ b'ch people have in rela 
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To a large extent, the perceptions which a counseling client has of a 
particular «st can be seen as a function of the test select, on Process d,s- 
cussed in earlier chapters. To the extent that selection of tests Prepara- 
tion of the testees (in groups or individually) have been r= 

should expect Uiat tests will be seen as important but no ^ 

ful but not miracle-working, and as providing certain information that 
relevant to some decision, plan, or other focal purpose. oticfartnrv 

In those cases in which the preliminaries have not "J; 

and to some extent even under the best of 
testees approach tests with some negative perceptions ^ 
concept or an obstacle to a desired course of action) ^''“t.^ranxietv 
varying degrees of such cognitive and emotional 

and laA of effort, some of which we shall discuss in the following pages. 

Faking and Distortion 
U i, now wellwwablohod 

staff and Jurgensen, 1953: V®® ’ /forced-choL less so than free- 

Not all tests are equally easy to fake on ( , , equally. The 

choice, for example) and not f n situatlfn! of\n eLploy- 

greatest amount of distortion “P „ present a picture of 

ment or admissions nature, where apphc interpretations of the 

themselves which is as close as ^ college students 

desired picture. Cross (‘95o) .who asked h-gh school^and^co^^^g ^ 

to fake their interests, concluded 

has any idea of what job he is being c possible ■/ he 

interpreted in the light of the knowledge that taxing y 

desires to fake" (p 277) . phenomenon are suggested by 

Some of the complexities of ‘he fak S P 
Sheldon (1959) who points out tor P uence of instructions 

faking, the results one gets depend P inventory or ques- 

given the subjects— whether ‘hey ^ ,j,n first taking is with 

tionnaire with instructions to fake h ^ importance of the 

normal instructions. Furthermore, he g g possible to fake 

selling in which the inventory is taken. ^ particular individual 

on an inventory does not necessarily imply 1 ; e ^ (,,i5 

or group of people will fake wh'" " '^u<i Guttman (i959) : Naval 

tention appears in the research of y interest Inventory 

aviation recruits were gi'cn the t/***^^^ ' which would be ex- 

and the MMPI under several conditions, m condi. 

pected to produce more faking, others ess. • jp. ,hem to jobs. In 
tion, that the information would be used m assigning 
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another condition they were told that there would be a he score, while, in 
a third condition, some were asked to fake and were offered a prize for the 
most successful distortion They found that none of the interest scores 
and none of the MMPl clinical scores was affected by these various in 
structions, although the F and L (validity) scores of the MMPI did seem 
to reflect faking tendencies appropriately Here, then, is one setting in 
which one would certainly expect distortion to occur, and yet it was not 
evident 

Preventive Measures 

In administering interest and personality inventories to counselees, one 
i!” reduce faking or distortion to a minimum 

preparation for testing including client participation in 
made, and some have taken this position 
whf'n 1, Heimann, 1959) for the point of view that 

latter established such a relationship with his client that the 

and Dersonabtv^.i,^ relatively open and frank in discussing his interests 
the skillful rrl' f” ** necessary to use standardized inventories, 
There ! uLlT!i 7 these questions 

cases there is md i ^ ^ ^his position and in many 

«« ‘"ventones With proper rapport, one 

ships, or about his like! a^^d' ®hout his family relation 

may be even more valnr-Ki u * obtain information that 

tones To adopt this pointVf obtained from structured m\en 

some poMiblc c<,nmhm.ons of at TeaT,’’'""’’’; 
tones Fmt, they sometimes heln m 
thought, optntous, and desires m a fom°’^®rr 

telf more clearly Second, they may he^hTmf 

pare with those of a norm grout.'^Th j ° "^“ponses com 

the Strong Voccanal IntJen Blank “ 

from the scores which i« information can be obtained 

one s tnteresn beartra. Zm 7 ‘ (£°^ example, that 

men m general) ' ' those of lawyers than to those of 

With group administratton, u is a trr^r} j 1 
or reduce any tendencies to fake oeal more difficult to overcome 

groups, one can try various melho,u'’T' '^“P“''*es However, even with 
group meetings or "nmeographed ^ 

tests Even with these preiSnions, hovveversome” 
arc likely to attempt distortion consctouslv 

Viork under these conditions fas m v otherwise Counselors vho 
be cannons in accepting the rc,nlt.„Tprofife°i 

interests, of t>pical behavior patterns r i reflections of 

insentory presumes to measure*^ feelings or of whatever the 
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Distortion-Resistant Devices 

Meanwhile, the counselor in any situation who ^ 

■■reluctant” or resistant clients will use his knowledge o 
those instruments which either (.) are 

example, forced choice inventories) or (2) have built 1 

such as the L scale o£ the MMPI Some recent work suggests hat it y b 
possible to develop measures of interests which are 
Ltortion than those currently in use 

scribes the construction and standardization o t e „ 

Completion Blank, a semiprojective device for «PP‘"S 
tended especially to give the subject more freedom ^P“^ 
usually the case -‘h multiple choice types^of^^^^^ 

plicit in cautioning that the value of t *u„,r ^killmmess to 

sistant clients and ideality '''“"'‘‘thattor "ome peTple such an instrument 
do so It would appear, however that f P consciousness 

offers an opportunity to report their inte Hictnrt This oopor 

and less interference from unconscious 

tunny is similar to that Apperception Test 

sonality area, such as the Rorschach and t about 

It IS pLsible for an individual to -^en^eage.^^ tel^^ 

himself, yet be unable to do so genuinely can t help realiz 

as those on most P^r wou'ld want him to say, and these 

mg what his parents or his teacher w „ ^ Vocational 

thoughts may get in the svay of a genume^ Ajthough published in 1949 
Survey uses a somewhat similar app ^^cm to have received 

and the object of several studies, this 

™“‘^huse /..Wiires m interest ms entories 

A few attempts have been ^ of ^ forced choice ap 

The Geisl Picture Interest Jnvento^ subjects are asked to 

proach as does the Kuder P"/'"''"" j J various occupations and 
make choices among drawings w P 05 of the activities The 

hobbies rather than among \erbal J cleMce, m which examinees 

Vocational Apperception Test is a projec i% ^ project their 

tell a story about each of the P-‘"« “fo oc^pat.ons A recent research 
attitudes, feelings, and interests abou standardized 

report describes still another mctiires of men in various 

(DeRath and Carp, 1959) • P[ ,ccMhc one of each set that he 

occupations and requires the siihjcc j„(. mstriiments, some re 

prefers In the case of all three o oxpertmciilal stage, needing a 

search dan arc presented, hut all ar being ready for routine use 

good deal more research and tiyout uucslion of wlielltcr there is 

At tins point it is appropriate , ^f measuring people agiinvt 

somctliiiig iiilicrcntl) wrong witli tins 
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another condition they were told that there would be a he score while in 
a third condition some were asked to fake and were offered a prize for the 
most successful distortion They found that none of the interest scores 
and none of the MMPI clinical scores was affected by these various in 
structions although the F and L (validity) scores of the MMPI did seem 
to reflect faking tendencies appropriately Here then is one setting in 
which one would certainly expect distortion to occur and yet it was not 
evident 

Preventive Measures 

In administering interest and personality inventories to counselees one 
s ould m most cases be able to reduce faking or distortion to a minimum 
through proper preparation for testing including client participation in 
P A case can be made and some have taken this position 

(Rothney Danielson and Heimann 1959) for the point of view that 
ishen one has established such a relationship with his client that the 
InTni! u® relatively open and frank m discussing his interests 

thp luT necessary to use standardized inventories 

Therp*i« clients some of these questions 

cases there °'^a ^ ^ merit m this position and m many 

c f •“ ““ Wuh proper rapport one 

Tor or aZ l.'' I'l.' about h.s family relatton 

m^bre^rire .nformatton that 

somrpIsuble lnl‘’r"‘°'/'™“™P'=^ to orerlook 

tones First thev si ** 'be standardized inven 

thoughts opinions and^deT'' 'Ip to organize the individuals various 
self more clearlv Semn/t which may help him to view him 

pare with those of a norm ^ourSd ™ X 

iheSlrone Pofflfinn/.; r*,» ^ some instruments such as 

from the scores which sim'^' information can be obtained 

ones mterests 

men in-general) those of lawyers than to those of 

or reducflny mldenci'eTw "ale or 

groups oneLntryvarmns me.hL.sT:;"'’""'^ 

group meetings or miraeographerex^Lr?^"*''? X" T 

tests Even with these prccautfons ,“P 'be purposes of the 

are likely to attempt distorimn some m almost every group 

work under these conditions , '"henvise Counselors who 

be cautious m accepting^he r»ZZZt°°' '““"S programs) must 

interests of typical behavior pattern® 

inientory presumes to measure"^ ‘"S' whatever the 
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lion of tests to children who had pre\iously been observed in the class 
room The obsen ers reported many signs of disturbance during the tests, 
such as nail biting, pencil chewing, crying, talking to themselves, excite 
ment, and noisiness Yet observation reports of some of these test disturbed 
children in their normal classroom settings contained very few instances 
of comparable disturbances Though this was something of an exploratory 
rather than a controlled study, there is .at least some support here for 
Lennon's contention (1954) that test taking can be an upsetting experi 
ence for children and that it interferes with ideal teacher pupil rela 
tionships 

It IS not at all clear, hones er, what the effects of anxiety and tension 
are, and whether the effects are necessaril) deleterious Some people, after 
all, feel quite certain that a degree of tension increases their alertness an 
makes it possible for them to function at a higher level than when they 
are more relaxed Before attempting to formulate conclusions or recom 
mendations, we should examine some of the reported research 
Sears (,943) summarired the literature on tins subject in 1943. 
the studies seem to have been done svith individual tests o inte 
and many are studies of emotional interferences with learning rather 
than with test taking His conclusions, nonetheless, have some re 
for our problem " good test performances are re a live ^ 
among the affectively abnormal— even in severe ■ wnhin 

the exception of organic brain disease (p 477 ) " * s 

rather wide limits the essential factor determining w et er c 

motivational (affective and altitudinal) peculiarities wi ca S 
cant deviations of psychometric performance seems to ^ , 

situation means, consciously or unconsciously, in terms o ^ 

subject s individual patterning of complexes and (p 47)^^^^ 

shall return later to this latter point and will also “ “ testmE 

suggestions for handling these ' motivational interferences 1 ^ 

situation For now we are interested in his conclusion. ^ 

tensive review of the literature that a wide variety 

turbances, even neuroses and psychoses, do not have consi 

effects upon test scores 

Sarason’s Studies . . 

A. series of studies which bear directly upon the 
^^Ported by Sarason and his associates (Gordon and f rason, ^ 955^ 
Randier and Sarason, 1952, Sarason and Gordon, 953 ^^^^^ 
handler, 1955 , Sarason, Handler, and 95 > nine 

'workers developed a test anxiety questionnaire uestions 

■>=ms (four of which are tillers that are not scored) , including q 
as the following (Sarason and Mandler, iQS®) 
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their will, or conspiring with them to outwit their conscious or uncon 
scious tendencies to paint a distorted self image when it is possible to do 
so, as It IS with most inventories There are many situations in which it 
ivould seem quite ethical and desirable to do this In screening the stu 
dent body of a school or college, for example, in an effort to locate those 
most in need of psychological help, it is sometimes those with the greatest 
need who are the most defensive and the most denying of their needs In 
such cases the counselor is quite justified in using more subtle methods of 
screening With any counselee, it seems justifiable to use such subtle or 
indirect instruments, certainly in those cases in which he understands 
and accepts the counselor’s goals and purposes, and sometimes even when 
he doesn t The counselor should be quite sure, however, that he is really 
operating in the client’s interests and is not interfering with his freedom 
or invading his privacy beyond the bounds of ethical standards of 
practice 

For the most part those doing counseling with relatively normal people 
about relatively normal problems will probably find it more valuable to 
devote their energies toward developing the kinds of relationships with 
c tents t at will maximize attitudes of candor and honesty on inventories 
i his approach would seem to be more fruitful than one which neglects 
ri Stage and forces the counselor to place more emphasis on 

instruments and to question the interpretation of the 
r«uU becaus. o .he poss.b.ht.es ot la^^e scale dmoruon 
Colle^rj 1 ? consolation in the results of a study by Wallace (igs") 
those^ot men" on the SVIB simulate 

was found tW ^ preferred by the students themselves It 

'simulated distortion (comparisons between the 

ivTa collf,r a r «“ken under normal cond.t.ons) 

”mZ -1 measured .n.erests 

discrepant The • S'""' '*P''“wd and measured interests were 

.0 ;?n mfo™.rtZr 

self conn.ct about thetrvocationZ“r“"" “ 

ofthc-nondiscrepants would these characteristics 

particular occuprtion it ^ ™PP'>tttng reasons for entering the 

amount of faking „ done bv thnZ 1 .“'’*' 

occupation anyhow so that MthiZ "*‘u appropriate for the 

to see whether this .in.. I ® ’ftt It '*ould be interesting 

whether thts same phenomenon w.H be found with other samples 


AnxMyand Tension 

iJiZZZTofhTl r" ""P“" obsersattons and from 

(1955) placed obsersers in elemenuiry classrooms during the adminis.ra 
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were told tliat their scores would be used only tor the development o£ 
group norms. Findings were in the direction hypothesized, but did not 
achieve statistical significance (again, with twenty-four subjects, signi 
cance of any kind is difficult to attain); The high anxiety group di 
somewhat better under non-cgo-in\olving instructions, whereas the low 
anxiety group tended to do better under the other conditions. 

Because of the small samples and nonsignificant findings, conclusions 
can be only tentative, but there does seem to be some evidence from this 
series of studies (not all the findings of which have been mentioned here) 
that test anxiety can be measured and that extreme amoun^ of it can 
interfere with test performance, at least in the subject s first e orts wit a 
new test situation. It was also found (Sarason and Mandler, 1952) t at 
social<lass status was somewliat related to measured test anxiety, those 
below upper-middle class status having higher test anxiety scores than 
those at or above this level. The interpretation suggested (an w ^ ic was 
hypothesized in advance) is that at the higher social level there is not so 
much family pressure to achieve intellectually. 

More recently Sarason and other associates have reporte a^oup o 
studies on test anxiety in elementary school children ( arason, avi on, 
Lighthall, Waite, and Ruebush, 1960)- K « "o' 

mention a tew of the more pertinent highlights of their extensive theo - 
ing and research. They found low but 

between the Test Anxiety Scale for Children (TASC) and scores on inmlli- 
gence and achievement tests. They also found that average TASC smres 
were higher among samples of children in Eng an t . 

States. This diftereLe had been predicted, on the grounds that in EngM 
tests are used as the primary basis for admittance to grammar schools 
and therefore are a greater source of anxiety to i ren. 

Other Research 

There is some evidence to suggest that anxiety 
with different kinds of tests. Pickrel (1958) ■ for examp e, p 
anxiety and high anxiety subjects among Air Force recruits as to their 
scores on tWmen aptitude teL. He found that 
had somewhat higher mean scores ‘^an ‘he 

ences between the groups were greater for tests in g F 

than tor those involving ‘™P'“ ncluded that tL Influ- 

meir studies with elementary sdiool chiiore • th^ rhild 

c . . a j- tlip cieCTee of threat which the cniia 

ence of anxiety varied according to the de^ ^ 

saw in a particular test. Anxiety seemed to p y gr 

tests than nonverbal: this they interpreted to be a ‘““'‘of the fact that 

school children learn that teachers and parents P>a“ ^ 

verba! tests. They found also that anxiety played a ^ ^ 

of an unfamiliar sort. The interpretation here is that 
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If you know that you are going to take a group intelligence test, how do you 
feel beforehand? 

While taking a group intelligence test to what extent do you perspire? 

In comparison to other students how often do you (would you) think of 
ways of avoiding an individual intelligence test? 

When taking a course exam to what extent do you feel that your emotional 
reactions interfere with or lower your performance? 


The split half reliability of this instrument is reported as being 91 
(Mandler and Sarason, 1952) The scoring key was empirically derived, 
being based on the median response to each item of a sample of college 
students (Sarason and Gordon, 1953) One indication of validity of the 
questionnaire is a correlation coefficient of 59 between scores on the 
questionnaire and independent ratings of the subject s perspiration, ex 
cessive movement, inappropriate laughter, and other signs of tension 
during the taking of individual tests 
Using this instrument several studies were made to test hypotheses 
regarding effects of anxiety on test performance Unfortunately, small 
iiumbers of subjects were used m some of the studies, with the result that 
differences between groups sometimes failed to meet the level needed for 
statistical significance In one such study (Mandler and Sarason, 1952). 
was found that subjects high in test anxiety (as measured by the ques 
tionnaire) got poorer speed scores on a block assembly test than did 
those with low anxiety scores but the difference disappeared by the sixth 
^^at high anxiety interferes with test performance 
mJm ^ interference diminishes with time In the same experi 

ih-ir j ^ subjects were told that they had done very well, some 

^thesp 'Sn ^ poorly, and the remainder were given no appraisal 

relationshi*nV**V assigned to subjects at random and bore no 

prosed in The low anxiety students im 

svhereas those hieh” r><Aer a good or a bad progress report, 

report It mav t ^ n anxiety score did less svell after receiving either 
s.i^en.sssSerllmgi’X” ■" ‘'■gh anxiety 

the test situation ® ad been diminished through familiarity svith 

j" (Sarason. Mandler, and Craighill, 

eef.nroLlnT'n ,r “P'”' f^“rnre and 

the first instance halt 'the' '“S'' and low anxiety subjects In 

finish ssithin lime limit, andX otter h'h in'"''' at 

difference betsseen the high aL.ew , h '‘S"''’" 

those eisen the other SViil i a">>J«ts gisen one instruction and 

speld^aTe f ihfce'^cot ™ .rS.f '’"“r'/n 

Tn 111/* „ . b ‘o a higher mean score than without it 

old t'mTe r sr^r ’’7,T «P<^''"‘ant half the subjects were 

told that their scores would be studied indisidually, whereas the others 
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They concluded, from a variety of studies, that there is some confirmation 

of this theory. . 

Here we return to the formulation of Sears (1943)* critical 

factor may be what the test situation means to the particular individual. 
For one anxious person, “failure” on a college aptitude test may repres^t 
relief from a threat of even greater failure if he should go to college. To 
another person the same amount of anxiety may lead to efforts to do well 
on the test because for him the greater threat is of not going to college. 
In addition to the specific situation and its meaning, we must also recog- 
nize the eftccts of the mdividuaVs learned pattern of respome to anxiety 
Some people tend always to respond to the discomfort of tensions an 
anxiety by going into action and trying to solve the frustr^ing, anxiety- 
inducing problem, thus removing tlie stimulus to anxiety.^ t ers ave a 
general tendency to run away from these threatening situations as anot^ er 
way of evading anxiety-pro\ oking stimuli. Still others stay ^ ^ situation 
and attempt to deal with it, but are unable to function at their usua 
le\el of ability because of the effects of anxiety. 

Implications for Test Users 

What are the implications of all this research for the test Shou'd 
he try to stir up moderate amounts of anxiety and tension in ' J 
or try to relax them as much as possible? Should he o j,.]_ 

support or be more objective? The literature offers veiy 
wiA these questions. One study (Sinick, .956a) of the f ^ 

encouragement during testing versus nonencouragemen y -nvietv 
nificant differences, whether the subjeem were low anxiety, middle anxiety, 

or high anxiety. The small samples ^™ 7 ficant differences 

explanation of the failure to obtain statistica y go j_ .-rlier 

among groups. Perhaps equally imporunt are the comments made ear le 
about the variety of behavioral results that occur in 1 P“P £ 

in the same perLn at different times) as a result of ^ ^ 

anxiety. In order to know how to prepare a group or ' ^ 

necessary to understand what meaning Lrson” customary anxiety 

group, and to have some knowledge of each p anxiety 

level in this kind of situation and his customary response to an y. 

This is obviously not a very practical approach.^_^ counselors will 

Until a good deal more is j^cate amount of tension, 

probably be wise to seek to ceady to work. Those who 

enough so that most subjects will / ee of tension may 

bring more than what appears ‘“be an p perform op- 

need help in relaxing someivhat be achievement 

timally on tests. An interesting techn^ (McKeachie, Pollie, and 

tests m an introductory ^<^^010^ sheet in 

Speisman, 1955), was to g‘''“ ^ ^ l7„as found that the permissive 
'^nich to write comments about test itern 
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threatening to anxious children Some of these findings seem to confirm 
Sears’ earlier suggestion (1943) that whether “molisational peculianiies 
will affect test scores depends on the meaning to the subject of the 
particular test situation 

Negative results regarding the influences of emotional disturbances are 
reported m a stud) b) Hanes and Halliday (1954) The) tested seseral 
groups of prisoners, with some there was introduced a set of adverse and 
threatening conditions which seemed to function as a threat to self 
concept A few days later, another form of the same intelligence test (Olts) 
was given both groups but VMthout the addition of the disturbing condi 
tions No differences vserc found for cither group beivseen first and second 
test, leading to the conclusion that this particular emotion arousing set of 
stimuli did not interfere with test taking eflicicnc) Of course, this sample 
IS such an atypical one that one dare not generalize from it 
The question has been raised by several research workers as to whether 
test anxiety is really a separate entity or vshethcr it is simply a manifesia 
tion of general anxiety Martin and McGowan (1955) studied tension 
level by measuring palmar skin conductance They concluded that Sara 
son’s lest anxiety questionnaire (slightly modified by them) may be 
measuring a general anxiety factor rather than one peculiar to test taking 
owever, three other studies have found that corrclaiions between meas 
ures 0 test anxiety and such measures of general anxiety as Taylors 
iViani/«t Anxtely Scale are only moderate— m the 30s to the 60s (Gordon 
and Sarason 1955. Sarason ct at, 1960 Sinick, igtCb) It seems then that 
” ^^*^h a characteristic) cannot be an ade- 
quate index of an indiv.dual s anxiety m relation to tests 

studies which have been mentioned above and several additional 
Welch^TR^ St-iudt, 1949 van Biljon, 1954 * 

support Sin Windle, 1955) offer a fair amount of evidence to 

eZen t anxiety, whether 

but occasional! generally brings about impaired performance, 

react d.lterently to anx.e ''«"*>«■= S.n.ck tt that people 
tional mental alertness others subjects exhibit excep 

deepfreeze’ (195, p ,84! 

decisions, t»hereL^or others the”""'' T'""'' difficulty in making 

usually rapid decision, of nnxiety may lead to nn 

situation escape from the uncomfortable 

non ota thfoj^'of tesfa™ety"'^* 

(.gao),„th.nThe frame, 

for their senes of studies that test anx,er„ , , ^ "'I” . , 

dren 1, a rpHa,-, « t 1 , anxiety among elementary school chit 

*e child S h ? I n "111 '•"M ■'"d parents ,nth regard to 

the chdds abdines. h.s handling of hosnlity, and h.s feehngs of gn.h 
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we want our clients to be motivated to do well but not so much so as to be 
overly tense We might suggest as an hypothesis (but without any research 
data currently available to test it) that clients who see the forthcoming 
test as potentially useful to them but not threatening are likely to exert 
optimal amounts of effort Lack of eOort may come from various sources 
In some cases it may represent lack of interest in the test and lack of any 
expectation that it has something of value to offer In other cases, lack of 
effort may represent just the opposite perception, that the tests are 
terribly important and even threatening In such a case lack of effort may 
play a defensive role, permitting the individual to say afterward, I didn t 
really try, because I wasn't interested in the results of this test, and they 
won’t affect my plans in any way * 

Gustad (1951a) has suggested the importance of ascertaining the clients 
relevant attitudes at the time of taking tests, and Flanagan (1955) 
developed an “index of examinee motivation’ for this purpose Not 
much more has been heard of such instruments, but a contribution could 
be made, to group testing programs in particular, by a va i measure o 

degree of motivation to take a test r rr . 

One final point should be made here regarding the degree of effort 
"Optimal" has been used as the adjective m this discussion rather than 
"maximal " It has often been assumed that an ability test should reflec 
the highest level of which the individual is capable Thorndike and 
Hagen (.955) express the point of view that whereas personality measures 
should tell how a person behaves typically, on ability tests the person 
should be encouraged to try as hard as he can, so t at we can ave an 
estimate of what he can do rather than what he does do y is i 
important to know the individual s typical spatia a i ity eve as 
his typical cooperativeness? Perhaps we would increase test 
somewhat if usual rather than maximum level of function was measured 
After all the criterion behavior we are '"“rested in predicting whether 
school grades, job satisfaction, or whatever wi e a unc i 
usual bfhavior as a student or as a worker Perhaps it ^ 

to have a multiple report of an individual s abi ity m " ^ 

usual level of functioning, his mnximai level wit grea ’ _, 

his minimal level under stated "eseTrch «udies^s well as 

IS an area worth some exploration with form r»rnrf*« 

through more informal observations m the testing an c g P 

WHAT HAPPENS DURING THE TEST ITSELF? 

It should not be necessary here to repeat the .^tnl 

rigorous observance of standard testing conditions, su ueneral been 

standardized directions The newer test >'^;y"dff,"rfh?con 

tnore adequale than many of the older ones by stating in detail the 
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direction "Feel free to comment" led to higher test scores than did the 
conventional answer sheet. After a variety of experiments, the authors 
concluded that this modified answer sheet seemed to lead to a reduction 


of threat and a channeling of released anxiety. 

One thing seems clear: Standardized conditions of test administration 
do not guarantee a uniform emotional response from all subjects. Some 
people will be quite upset by a test which others take in stride. The 
differences may be attributable to such variables as general anxiety le\el, 
ego strength, self-confidence, and the perceptions which the individual 
has of this particular test. He may perceive it as a threat, as a reassurance, 
or as just another piece of information to be added fairly objectively to 
what he already knows about himself. 

We would hope that a considerable portion of the negative emotions 
related to test-taking (such as feelings of threat, tensions, worry and fear) 
will have been eliminated or considerably diminished by the application 
of good lest selection procedures, as defined in Chapter 3. To the extent 
that each testee has developed some understanding and acceptance of the 
purposes of the tests and has identified with those purposes, to this extent 
we should expect reduction of negative feelings. Adequate preparation of 
counselees, whether through individual interviews or through small group 
sessions, should bring each one to a degree of readiness to approach tests 
with a desirable mixture ot alertness, interest, and effort, but with a mini- 
mum of negative emotion. 


In reviewing the test results of an individual, the counselor can make 
an effort to appraise the role which anxiety and tension may have played 
tor that person. Perhaps some day there will be well-validated instruments 
o e administered along with other tests which will provide a systematic 
experienced by each person, along with 
effprt*! nf to be made in the scores because of the 

For now. it would be desirable to experi- 
“ 'he ray, or Man./es, Ar,x!e,y Scale and the 
hetrean nr hy Sarason and hit attneiates. to see whether 

aSnXC f =>"«''? “e'e of each person while 

It leas, rema- ''PP""“™8 effects of this level of anxiety must, for nosv 
at least rema n a matter for individual analysis nrobablv best explored 

rh'”' .estsThr” unselor heep 

alert to the inflii 'e'earch findings nosv available and be especially 
an unTammlfna, '* ‘“ht of a complex nature, on tests of 

important to the .naVlar ““ threatening or 


Effort and Motivation 

Th'- 'he degree of effort 

he expends. Th.s aspect .s related to d.e previous topic of anxiety, since 
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groups The only one of the three groups which showed any significant de 
crease was the popular music group, and they decreased only on the Pa™ 
graph Reading part of the test, and not on the Vocabulary part There 
were no significant differences between those subjects who reported that 
they customarily studied with the radio on and those who didn t The ex 
perimenters suggest that the results may be explaine y two ac . rs , 
that the popular music had a more distracting rhyt m, an , ’ 

the Paragraph Reading part required more sustained concen ra 1 
the Vocabulary part and was therefore more sensitive to the ^ * 

traction They concluded that the distractor effect of music depends bot 
on the type of music and the complexity of the test materials 
Super'Ld others (1947) >ntroduced a series <>£ 
administration to graduate student groups of Z tler 

and the Otis Quifi Scoring Test of Mental AbtUty While the experi 

mental group took us tests, conspirators played a ZZl^t 

room, bfrst Into the room to ask a question, and argued "oisily jmt out 
side the door The final touch was to have the timer go ™nutes 

prematurely, the experimenter then telling t e “""OJ® ^ 

tinue for an additional five minutes With a o 1 , control 

nificant differences in test scores between this group and the control 

group, which had none of these (1948), who with one 

Another kind of distraction was used by Stauut K'9i 
group sounded a buzzer every thirty seconds, ^ “ts “ 

number of problems that have_been accom^^^^ compared with a 

number than they were able to do) Thw J distractions but was 

control group and with a third group wh 

urged to work accurately, had a .f^correcl items on two tests 

tots, but they also had a net loss The distraction 

Here again the distractions mentioned, since it was rele 

m Staudt s study is different from the 

vant to the test and involved extent that it inter 

present purposes, however, it is a distra annoyance 

rupted the subjects and apparently w recently studied in depth 

The effect of noise on human functi g „„e\ound to be com 

m a laboratory setting aenson, 1959) nee on certain tasks, some 

plex m nature, sometimes impairing p nature of the task, 

times not They seemed in part to be particular points at 

and m part, of the sequence of “tivh 

which noise was introduced J“'“" ^ „hich in turn is the cause of 

creating or increasing psychological stress, 

changes in functioning , lackinn sound research 

Once again we find ourselves in t e nf 

support for a common sense princip common sense, unless the 

Us wdl continue to proceed on the 
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ditions of test administration In particular, test administrators and proc 
tors need specific guides as to how far to go m answering questions 
both before and during the actual test It simply is not adequate for a 
manual to advise giving further explanation m individual cases as 
necessary to be sure that all students understand what they are to do 
With such ambiguous instructions, we can expect considerable \ariation 
among examiners m the actual explanation some being more ‘ helpful 
than others 


This problem is less serious where trained counselors and psychometrists 
do the testing than it is in many institutional testing programs where it 
is common for classroom teachers (in schools) and clerks (m industry, 
the armed forces, and other places) to be the administrators The re 
sponsibihties would seem to be twofold for the test author and editor to 
give directions as explicitly and unambiguously as possible and for the 
responsible persons m school or agency to select test administrators care 
y an provide them with suitable training and supervision If these 
cautions are not observed, we must face a continuance of the present slate 
rtiTflru'^f result of which is that we are compelled to doubt the ac 
scores furnished by many schools and other institutions, be 
IS not enough assurance that minimum standards of test ad 
ministration have been observed 

irapmTnt '""P'e =nd mechanical, though 

consider sever l ° ^ ^ administration process, we now go on to 
happSte ” of ‘h' general question What 

be aware of? * ° ^ interpreters, we need to 


Physical Conditions of Testing 

rooms iith smtabtubl^ oVoth m well lighted 

of noise or other distract, nti* writing sufaces and with a minimum 

really is very little ev,Hp u **^®*'*‘''^ is the logic of these dicta, there 
scores if the room is poorty Iwht'irf Tth“ ulliniate 

IS noise or other distraction A vnv, [ “eating is awkward, or if there 
have been located and will h» . ^ bearing upon this point 

A study by Henderson Crews “"dT*? is 

of music as a source of distraction d ^ ® ('945) explored the effects 

cations also for the controversial *''' '“*"nK of a test (with imph 

interferes with studying) Colleu^ T'k" '"bether listening to music 
the Nelson Denny Readinir rj? „ women were administered 

played during the administrauon a'seS’ 

and a third with no music Since all '^ 1 ®'°“'’ 

same test some time previously, the Effects of ” d''''"'*"" form of the 

be estimated from differences LtweenThef e 

^ the two sets of scores for the three 
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before testing them. The implication seems equally applicable to guidance 
counselors and to others svho do testing in schools and 
The book by Sarason and others (i960) which h^ 
offers some suggestions that are also pertinent here, ^ 

their theory is that test anxiety is a reflection of the child s relations wi* 
his parent Therefore, they suggest, the child responds to someon ^ 
ministering a test to him with some of the same 

he has in relation to his parents when t/iey ta svit im child’s 

ties. Thus an examiner’s efforts to be <>^ 1 "“:''" 

attempts to be dependent may arouse anxiety in t e i ivhich 

be perceived as tbe kind of rejection and lack of emotional support which 

he has had from his parents. th-yn if has 

This is a topic deserving of a d-l more conside^^^^ 

received in the literature of counseling. .ueeestions 

. examiners of indivdduaU void'd" 

bought m'*e wTthey are perceived by their testees and the way the 
entire test situation is perceived and respon e 

ProbletTt’Soltnng Processes 
A test score in and of itself tells very 
by which it was attained, Form Board test (see 

such as those used in the flcmsed Af * 

Figure 5.1) . Two boys, Paul and 

Identical scores— to make our P<>‘ • ‘ different parts of the 

exactly the same items "ght and wo g 
roomi) . It might be inferred *a <y 

Visualization of the kind tapped by ^ . j identi- 

think out loud as they take the “nViJg out-loud in 

cal problems in different ^ - 5., might be as follows: 

response to the item reproduced in F gu 5 

•pres as the ones up there . . . not 
Paul: Not A, it doesn't look like the those pieces look like just 

B. those pieces are different different shapes . . . certainly not 

the same shape and size . . . not If, 7 

E, that has three pieces ... it must he • oblones, but not rectangles. 

RobcTt: Let’s see, you’d call these g jj^s a triangle and a five sided 

A has two triangles, so it can't be ngn • • • £Qyj., 5 ;ded pieces, and they’re 
figure, so that’s out ... C is made up be it . • - but let’s check the 

oblong but not rectangles so a S ^ parts, so that’s 

others ... D has wo triangles, so Uiats 
impossible ... it has to be C. 

. rar blit through different methods; 
Both boys arrived at the .(.huaiiKition method, apparently 

Paul has used a more nearly pure 
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weight of contrary evidence becomes so staggering as to be no longer 
resistable. It does make sense to be concerned about the illumination in 
a testing room, especially in the case of testees with defective vision. Like- 
wise it makes sense to be concerned about distractions, especially in the 
case of those people who find it difficult to concentrate under such con- 
ditions. For the vast majority of test-takers, however, we can only hypothe- 
size at this point that physical conditions of testing would have to be 
extremely bad (the lighting so poor, for example, that visibility is actually 
impaired) before scores are likely to be noticeably affected. It seems likely, 
rom^ the limited evidence available, that these physical conditions are 
ess important than the psychological conditions of testing, which have 
een iscussed earlier under such topics as preparation for testing, feelings 
about tests, and attitudes toward tesu. Although we have no specific re- 
searc ata to document these contentions, some indirect support comes 
w ” efficiency at the Hawthorne plant of the 

... * Company (Roethlisberger and Dickson, 1939) , in which 

nZm-'r P'>y'i«>co"diiions were found to be much less 

and feelinZ ^ates than were worker perceptions, attitudes. 

The Examiuer and the Psychological Situation 

reaardine theZr^^^ discussed, a brief comment is in order 

Bible effects of the e° concern in guidance testing svith the pos- 

test is taken ClinirrZ"'n"^ P*)'^°'°g>cal situation in which the 

of resrom"; m aZ '•=‘« become aware of the fact that a set 

projettive test of ne" administered test of intelligence or to a 

light of the psycholog°caVs«l^" adequately interpreted only in the 

‘952; Sarason, igjo) , The setti'nu •'"i”i"''' (White, 

and how both arp npr/--- j u ^ includes the examiner and his behavior 

supporting or stimulating perUn''' ‘“'"^"bether as a threatening or 
to please, or someone who doesn't ’ ■'^bel against, someone 

Sacks (1952) studied the elfecu onh " another. 

Btnet scores of nursery srhnM k-ij ^ examiner’s behavior on Stanford- 
Form Land Form M (with ^ score between 

with whom she tried durine Z aynterval) was greater for the group 
tionships as an assistant teiiher than 7 "Sood” rela- 

develop "poor" relationships i„ ,u " "“b '^bom she tried to 

scores did increase, and a control „ *^owever, both groups’ 

during the ten<lay period showcH^™*’’ ®bc had no contact 

eluded that “heightened familiariiZjr^u a 

scores and that a good relationship wim ,c 

improvement than a poor relatiomhin ‘ ,““'""''cr produced greater 
school psychologists, that it svould be^Zm u" ia'Pb'cation for 

Wise to know children in a school 
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for both, since the scores do not reflect the mental processes which are 

used, but only the products. , . , j 

There have been a tew studies of this proMem wh.ch l^d support m 
the thesis that different problemsolving methods can to the same 
result on tesu. Bloom and Broder (1950) had their *“b]ec« ttoh om 
loud while solving problems and concluded ^at they varied so Fcatly m 
their attack on the problems that it was impossible to mfer tom ^ prod^ 
nets what mental processes were used. Jones (1953) as ,1,.;^ responses 
educational psychology course to justify on a separate 
to fifteen multiple-choice items. He found there 
ancy between getting the item right and 
temative was right. In fact, for three of the questions 
given for wrong choices than for correct onesl l^opp ( 953) 
rap™ pE hijl ijE"”" ” ; £““.1 "'”d,r™wi".''n Era, 

method of solution as did the interpreter w en Hence that the 

and (a) a correct answer to an item was not 

student could execute indicate that the 

r ”or:“ does not necessarily mean they possess 

the same amount of skill. validity: the question 

We are dealing here with a "Ts tdng mpped by aVrticu- 

of what human ability or other char rurrendy unable to identify 

lar test or test item. themfore have only very 

a specific mental P™“f’ ‘ hological life, or thinking activ- 

limited bases for describing a person PI ° a skillful counselor can 

ities, tom knowledge of his test scores OJlcoun^^^^ ^ 

sometimes make intelligent gueses, ^ 

spouses to a group of iteim, or h„ ^ .yimeaf process 

went on in that persons thinking. . ^ interpreter, 

and is severely limited by the „l,o uses tests primarily tor 

From the point of view of the somewhat academic 

predictive purposes, the problem p ^ criterion of success, 

in nature. To the extent that a test c (o that extent 

such as grades in school or rahnP by ®“P j,e sufficient informa- 

the score obtained by an ‘"diwdim^ instance, use an expectancy table 
tion for the counselor s needs. Hera ’ . „£ getting a B average 

to tell John Jones that he has eig _ ^ 5„eh as his 

at XYZ college (or. more correctly. people ran 

have eight chances in ten”) . It ,’,,e use of dillcrent processes, 

get the same score on a given test b . ^ course, or the same 

so they may also be able to get the sa 
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r.g 5 ■ A Spatial Vtauahtatton Item from the Revised M.nnesoU 
Paper Form Board 

(By permission o! The Psyeholostcal Corporation ) 

used^'more veAaltza'tion T r" d manner Robert has 

and categorizing it then looV ' disassembled parts 

do this mostly with ward, r Ih® *’^'^** which Bt those labels, he may 

Paul seems to have done Though [h” “'"P"'™® ’”=5“ 

these two boys mav fur>/-» ^ resulting scores may be the same, 

which include visualization" '1‘fferently in school courses or jobs 

leatn faster a^drom effrivrr" I”' »■“ 

can be expected to learn better fr™®'' '' v™' methods, ivhereas Robert 
reads them or listens to them Of r ''‘P'‘>"““ons, whether he 
visualization problems, they m “ specific situation involving 

function equally well ’ each n “P learning just as fast and may 
case, the same prediclion would\e Wt°ach In that 

score on the test However, to the exielll^n 

m a particular situation, one learn.nir J function differently 

more than the other, to that extent n 

same prediction jnst because they happn^d , V 

the test Yet, one has no altemat^c buHrm v 

t to make the same interpretation 
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use o£ this kind o£ device for measuring job proficiency, this item type, 
or a modification of it, might contribute toward increased construct va- 
lidity of aptitude and other tests by giving at least some information about 
the process by svhich an individual arrived at his answer to a questio . 

Self-teaming or Instructional Scoring Devices 

Teachers sometimes go over classroom tests with their 
learning value of the experience. This seems to P™«dure, 

since students often are more ego-involved at such 
normal class sessions, and learning therefore may e more ^ Immedi- 
been speculated that it might be even more valuable to have an mmedi- 
ate report, to the person taking a test, of the ^ ^^rpsy 

as he makes it. This is in keeping with a principle deri , 5/5 

chology of learning, that the greater the proximity 
respome and the reward or other consequence of that response, the more 

effective will be the learning. whirh rom- 

With this kind of rationale, devices have been ^eve “ped ■'vhi* c m^ 

bine testing and instruction.^ signalled to the testee 

punchboard, and the correctness of his ans g j,, 

in various ways, sometimes by the depth svit ” ^ appears 

to enter the hole (Severin, 1955) , sometime y ^ results have 

under the hole punched Oones -d 

been reported with the use of these de students and 

scoring achievement tests in “^‘’'"^^^^"Jwhich took conventional 
compared the results with those of ot ^ 

tests. He concluded: "More of^rron is also much 

scoring device than in the usual '=■*“’ • ^ a greater discrimina- 

greater; since three times as many errors can be maue, g 

tion in measurement might be '’’./reported above, self-scoring 

Useful especially with achievemen , aptitude and to 

devices may also offer some promise PP discriminate between 

other kinds of tests. It ■''>‘‘'“’8 ^ right Lswer is either option 

Student A, who knows, correctly, th g ^ gjp. 

a or d but not 6 or c and chooses the g ^ 

dent B, who chooses the same OTong o . answer on his second 

student, using a self-scoring d‘^>“’ ppe chance in three ot guess- 
try. whereas the °*er studem will jp’' jpted out in the quotation 

mg right on his second try. This, as _ „f'L„,urement. in addition to 
above, should improve the thing about the material svhile 

us value in helping testees to he a serious flaw in the 

taking a test. Of course, the latter val Y 

orhinM in which there has been a recent 
* These devices are related to the team ing m testing and appraisal aspect 

increase oj interest. Our focus here, however, 
rather than the instructional. 
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rating from a supervisor on the job, even though in the course or on the 
job they get their respective results by using different mental processes. 
What one student accomplishes in a drafting course through actual vis- 
ualization, another may accomplish by means of verbal problem-solving, 
and still another by a more mathematical reasoning process. 

It is likely, however, that we will in the long run have higher levels of 
predictive validity if tests are developed which have greater construct 
validity, in the sense that a test score can be interpreted as representing 
the product of a specific series of psychological operations. Furthermore, 
greater construct validity will give counselors the tools with which to do 
a better job of “descriptive interpretation" (see Chapter 7) , that is, of 
understanding better how his counselee thinks and what kind of penon 
he is. This understanding may be used without any predictive implica- 
tions, simply to help the client know himself better. The understanding 
may also be used by counselor and client in the process of clinical pre- 
diction: the process by which the counselor develops a “model”'of this 
person, from which inferences may be drawn as to how he will behave in 
one situation or another in the future (see Chapter o for detailed discus- 
sion of this clinical process) . 

Tab Item 


ot test items may make contributions to- 
Tah T construct validity of tests. One such method is the 

cLdner ^ 0 ^“ (Gl^tcr. Damrin, and 

from a “ tllustrated in their report by an excerpt 

television set •" trouble-shooting a defective 

case "the scree * ^ v gtven a description of the symptom, in this 
Xh mieht r u u ™ appears." There follow a list of checks 

orXrS 2 ‘""W-hooter: "Tuning: Tune in a station" 

"Vertical Sween- C “P brightness and contrast controls” or 

vertical sweep coil"-in this 
examinee’s sele t' ° ^ eighteen different checks is available for the 
by the subject infoml,Ph■°*''^'u''' which, when removed 

actually had performed tSt°D obtained if he 
For the first check quoted abw '"for «^>=vision set. 

under the tab is "sound appears on «vealed 

of the tab opposite the las't’died ” "o picture." Removal 

test: “Loud, rough, roaring sonndTs‘’hSri" 

As the authors suggest, the Tah . , 

sample test but wiLut thelecessi,7“"e 

dividual administration. It can be scorLT'TP'rr ' I 

taken before the right answer is selected. '"fa 

be kept of the re, Luce of steps tak™ “ ’'=“’‘<1 “uid 

P n. In addition to the more obvious 
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have influenced the results, and aware also of these additional facts about 
the counselee’s behavior and personality. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

As has been pointed out a number of times, the ills of test administra- 
tion — inadequate motivation, exaggerated tensions, response sets which 
distort the client’s image — are often the results of inadequate preparation 
for taking tests. A good program of test administration, then, begins long 
before the day on which tests are given: it begins with a study of the needs 
and readinesses of those individuals or groups who are to take the tests, 
it continues with selection of tests which are appropriate to those needs, 
and it includes as large a measure as possible of involvement and identifi- 
cation of examinees with the tests and with their anticipated contribu- 
tions. 
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process, since it is a threat to the confidentiality of test materials Where 
this IS a problem, or where one wishes to use the same test for the same 
person at a later date, as a measure of growth then self-scoring devices 
may not be usable 


Other Learning During Test-Taking 

As suggested in Chapter 3, a major argument in favor of client par 
ticipation of some sort m planning a testing program is that it increases 
the likelihood that the client will learn something about himself while 
taking tests Let us suppose that a client and counselor have decided to 
use a test of spatial visualization in order to provide some predictive in 
formation about the chances of success as a draftsman The client with 
some understanding of the particular function which the test is to perform 
will, It is hoped, be more conscious of the ease or difficulty he has with 
this kind of material His perceptions during the test should therefore 
give him some additional basis for deciding whether drafting is for him 

mi ar y, a c lent taking a personality inventory who has explored with 
mav ^1^^ questions which the test is aimed at answering 

each mdi^ seIf<oncept as he thinks through his answers to 

the scoring ua question If this happens, the profile which emerges from 

selor confer tn(rpfV^"i taking the test When client and coun- 

basis for a nrod^ ‘utpressions and insights may form the 

In , ^ Observal,om During TM-Takiug 

servations which m'av' be °n>y brief mention should be necessary of oh 
tration of tests to indtviihlals'o/ ‘‘“""K *e actual adminis 

following groups Espeaally noteworthy are the 

1 Symptoms of excessive ten^mT, j 

nail biting and trembling anxiety, such as perspiration, 

aLdoodhng motivation or effort, such as day^freaming 

3 Apparent fatigue, sleepiness, or illness 

4 Apparent efforts .0 copy from oih^^ 

5 Misunderstanding or difficultv 

mculty understanding directions 

Whenever possible, the teacher or oth 
notes of hts observations, at least of th” ^^mmtstrator should make 

selor, m reviewing the results later wdl 

inicr, will be aware of factors which may 
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ence of interpreting a set of scores to a counselee and then, because of 
what appears to be a contradiction or for some other reason, rescores the 
tests, only to find a serious scoring error. There follows a horrible sinking 
sensation, as one wonders how many other misinterpretations he has given 
other youngsters, without knowing it, and what the results have been. For 
some the result may be reduced confidence in the counselor, in tests, or 
in guidance in general. For others it may be confusion about their plans 
for the future or doubts about themselves. It is really not a sign of fas- 
tidiousness or compulsiveness to insist on two independent scoring of 
every test. There is enough inaccuracy in psychological and educational 
measurement that counselors can do nothing about, it is inexcusa e to 
allow serious scoring errors to be added 


Machine Scoring 

Scoring large numbers of answer sheets by machine provides rapid serv- 
ice with ; minimum of manpower, but, as will be seen later discussing 
hand scoring, one gives up opportunities for obtaining ^ ^ 

live information when mechanical scoring is done. It ^ 

that scoring machines are not infallible and, as with hand 
independent scorings of each answer sheet may be necessary to assure 

Machine scoring may be arranged in several l*?fo*Drobablv 

Ular, in terms of numbers of tests scored annually (t oug rontracts 
the newest approach) is the package arrangement by 
with a test publisher or distributor for use of his test booklets and answer 
sheets and W scoring and reporting of scores, 
profile sheets, sometimes on group tabulation s ee s. 

is not entirely an unmixed blessing; the '“eer convenience has all mo 

often been the primary factor which sells the plan to 

carrying far more weight than any considerations f 7^ 

A second kind of =>"=>"£"^'^7 “ p„\f^“heT m dt 

■res in the Sirong, Bernreuter, and "‘^'^^.rate from the purchase of test 
sity Testing Bureau. | ^ ely proportioral to the nura- 

materials; the cost per unit is usually inver y P P arranee- 

her of answer sheets scored during ? JJ'rs^nKUnder the package plan 
ment provides somewhat more he wants them. A major dis- 

one cannot always have the materials purchase 

advantage in using a test-scoring , j,, when he may 

and store his own test booklets and ans 
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Scoring the Test 


In this chapter, we shall consider several elements in test 
scoring, beginning first with the actual counting or other process which 
results m one or more raw scores. Next there will be some consideration 
of other kinds of information, both quantitative and qualitative, which 
one may extract from responses to a test. Finally there will be some at* 
ention to t e use of norms and the conversion of raw scores to more 
meaning u scores, such as percentiles, IQ’s, and grade equivalents. 


SCORING METHODS 

one'^dTv agencies and clinics, the quantity of testing in any 

that hand to warrant machine scoring methods, so 

mutrnns ‘hese settings. In schools and other in- 

The details of «ro ' ’ scoring is of increasing importance, 

^ope o Ae I"® "f ““Chines are beyond the 

esrpu^rr„ '»«->' infonnatL from 

maeWne from? £""> manufaeturers of the 

Tpa^o” rsrs™:" T 

summarized in the Proceed, nn, ,1 ' “"d possibiliues are 

Test, „g Problems (1954). ® ^ Inmtatiorral Cor,ferer,ce on 

Scoring Accuracy 

viom'asAfrt =>" Wea as oh- 

vious as tnis is overlooked: If a colln«,.l,^,. . . . je,A 

^ . , , counselor can t assume that the recorded 

Hnrfts of ^ 

^e daJ^^^ero, goo-^ “ him and Ly even 

be dangerous. Th.s pnncple ts naade vivid each time one has the experi- 
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tests suitable for its needs, characteristics, and goals It is an even greatei 
error to assume that using such a service, even the best of them, relieves 
the school of responsibility for having its own staff resources in the area of 
tests and measurement Tests are never self interpreting, even when they 
are almost self scoring Elaborate test proeies are of little value without 
competent local staff to interpret and apply them Some of the services 
mentioned above are highly professional and will help schools to be aware 
of the facts just mentioned Others, unfortunately, are highly commercial 
m nature and not motivated by professional and service criteria 


Hand Scoring 

As with machine scoring there must be assurance of accuracy This can 
best be obtained by arranging for two independent scorings of evepr an- 
swer sheet or test booklet Independence ideally involves two different 
scorers, the second going through all operations as did the first rat er 
than just checking the counting and addition of the first Simply checking 
another s figures is not enough, as accountants can tesidy, since errors 
are easily repeated by suggestion when one sees the numbers which have 
already been written by the other person 
Some kinds of answer sheets are easier to use than others, one of the 
tnore convenient is the hole punched stencil which fits over an yp 
answer sheet, so that one can see instantly which correct answers have 
been marked by the subject Scoring is then a matter ot counting visi e 
pencil marks Perhaps even more convenient is the car on ac e yp 
of answer sheet, such as the Clapp Young in which carbon paper or car 
bon backing instantly records the subjects marks on a sheet 
tains small boxes or circles, each one representing a correct respom 
ing here does not require a separate stencil, one simp y coun 
her of carbon pencil marks which are msidc squares or 
the number of correct items The Califoinia Test Bureau ° 

patented device, Scor-eez, which also makes use of . 

matic indication of right and wrong answers The shee s o 
bon marU appear are imprinted so as .0 show not only ^a ,e 

been answered correctly, but also the type of material ° 

tapped by the item so that a rapid visual “^hee^ 

diagnostic purposes Finally, there is the pin pric rountint; 

tiled with the A'uder Fre/erence Hccord, which also permits counting 

soires Without the use of stencils or other scoring , scorme 

All of these are easier to score than tests -sing the strip -“""J 

tfesice, in which there is a strip for each page o 

■ng the correct word, letter, number, or ''■-'';;";/;;”^‘;;TeTion nen.; 
santage ot the strip device is that it permits the use P 

"Inch require subjects to write reliability of scoring, 

ot an .\ A disadiantage is the possibility of lower 
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use them only for a few days or weeks It is wise to compare costs care- 
fully giving some thought also to the possibility of sharing the test mate 
rials with one or more other schools 

Sometimes statistical services may be arranged with the test scoring 
service these may include computation of local means, percentiles cor- 
relations with local criteria and other statistics University Test Bureaus 
may be more likely to offer this service, since they tend to be somewhat 
more research minded than other organizations Making use of such serv 
ices provides the local norms and other standardization data which can 
be far more valuable than those reported in test manuals National data 
provide the foundation they give a basis for deciding that a particular 
test has enough merit (in terms of various evidences of reliability and 
validity) and enough promise to be worth trying The real value of many 
tests (particularly those of achievement scholastic aptitude, and prognosis 
for school subjects) comes later, when local norms have been developed 
and when local validation studies have been completed Then the coun 
selor has substantial bases for making predictive statements for an indi 
vidual or a group (Dyer 1957) This point will be discussed in greater 
detail in later chapters 

Still another plan is to join a testing program such as those sometimes 
operated by universities state departments of education, and other organ 
izations such as the Educational Records Bureau ' In these programs one 
IS in e ect joining with a number of other schools in the purchase and 
scoring o tests and the pooling of information for the purpose of de 
Woping regional or other special norms As usually operated, the central 
office maintains files of test materials from which each member school 
''>« point the service operates much 
o e pac age plans first mentioned wiih testing dates being planned 
lions those of other schools Some of these organiza 

snonsL r regarding test interpretation and some 

sponsor conferences and workshops 

own tpsiarnr^ schools and school systems have rented or purchased their 
share a marhln® equipment In some instances several smaller systems 
and arranvint, ^ housing it in the most convenient location 

rnr^bahlvT ? “ conHicting dates This 

chmT ifkeot b, ” “’’T"'' arrangements provided the ma 

^rmirnml course this provides only 

tne minimum service of scoring ^ 

nrfactrw ">“tt decide which of these ap 

proaches best meets Its needs It is a mistake however to expect that any 
such arrangement can relieve the school of all responsibib.y for selecting 

m th" u?oI obj°eclive lechnliju'e'] 

maybetouad.n ihistefaence 8““"“ (Tnxler ig;, p „) Further dela.U 
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2. Recording on the answer sheet all numbers and computations in- 
volved in the scoring. 

3. Recording on the answer sheet the equated score and the name of 
the norm group which was used. 


If these steps are taken, the answer sheet (or test booklet if responses 
are ^vritten directly in the booklet) will contain a complete record of what 
happened. The values which may be deri\ed from these steps include the 
following: 

1. The red pencil marks quickly identify uTong answers. One use of 
the information is to make a rapid check of the scorer's^ arithmetic by 
counting ivrongs (all items with red marks) and subtracting these from 
the total number of items. If desired, the original scoring may be checked 
by placing the stencil on the answer sheet and quickly looking for errors 
that were not marked in red. 

2. Visual inspection of the red marks permits a rapid survey of the dis- 
tribution of errors. They may be bunched toward (a) the end, indicating 
perhaps the effects of fatigue or, if the items are arranged in order of in- 
oeasing difficulty, the fact that the subject reached hh ceiling They may 
be (b) bunched at the beginning, sometimes indicating the 

vrarm up person who didn't get the point at first. They may be (c) istri 
uied throughout the test, in which case they may represent carelesn«s, 
guessing, or, in an omnibus test with different types of content, 1 cu ty 


with certain types of material. 

3. By going back to the test questions, one can identify the kinds of 
material which the subject found most difficult. On an omnibus test su* 
as the Otis or the Henmon-Nelson, or any number of achievement tests, 
one can thus identify the sources of major difficulty, su m soca u ary, 
fractions, generalizations from given data, or whatever. is may su^es 
to the counselor certain hypotheses, which can be explored with the ciie , 
leading perhaps to recommendations for remedial wor , or simp y 
creased awareness by the client of his strengtiis an wea ess 

d. Still another value which may be obuined from the mark ing o f 
errots is the opportunity to check with the counse ee onreaso 
By repeating a missed Lm to the client and asking him to expimn ^ 
choice of anfwer. we can sometimes identity sources of difficulty. 

-ork may be done right then and there (it it « an 

item) or referral made for remedial work. In the mse of ™te ap 

•itudes, this kind of diagnostic work will more likely c us ^ 

tion of this person's psychological cliaracteristi^. w.th a 

remediation dian tovvard seeking implications for career planning, clioos 


school subjects, or other decisions. 

5- The suggested notation on the answer sheet ol all 


computations 


in* 
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since the scorer must judge whether the letter written by the subject is an 
a or a c, or whether a word is spelled correctly. If nothing important is 
lost by being restricted to multiple-choice items, the stencil and the carbon 
types of scoring device are clearly superior in terms of convenience and 
accuracy of scoring. 

The question of who does the scoring is not easily answered, except in 
general terms — that it should be someone who has the requisite abilities 
of perceiving, counting, adding, dividing, all with speed and accuracy, 
and who will approach the task with carefulness and a high regard for the 
importance of accuracy. Classroom teachers, psychologists, counselors, and 
psychometrists may or may not have this combination of qualities. Some 
of these people are too high in intelligence and some too low in patience to 
continue for long with the more-or-less routine task of scoring large num- 
bers of tests. Some may simply lack the ability to perceive accurately under 
speed conditions. 

Although this is speculation and needs empirical verification, the job 
would probably be done best by skilled clerks who have the requisite com- 
bination of specific abilities and who are neither too low nor too high in 
general intelligence. If this hypothesis is true, it is certainly unwise to 
ask teachers and other professional worken to do a job which most of 
them find unpleasant and burdensome. 

Whoevw does the scoring must be well-trained for the job and carefully 
possibilities of errors in all phases of test scoring, 
a of the stendl on the answer sheet (being off by 

will anr. imprcssion of correct placement, since marks 

inp nf windows) , the actual counting, the record- 

eue..in(. fn ^^*1 ^ ^ ^vision and subtraction involved in correction-for- 

tiles and nib"' ‘“‘“I’'"® stibpart scores, and conversion to percen- 
tiles and other equated scores. 

wi, Injormation from the Answer Sheet 

process' whiArt"””* ‘here are some techniques in the scoring 

P '’T ' ''■‘h useful information. The 

procedures which are here recommended include the following stepsi 

'■ Ont'Ti'iiTni*'; ’r" right and which wrong. 

mLk o7 V " ■“ P"' " distinctive) pencil 

7 LrdevTJh done with the stencil 

show f black pen7linf. 7m •" “'““"d 

P • j • ' * ""y “™ 'hat has been answered 

7?7h ^’h sheet. With the vari- 

ous carhon-backed answer sheets, this step is unnecessary, since the 
subjects own penal marks are already 7,omaticalIy recorded as 
right or wrong answers. ^ 
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the answer sheet) , the percentile score in another (say the cumulative rec- 
ord card) . and, to find out which norms were used, having to calculate 
the subject’s age or grade at the time of the test, then check the table of 
norms for that age or grade level to see if suitable norms were used ac- 
curately. 


CONVERTING THE SCORE 

No attempt will be made here at systematic or thorough coverage of the 
various types of scores (percentile, IQ, grade equivalent, standard score, 
stanine) - The subject is treated in detail in many basic texts in measure- 
ment and statistics and in a Test Service BuUeUn of the Psychologica 
Corporation (Seashore, 1955)- The test interpreter should ^ 
the statistical and other implications of each kind of scor^which ones 
may be averaged, which ones actually represent a comparison wit 
group and which ones are just extrapolations. One YeTe^^”n 

Lwever, deserves extended treatment and will be discussed in the section 

which follows. 

All Converted Scores Are Sample-Bound. Including the JQ 
Whether one converts a raw score into an IQ. a Vl" 

score, or a grade equivalent, he is in every case “^^P S vfidesnread 
score with Lt of a particular group of people, ^ 

misconception, even “““"S ^J'VcTq, bul also the grade equiva- 

dependable, more solid than other jt is undoubtedly at 

The origin of ,3cld on Scholastic aptitude (often 

least in part a reflection of the value p concept) and on reading 

misnamed intelligence, sAnchn really alttough emphasis on 

ability. These values long ‘‘’e Sputnik^em. aU 

them has fluctuated over T ^i„„ 

particular is quite understandably a m mrt in influencing 

the level of sloling their child Ms Wend"! will be^ 

what he will do for a living, where 1 rf,iidren will play with when 

how he will spend his leisure time, wljom each social- 

young, and whom they will ^ represent the most important 

class level, educational attainment ^ven of holding on to one’s 

single means of climbing to the next I illustrative 

:rih:;s " 

'“si^TlcIt^dely scen-by pamms ;,‘“‘’S’s"^'nS^ionat uX it 
35 tlic most important factor in setting 
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volved in the scoring might look like the following on a test such as the 
DAT Numerical Ability Test, in which there is a correction for guessing 


8 

27 --=25 
4 

This communicates to the counselor (who may not have scored the test 
himself) that there were 27 items right and 8 wrong, with an adjusted 
score of 25 He has an immediate basts for checking all arithmetic, and he 
can also check to be sure that the correction for guessing was made as di 
reeled in the manual for the test 

6 Inspection of the computation, such as that illustrated above, 
quickly reveals to the counselor something of the test taking approach of 
the person — whether this is a person who guesses much or one who is cau 
tious The following computations, for example, based on a test which 
contains 60 items, all yield the same net score, but they represent differ 
ences in approach 


Jack 

Lucy 


35--~ = 35 

-4... 


Victor 40-^ = 35 

a ^ person who cannot or will not make even 

Quantitv^in*^* Victor may be one who produces much greater 

mav he mm ^ but at the cost of many errors Lucy 

oZr “ What the counselor does tv.th 

pom. ex«n? b' discussed further at .h.s 
one like Jack to be'" little mf 

we mmht heln f daring whereas under other circumstances 

Tf aTpta* ™ M °ccupat.on in which his kind 

:LTrd:terc“ r4edtL“ "" 

7 A notation of the conv^rt-^ 

lent) along with specification of P'lde equiva 
cample on the MeWicnicc, ffeuson'.^^Tro^^hT^/; 

36 = 15th %,le _ 

permits the counselor to be certain »i.». , , , , 

erade bovs'^ and to rh,.^t tu " suitable norms were used (12th 
graae boys) and to check the conversion rapidly bv use of the table of 
norms in the manual Havine all th»* u ^ ^ ^ ^ f f,r 

mnr#. /•nnirflr,.or.» .u t, ® ’^'Sht On the answer sheet is far 

more convenient than havine to look for fi,,. 1 /cuv 

6 iwouL lor the raw score in one place (say 
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with others in the state, region, or nation, then obviously we want state, 
regional, or national norms. It a youngster were considering becoming an 
auto mechanic, would it be more informative to compare his score on a 
mechanical aptitude test with the distribution of scores of a sample of 
auto mechanics (or mechanical trainees, or whatever) in the same city 
or town, or would it be more informative to compare his score with that 
of a national sample? Probably the former, for two reasons: hirst, the 
chances are that he will plan to work in that city or town, an e wi e 
competing for a job and for promotions tvith the local mechanics. Sec- 
ondly, "national" samples are rarely, if ever, really national in scope. A - 
though some achievement and scholastic aptitude tests norme 

with samples intended to cover all parts of the country and to represent 
the various socioeconomic groupings, urban and rura popu ations, an 
so on. they are still quite the exception. For the most part, norms for t^ 
are based on samples from only a few localities, and are further Inn te 
by the fact that they arc obtained from those schools, ^ 

centen, employment agencies, or business establis iments sv ic 
rented to eo-opere/e. This is a further selective factor ^ 

extent to which we can assume these norms to be represen a ' cannot 
in general" or "service stations in general." As a result, sve 
judge the applicability of a set of norms in relation to one 

particular client. If he should leave this area and 
which is too or looo miles distant, we usually ^ 

whether the published norm group is similar in distribution to the group 

in the locality in which he will be working. ic tn 

What it comes down to is this: More times than not, => decision « to be 
made in relation to a particular high school, college. 
unit. What would therefore be moi^usefu - j^nr^th 
group. In some instances, such norms are y curriculum 

schools should be able to obtain separate norms 
group in the senior high school ^bu.n^s^or — 

cational, agriculture) ■ J““bermore, J pre^ngineer- 

has specialized senior high schools (for s Jiffirnltv to obtain 

ing p^reparation) should be able eret g da^. Lch 

from each of these schools a set of norm measures have been 

would show their distribution of scor« mathematics achievement 

found to be rulevant-schol^tic aptit subjects. This 

tests, grades in particular subjects, " S the usual gen- 

would permit counselors to report in meaningful to counselees: 

eral terms, but in a ™y thays mu sophomores 

Tommy, your score on Test ^ bet ^ ^ 

at Technical High School, and on Tes y on tests 

three out of Hve.” Or: “Mrs. Williams, your daug 
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follows that much of a family’s social-status anxiety is focused on his IQ. 
Perhaps this explains why it is so difficult to get people to understand that 
a child's IQ is just another kind of converted score, based on his responses 
to a group of items, and that the IQ represents a comparison of his num- 
ber of correct responses on that test with those of a particular group of 
people of his age or grade level * Otherwise responsible people, in schools 
and elsewhere, set up rigid IQ cut-off points — for special class placement, 
elimination from school, and other purposes — without specifying the par- 
ticular test, grade level at which given, or circumstances under which 
given, as if the IQ is unchanging no matter what particular test is used 
or how nearly that particular testing session represents the usual or max- 
imal level of functioning of the child. All too often one hears teachers and 
guidance counselors categorize an individual or a group by the IQ: “His 
IQ IS 83," rather than “he got an IQ of 83 on the XYZ test in the sixth 
grade, or even better “his IQ has ranged from 76 on the ABC test in the 
second ^ade to 94 on the }KL test in the fourth grade to 83 on the XYZ 
m the sixth grade." Similarly, reading level is spoken of in these abso- 
ute terms, as if these tests also are free of the limitations of norms, va- 
iidity, and reliability to which other tests are subject. With reading tests, 
grade level; how can he possibly 
material?." rather than, “on the Blank test of read- 
9 f V ^ ^ score which, based on national norms, converts to a 

3 4 grade equivalent." 

dam.m'/w scholastic aptitude and reading ability are fun- 

true that school and in some other life activities. It is also 

t vclv constam’th'' “ compared with his peers, is rela 

.n. rL?.v ‘hco“ghout l.te. Neither of these truths, however, negates 


these truths, however, negates 

- intelligence, and reading. 

which yields a score whT”?l'l°L‘’'''‘‘™' *" P»«icular spheres, each of 


the fact that tests of scholastic 


group The meSug^oftn ro''and"”""'l- ^ 
more universal tiao ” ^ ® reading grade equivalent are no 

verted score " percentiles, standard scores, or any other con- 


local vs. published norms 

tL answer depends on TheTest'and' TI 

it If we are dealing with an achi.^™ ' 

used for placement of students in smi^ " “ s 

will probably be more useful If wevrish? 

We wish to see how this school compares 

*See m Chapter IS the discusjion of omiMrah.!.,- r 

teals paraoHity of IQs among different intelligence 
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pie which was drawn from a number of colleges of unknown or of mixed 
levels and types. It is much more valuable for them to know that Mar- 
garet would he in the top fifth (on a test or on high school average) at 
College R, in tlie middle fifth at College S, and in the lowest fifth at 

College T. , , n 

This kind o£ local norm has. in fact, been developed by some colleges, 
which transmit to high school counselors information about the test 
scores of their student body (see, for example. Table 6.1) . su in or 
mation were available in a high school for all or most of the colleges its 
seniors apply to. a better job could be done of helping students to apply 
appropriately. There are objections to this by some college offiaals, and 
often for good reason: If a college is trying to raise the level of its student 
body, it may fear that distributing normative data based on its presmt stu- 
dents would result in discouraging better students from applying. On the 
other hand, some of the more selective colleges like to sprmkle their en- 
tering classes with some students who may not be ouutan mg aca em 
ically but who have one or another desired characteristic: e.g.. athle ic 
skill, leadership ability in student activities and government, or artistic or 

...» 

apply also to local norms for particular high schoo s or o p 
pbnL and offices. In part, these are problems 

collection of information within the school or company. -rhnnl and 

Stacie, however, is communicating the resulting norms 

agency counselor. There is re,^ 

confidence is not widespread, to say the least. T'rx veTmf pvrent 

There is also a fundamental issue of public policy he . 
should a democracy put in the hands of counselors, or ^ 

matter, such potentially powerful tools of ^^r*e 

individuals and their families of */^tent, the populations 

"unlikely?” Will it stereotype, to an .1. 1 <.„taiMv could 

from which colleges are filled and (he possible ill^lifects 

happen, and we would be wise ‘° '™®er the fact is^that local norms, 
resulting from this “efficiency move. Ho ' v hiVh school and 

for colleges certainly, are “P[n“the counselors’ heads, are 

agency counselors; these norms, ^ ^ counselors talk 

often of a vague and sometimes of an OT „„.puscs. and as they 

with college representatives, as they vi 5 j 2 Colleges, they 

talk with their owm alumni who fhfn me fheie im- 

inevitably store up at least '.'"P"”'"”. "X Lllege never takes 

prcssions m informing tlieir young c ^ College uses 

anyone with a College Board score unde 55 » 
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of clerical aptitude and scholastic aptitude which would make her an 
above average student in the commeraal course of study in high school 
However, m the academic or college prep curriculum she would be in the 
lowest fourth in scholastic aptitude and in her grades to date, she would 
still be above average in clerical aptitude but in a curriculum which 
doesn t make much use of that kind of ability 

College Norms 

Similarly, local norms for particular colleges are far more useful than 
published norms which are based on samples of 5 50, or even 500 col 
leges What the student and his parents wish to know is not how the boy 
or girl will compare with college students in general in the United States 
Nor do they wish to know how he compares with students in a total sam 


Table 6 1 Distribution o£ College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores 


Men Women 

Verb Math Verb Math 

No % No % No % No % 


750-800 

0 

0 

24 

700-749 

*7 

4 

64 

6^0 699 

46 

12 

8$ 

600-649 

76 

20 

84 

550-599 

95 

24 

80 

500-549 

73 

>9 

38 

450-499 

64 

16 

14 

400-449 

‘5 

4 

0 

350 -S 99 

2 

5 


300-349 

0 

0 



6 

4 

2 

6 

3 

16 

19 

8 

24 

to 

21 

4 > 

18 

39 

*7 

21 

62 

27 

49 

21 

20 

44 

19 

50 

22 

10 

36 

16 

35 

»5 

4 

»7 

7 

20 

9 

0 

4 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 


Tolheu/r coKegr of arts and science the university of 

venity of Rochester ^ permission of the Director of Admissions The Urn 


Table 6 a Scholastic Aptitude Test Median Scores 


Liberal Am and m Busine« aa 


in Engineering (91 scores) 

Total Class 

Men (388 scores) 

IVomen (ss8 scores) 

Men and Women together (616 scores) 


Sot-mcr Ibid 


Verbal Mathematical 


586 

604 

621 

68 1 

5605 

65s 

573 

632 

612 

604 

586 

622 
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CONCLUSION 

We have now considered some of the methods, some of the problems, 
and some of the issues related to the process by which a person’s responses 
to a series of questions become translated into a score or set of scores. We 
turn now to the next stage of the process, that which we call interpretation, 
which deals with the derivation from a set of test scores of information 
and insights regarding a person. 
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Its own battery of tests and requires a minimum score of such and-so,” 
or that ‘ you’d never last a year at Z College, with your SC A T score ” Per 
haps It would be a net improvement over the present state of affairs, to 
collect and to make available to (X>unselors the most accurate possible 
normative information ^ 


SPECIAL SCORES 

Counselors sometimes develop for their own use speaal scores for 
standardized tests, scores over and above those provided in the manual 
Most often these are used only by the particular counselor, school, or 
agency that developed them, with or without benefit of empirical verifica 
tion of their value and significance Occasionally these are reported in the 
literature For example, Barnette (1955) reports the development of part 
scores for the Vocabulary, Arithmetic, and Block Counting items of the 
Army Genera/ Clasitfication Test He concludes that the part scores have 
some diagnostic value despite their relatively high intercorrelations Ebel 
(1954) experimented with rate scores on three college aptitude measures 
but found that they had little value in the prediction of academic success 
^rrillo and Reichan (1952) offer a “caution factor” for use with the 
AGE examination, the factor being the ratio of the number of correct re 
sponses to the number of responses attempted They report that use of 
this factor to adjust the usual Quantitative. Linguistic, and Total scores 
t * validity for predicting grades of first year engineering 
,tT f (‘950) offers some support for this approach from the 

r«ulis of his factor analysis study He found that recording both nghu 
P=>Per and pencil tests, with a sample of avia 
factnr wh.ri.' resulting factor analysis a ‘‘carefulness’ 

scormtr had . ^ appeared if the usual right minus ivrong 

scoring had been used ° 

the°r o'^Tn"rh°" developed speaal scoring methods of 

onJ^Tsurt ''V usefulness to their tests In the 

uelL?to othl^r.h°^^ *0 ^eir originators as 

are renorted m th supported by empirical research studies svhich 

are reported in the professional literature 

*Al the time of writinff there are . ■ » 

ot Ihe Collesc Enlranre no™> <"> 

Ihoic lati for Jdminion, purport. “ 

the publicallon of luch normSta ^^tr .II ‘l»‘ » numbtr of jtarr ago 

/or CoHtjt Er„),o,tu Ka. Pr,rf.ofog.rof 

for .951 1. Included in Sinng io,fl Uf, i* i l 
cation now will be found to outweitb anr dlradvT^ ***' advantage, of .uch pu 
be eattetnelf .aluable erpecall, to raunLllStlhr^®? “’">pdaln>'“ 

ence neee»a'r, to collect ihel, oln "“ISl "om. - Sr'^e 
Unlverlll/ Syttem ot Ceorgta 1 . dcKrtbed In Chapter * 
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and about the relationship between the two. It will be our task in this 
chapter to provide an overview of the major types of test interpretation 
and of the varieties of interpretive situations. In Chapters 8, 9, and 10, 
we will move on to more specific aspects of statistical and clinical methods 


of interpretation. 

It may be tempting for the practicing counselor, whose interests, after 
all, are practical more than theoretical, to skip some of this material, leav- 
ing it for another day or for other readers. This would be unwise, for a 
number of reasons: First, some of the how-to-do-its will not make any par- 
ticular sense tvithout an understanding of their theoretical foundations. 
Secondly, to interpret tests without being aware of the theoretical founda- 
tions is to function as a technician rather than a professional worker. It 
means that one can do only as he is instructed rather than being equipped 
to select and adapt methods and materials as necessary for a particular 
person or group. It means also that one is unable to use new ideas and new 
findings as they appear in journals, in books, and in speeches at profes- 
sional conferences, because he lacks a framework into which to fit them. 
Lacking the ability to read critically, to evaluate proposed new methods, 
and to integrate them with the old. the test user is at the mercy of every 
high-pressure test salesman and test author, for he has no c oice 
believe them or not to believe them. Finally, to lack theoretical founda- 
tions is to function in a relatively superficial manner, with only limited 


understanding of w/iy one does what he does. , ... 

For alt these reasons, and others, it is worthwhile to stru^le with the 
difficult ideas and theories There is even the chance that, with some suc- 
cessful experiences in handling the more abstract, one may get to hke it 
and seek more of the same. It is an expecially exciting experience (thoug 
one to be approached with caution) to gain a new insight into a counselee 
through applying a theory one has just read about. Likewise it can be 
rewarding to recognize in the discussion section ot a 
image ot a client with whom one talked that very ay .an o s 
clearly than before, to have new understandings and therefore opportuni- 


ties to try new techniques. 


OVERVIEW OF THIS CHAPTER 

T7* j* »T,rmiimllv tlic elemcnts in the process of 

Figure 7.1 presents dt^ammali^Uy ^ 

test score 

test interpretation, as we ‘ since it has been dis- 

■tself- not a great deal need be “>^bo 

cussed m considerable detail in Chapter - mifrht consist of a 

end result of the process of test or a" tt 

dcsaiption of the way a Pe™" ”?'" ; ^ p^^n endeavor. It might be a 
mate of his probable success ot tnilur P ^ 

prediction ot the degree of satisfaction ) 



CHAPTER 


Foundations of Test 


Interpretation 


WE HAVE in our hands a single score or a set of scores 
or an individual, what can be done with these scores to answer the kinds 
ot questions with which we began Should Joe enter a vocational a gen 
eral or an academic high school program? Is Hamel likely to benefit from 
^ yesr tn the fifth grade? Should remedial reading be recommended 
to Bill? Is commercial art an appropriate field of work for Martin? Then, 
tor some counselors, there are questions outside the area of educational 
guidance Should Frances be advised to undertake exten 
Horgan wise in planning marriage at this 
All nf tu tn a neighborhood are most prone to delinquency? 

of t nr/. some elements m common From knowledge 

mechanir-H ' set of characteristics (whether intelligence, 

about the tendency) , what statement can be made 

“ml ,r " °E =>«.ou? This IS not to 

o Sum nm «' tests there is always specific reference 

rus T™ an imerpretalion rs to 

\shich \vin hf. ^ j 1 Chapter z) In such uses and in others 
mg fhe nmont h‘“ ''■“P‘=t "he focus may be on describ- 

undersmnd hou he goMo\rwha,e“ "h "■' d 

in counseling in general iLre is 31^ 

tatinn \\v rrv 1, i ^ almost always an implicit future onen 

lernartlv be^i^^e for example, to knL thLselves bet 

but mainlv in the Iin Ih “ '* Bood for people to know themselves, 

more effectup t 1 self knowledge will enable them to hve 

more eltective and more saiisfvmp ^ , j 

realistic plans ® ” 

Amiscrs to the qu«,ions raised above involve a number of assumptions 
-about a present characteristic of the person, about the future evenl. 


1^0 
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ticular field of work or a course in school, or the expected outcomes for 
him of psychotherapy or of remedial reading, or whatever it is that he 
hopes to get from test scores We shall need to pay a little more attention 
to this end than to the other, giving some consideration to the criterion 
problem and how it affects test interpretation Finally our major empha 
SIS will be on the ‘ bridges which connect the tivo parts Our concern here 
will be both with the statistical or clinical structure of the bndge, as i\eU 
as with the operations which the counselor engages in as he crosses the 
bridge In succeeding chapters we shall give some attention to the dm 
ical versus actuarial conflict in test interpretation, with the arguments re 
garding regression versus discriminant methods of bridging the gap be 
tween test scores and criteria and with a detailed consideration of the 
process b) which a counselor derives meanings from numbers represent 

mg test scores . , 

Our approach is essentially eclectic to each school of thought, to ea* 
theoretical point of new, and to each research finding is roug t t e 
question What does this have to contribute to the process of interpret 
mg test data or to our understanding of this process? As is usually the 
case, theories are rarely mutually exclusive, more often it is a matter not 

of which IS right or even best, but rather of what particular contnbu 

tion each has to make, what kinds of insights each can facilitate, and what 


research approaches each might suggest 

We begin by summarir.ng the major types of interpretation and trea 
ment of data, following this with illustrations of specific mlerpretiie sit 
nations which may be found m practice 


DIMENSIONS OF INTERPRETATION 

Perhaps we can best begin by outlining the kinds of interprention that 
ure made, to provide an overview of the structure ^gure 7 e hsB four 
huds 0/ „Uerprelanon, wh.cli we call Descriptive, Genetic, Predictive, 
and Evaluative, two molhods of combining data to make interprclations 
-Meclianical and Nonmechanical, and two sources of data from which 
interpretations are madl^Tesl Data and Nontest Data ‘ 

three dimensions creates sixteen possible cells each representing a type 
of mtcipretation made by treating in a particular way some data o 
given Shortly we will have illustrations of each of these sixteen com 
binalions First, however, it is necessary to define each of the cigl ca 
gorics brielly before going on 10 the combinations 

T) fics of Intcrfirctntion 

Eacl, of ,he four tv pcs of in.crpretat.on is difmcil in icianv of .he kinds 
of (luciiiom dm arc brought to it 

. Descriptive Wha. kind of person is tins man, woman, boy, or girl? 



The Interpretation 



a. o 


Fig. 7.1. Elements in the Process ot Test Interpretation 
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to reach into the past in order to explain the development o£ the person 
as he is now. The second, Predictive, seeks to probe into the future, using 
facts about the person as he is now as a basis for inferring what he is likely 
to be. Finally, the Evaluative interpretation adds a value judgment to 
some other interpretation and is associated with advice-giving. ^ 

Some counselors— probably the least directive or leading— emphasize 
the first of these categories, leaving inferences to the client alone, or to 
a mutual client-counselor discussion. The Genetic kind of interpretation 
may be less used than the others, but it has an important place in t e 
of the counselor who is concerned with adjustment and with needed 
remedial work, since the genesis of a disorder has implications or its cor 
rection or remediation. Predictive interpretation is probably the most fre- 
quent, since counselors deal primarily with future p ans, ^ et er a ou 
school courses, occupations, or in some instances, plans regarding marriage 
or psychotherapy. Finally, Evaluative interpretation is an area of contro- 
versy and confusion among counselors: Should I give a vice 
make a judgment as to which course of action is best for my These 

questions are beyond our scope here; they have to 0 ™ , 

point of view regarding counseling as a whole an me u p ,. 
a philosophical Lture which are dealt with elsewhere. We 
Evaluative interpretations and consider the assumptions -^'ved 
each counselor ultimately decides for himself whether he svill evaluate 
or stop with appraisal. 

Relationships of Interpretation to Test Validity 

The four categories of interpretation have some relationship to the types 
0/ test validity delineated in Chapter 4: Construct, 
and Predictive. The Tredietme type of 

With Predictive validity; predictions may be r».nPMV inr/»rnre- 

lished as valid predictions “ S;-";”:;cers LTr'edhtWe but in'the 

tation may be seen as essentially tbe same p ^ rest score 

reverse direction, in effect pojtdiction; that is, ro P Postdictive 
we infer what happened previously in the 

validity can be established in much the mme way “ before 

1 ’ , j f uctoe in wait for some period ol time oetore 

haps more easily. Instead of havii^B to 1,;^, ^bout the 

'ahdattng a test, we can immediate ) p^, behaviors 

members of the validation sample, wt SP 

which are correlated with present test 

approadi will be discussed pr«ently. i„,erpretation to types of 

Continuing the attempt to rciaic iji v i u-itlelv 

test validity, we find that Descriptive i"''n>-tat.on . aw mo ^ 

,\ i { t c' Hontcnl. and Concurrent %aiumics. lo 

than the others-from Construct &nt , 

conclude from a set of test Unds of validity of the 

non\crbal reasoning, one ma) drass iipoi 
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Fig 72 Dimeosions o[ Interpretation 

How does he feel about getting dose to people? How well does he handle 
numencal reasoning? How does his verbal intelligence compare with 
his nonverbal intelligence? Wha, does he like to do? 

of emotional v/ay7 Is his reading deficiency a result 

lack of Intere i5 n ‘uudequace development of basic skills, or ol 

from narenral ** expressed rejection of mechanical activities stem 

heTriS o fit 'I “™'‘* - the past when 

many other things so much more? 

will htte m college? How much satisfaction 

sho\lfht::rnd?Yhou\dTe“ “'*<=S= (■' 

In general, as one goes down the In, Descriptive to Evaluative, 
he IS moving further from the dau The Descriptive kind of interpreia 
ion attempts no more than to tdl what this person is like and how he 
functions right now Genetic and Predictive interpretations leave the 
present, moving in two opposite direenons The first. Genetic, attempts 
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easily be overlooked is that there is an implicit Predictive interpretation 
which has intervened, namely, that Sue's limited academic interest will 
tend to reduce her Algebra grade even below what it would othenvise 
be. And this interpretation assumes that interest is predictive of ^ades 
(or at least that expressed or measured academic interest is predictive ot 
grades in Algebra) ; here we are dealing with Predictive validity and must 
insist on some evidence for it. 

Types of Treatment of Data 

This brings us to the question: How docs a counselor use validity data 
to make his interpretations? How does he bridge the gap ( ’S* 7 **) 
tween the test score on the left and the answer to the questions which have 
been asked on the right? Part ot the answer to this question comes £ 
a consideration of the second dimension of the chart depicted in F gure 
7 .e-the types of treatment of data Later in the chapter and in Chapters 8 
and 9, there will be a more extended treatment of the topic; our goal here 
is merely to introduce and to define the dimension. 

Mechanical Treatment of Data * 

This is the "cookbook" method (Meehl, 1956). ir,iroduccd brieHy in 
Chapter 3, about which there has been so much 

it is of very limited usefulness at the present time, ' 

available for so very few of the interpretations we make 
this method seems likely to be ot increasing 

day becoming a primary method used by counselors edging the gap 
between a test score and a prediction or ot er interpr mechanical 

Table 7-1 gives an -ustrauon 

s .T/rr,: v- y ■ 

and i, cypicil ol a kind oE ‘‘'‘P*''! '^Enfldi lias ram, to her 

supply to high school o7college: her parents think 

twelfth grade counselor to what the counselor thinks 

Kent State IS a good choice for her, and „^^hanical fashion, and 

Using the data of Table 7 ' ‘ 5^,^ J„wcrsity Psychological fix- 

knowing that Mary s score on OAm S 

ammatwn was at the 65th percentile o g ^g, 

tell Mary that the chances are 5 5 < four quarters at Kent 

will have a B- or better average during the t , L M-rhanical 

State. This is a Predictive interpretation which was 

manner. 

and Nonmechanical Elsewhere jn this 
*The categories used here ^5^ practically synonymously Alternate 

chapter and in other chapters, other Actuarial, for Nonmechanical, 

terms for the Mechanical category arc bta doselv related to what William 

the EtUernatc term is CIm.ccI The 

>on (.353) „rc„rf as Experimental and amieal methods 
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tests that there are such entities as verbal and nonverbal reasoning (Con 
struct) , that the items in the test have been found appropriate in terms 
of such characteristics as the vocabulary used (Content) , and that this test 
correlates with outside and independent measures of these same qualities 
(Concurrent) 

This analysis does not apply to our final type of interpretation — the 
Evaluative — which differs from the others not in terms of being based 
on different sources of lest validity but rather in terms of whether the 


counselor makes recommendations The latter are based upon the prob 
abilities which he has inferred through the use of one or another of the 
first three kinds of interpretation As an illustration suppose Susan asks 
about the advisability of electing Elementary Algebra m her ninth grade 
program Suppose also that the counselor has found from an expectancy 
table that eight out of ten students with scores like Sue s on particular 
tests of intelligence and of Algebra Prognosis have been found to fail 
Algebra He may stop with these facts (Predictive interpretation) , or he 
may go on to give his personal advice (Evaluative) The latter we are 
saying 15 not based on any further data than the former But suppose the 
counselor does base his recommendation on further data about Sue say 
that Sue is known not to have a very strong interest in academic matters 
and that she is not much of a scholar What he has done is to bnng m an 
ara^ ^’redictive interpretation that is the prediction of 

nn ^ interests and he is still basing his recommendation 

on Predictive validity data 

tance 1 ^ generalization which is of the most fundamental impor 

at least thf « ^ P interpretation is based on 

tween a iPtt fact that there exists a relationship be 

twe Geneti/^Prfd^^ interpreted — whether Descrip 

verbal than Evaluative To say to Jim You are better m 

tests which werrCed do his scores on the 

SDectivelv Thi« v verbal and nonverbal reasoning re 

to sunnnrt f>ii« ,r.» construct concurrent or content 

simply to describe SuS^testTcor^'v*’' 
intelligence and considerably hT ^ 
that one test does indeed 

from Constrnct or Concurrent vahS P" K 

(known from Predictive validiiy) ^oL T “t 

not much interested in academm ^ T "■=" n ^ 

you not take Algebra is to give anS' “"“‘"’S' ‘ 

g e an Evaluative interpretation What can 

‘The writer is greatly indebted to Dr Ben.t.,». « .< .v,.. 

both at the Univers ty of Buffalo and at BrSiJITS^u 

as well as a number of others ^ clarification of this poi 
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Another kind of expectancy table is reproduced as Figure 7.3. Suppose 
John Winters, a junior high school student, is being seen by his coun- 

Table 7.1. OSU Psychological Test Scores and College Marks 

Percentage Making These College 


Percentile Scores on 
OSUPT — Form 23 


Marks, First 4 Quarters 
C—,Dt C+or B—ot A,B+ 


HS Senior 
Norms 


College Ft. 
Norms 


89 to 100 
74 to 88 
49 to 73 
Below 49 


76 to 100 
50 to 75 
26 to 49 
o to 25 


56 

67 

160 


F or 

below 2.0 

3.0 
to 2.4 

2-5 
to 2.p 

or 5.0 
ir up 

4 

7 

21 

68 

12 

27 

34 

27 

29 

29 

25 

»7 

5* 

36 

11 

2 


This table is read as Eollosss: Of the 160 students who as 
at or below the 25th percentile, 2 per cent made 5 o or better ” P“ 
made 2.5 to 2.9: 36 per cent made 2.0 to 2.4; and 5. per cent made 
below 2.0. 


SoeacE: Guidance ite/ore caKcge, Bulletm of Kent Stale University, February, .956, p. 4 - 
By permission 

selor tor a routine interview. We have John’s standard score ^the 
General Science Test-i^^. an obviously above 
der how to interpret it in the light of Joh"’* 

that his IQ as measured by the Terman-McNemor (T-M) “ H'’ 

By referring to the chart, we see that, for his IQ level (next to last column 
on the right) John’s Read score is slightly below 

30 out of too students in that IQ category get scores ° 

the Read. For John, then, the interpretation o h.s 

Achievement is that it is slighdy below what wo^d be ^ 

average student with an IQ at his level. For Carl Neumeyer on the other 
average stuuent wiin aii rv: , but whose Terman- 

“"d 

tvould be expected in "q ,'’eve^!‘ln tothrases the chart 

i!;:rd:ttx«trr:“^^^^ 

■“l“ancy table which is used in industrial personnel -y s sho,™ 

in Table 7.2. This summarise the "P^'e^by meTem oriftraim 
organization in predicting ^ h) . The predictor 

mg start (Lo"'. Below Average, Above A jage,^ Lsonnel 

enable used in preparing this J i,ems) . A personnel tech- 

Test (price computation and verbal S ' „ith error 

nmian m this organization “ ^ of receiving an 
scores betw’een 27 and 35 nave oniy 


READ GENERAL SCIENCE TEST 

EXPECTANCY CHART 


DEVIATION IQ. 
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be said that, since the standard error of estimate is 7. *%*=*““ ^ “ 
in too that this student’s three-year grade average will ^ 

and 85, and 95 in 100 that his average will be between 64 and 92. ’These 
limits give a far from precise estimate and demonstrate the lack of pre- 
cision associated with a correlation of .50. However, at 
dure relieves the counselor from the necessity £“ ” tL Method 

impressions as to the relation between IQ and grades In die metho 
orgLires and objectifies what is known about IQs -^ade* a^tha 
scfool. The counselor may well add a an 10 

mechanical one. If he knows that a sTudv hab t^ 

of 100 is highly motivated to do well in school, has good tudy habi s, 
• ^ ^ ^nf unfl helo at homEi the counselor will esti- 

and receives encouragement and neip a has a 

mate that his grades will be higher than those of the student who has 

similar IQ hut who lacks the other characteristics. 

The scLl staff which was responsible for tbe 'f. 3*^^ 

scribed went one step further and prepared a g-P\ 

rapid reading of the mechanmal predic^^^^^^^^^ 

unnecessary even the small amount ot a h 

gression equation (see Fig. 7 * 4 ) • 



Directions 

1, Find Otis 10 on upper scole 

2 Move down verticolly to diogo- 
nol line 

3 Move horirontolly to the left to 
find predicted overage 


(By permission ot Kosiyn, ivcw 

t .vncrtancv table is shown in Figure 7.5. 

A graphic representatmn of an^p Grade 

This permits a high expected to receive at Oregon 

Point Average which a student may be p 
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Abo\T Average or High rating The employment manager of the company 
thus has an estimate of what he can expect if the minimum score for hinng 


Table 7 2 Expectancy Table f or the Slore Personnel Test 

Ratings Received by Trainees 
fiefoni Atovc 

Average Average 

<1^ (7 3) 


Error 
Scores 
on Test 

o~r~ 

9 >7 
1826 

2735 

36 44 
45 53 


Low 

(■3) 


High 

(10-12) 


Totals 


4 ( 8%) 
6 ( 9 %) 
4 ( 17%) 
= (4''%) 
(100%) 


7 (13%) 
■6 (a!%) 
‘3 (57%) 
3 (60%) 


» (33%) 

4 (67%) 

6 

7 (5>%) 

■5 (28%) 

53 

<• (45%) 

•B (24%) 

67 

5 (2!%) 

' (4%) 

23 

“ 

— 

5 


— 

1 


SonscE ^ ^ 

eraZ m" umJminJmr'"""'- >"•“ “nud 

the supply of applicants mTelaT 

pany) elation to the number needed by the com 

hvely simple statisticarDr*'°'!l'' vqualion, which is a rela- 

^fficient n'lving Sd aSa? T “ 

regression equation provides a ramlt Predictor and criterion, the 

mg a persons standing on it, mechanical method for estimat 

predictor It appears that hm his known score on the 

despite the fact that it is m * ^ ** made of this method in schools 

of students take the same mstiiutions, where large numbers 

It is most feasible and useful r same criteria that 

Sion equations comes from R«T reports of the use of regres 

counselors and administrators ma^e 7 

tions as tinderachievement and i m relation to such ques 

lion was computed between curricula first the correla 

in the Regents (precolW^ year average of students 

be 50 which IS about par for a *rbe coefficient turned out to 

the correlation data there wa^ *^*«cted population of this kind From 
^q^ation computed the following regression 

Average = ^ o,„ IQ q. 

That IS if a student s IQ on the Ot ^ 

age IS 110 X 4 or 44 which, when add*^*'° *”* f'dicted academic aver 
■With thank, to William R„ Furthermore, it can 

Highjchoo. Who did the work rep^e^hije a“d wS 

o Kindly gave permission for its 
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State College and at the University of Oregon, based on his composite 
score on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development. Tlie tests had been 
taken in the tenth grade and the scores later collected from Oregon high 
schools by the University staff members who prepared the pamphlet from 
whicli this chart was t.aken. Similar graphs were prepared for the Me^o- 
poUtan Achievement Test and the Stanford Achievement Test, both hav- 
ing been taken in the ninth grade, and for the Cabforma Achtevemenl 
Test for both ninth and tenth grades. Another important feature of these 

graphs is the incorporation of the concept of Stan ar error o pre ' 

(to be discussed in Chapter le) . The graph in Figure 7.5 not 

the best single estimate of GPA. but also the 6S per cent probability range 
(± one standard error) and the 95 per cent probability range (± two 

Standard errors) . . j? 

In a way. the simplest kind of Mechanical “ 

table of norms. To look up Nancy's raw score of 137 0"^ Numbos p=ir 
of the Minnesota Clerical Test and to report that it is 
40 per cent of employed female clerical workers is to give ™cajg “ ^ 
score in terms of Nancy's vocational planning, and 
pretation of the score. Comparing two scores in an ■"'’■v.dn^s profile » 

iustonestep removed fromrea^^^^^^ 
ample, Lawrence has a goth percentile score 

percentile on the one 

normed on the same sample, tne perccm better in 

With the other, and we may ‘“e^onclude that beu« - 

Verbal Reasoning than in Mechanical . , . ' .-r.pnt of data vield* 

in this particular battery) -another Mechanical treatment of data yield 

ing a Descriptive interpretation.^ 

Nonmechanical Treatment of Data ^ ^ 

An illustration of Nonmcchamcal treatment 
ter 3, where a counselor thought out lo approach, it tends 

on a battery of tests. As contras^ wi intuitive. Furthermore, 

to be more subjective, more vague, a especially 1954) , in critical 

as Meehl has pointed out rcpeate y ( ^ ^ ^ 

studies the Mechanical method has ^ Chapter 10, 

efficient and in some instances super controversy; our purpose at 

we shall discuss in detail the ‘"‘^“enough to provide a frame- 

the moment is to define 'be dimemi ®Later we shall also de- 
work for the chapter as ^ - ,®,or clinical) process. For now 

scribe in some detail the Nonm^an^ J^P 

suffice it to say that this process expectancy tables and 

needed for Mechanical interpretatio \ 

that the difference is statistically significant; this 
‘The interpretation here assumes that 
aspect is considered in Chapter i*. 




(For ITED Forms X-1, X-2, Y-1, Y- 
N = 365 r = ' 

For Students at U of aand OSC 


• 2 ) 





Fig. 7.5 Expecuncy Graph ShowJne Rei,*- u- ' ' >^" 6 ” 

posite Score on the Iowa Tests of EH Between Tenth Grade Corn- 

Average at Oregon State development and Grade Point 

(Carlson and Fullmer, 1950 p ,j ** University of Oregon 

yW'P “yP^‘«*onof the University of Oregon) 


15* 
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action o£ the three dimensions. In the following pages each of the result- 
ing sixteen cells is given with illustrations of the kinds of interpretive 
situations it includes. In many instances the illustration consists simply 
of a statement of the end-result of an interpretive process as in the very 
Hrst one listed. In other instances it has been necessary for purpose of 
clarity to describe the interpretive process which leads to statements about 
individuals or groups. All of this, it is hoped, provides a framework for 

what will follow it. . , , .. 

One final point: For purposes of definition, this discussion deals with 
interpretations made from one source of data at a time, combined in one 
way, leading to one type of interpretation. In actual practice, of course, 
there is rarely this degree of separateness, and the methods of several ce 
may be combined or done in rapid sequence to yield a single interpretive 
inference or hypothesis. 


Clerical Speed and 


1. Descriptive - Mechanical - Test Data 
Margaret is superior to g out of 10 girls her age 
Accuracy on the Differential Aptitude Tests. 

« V . .. / • nn the Assembly part than on the Memory 

Using a profile matching method 

of a battery are computed, the counselor fou y P draftsmen, 

be very similar to that of machinists bat different from that of draftsmen. 

2. Descriptive - Mechanical - Nontest Data 

Laura has done better in her d soplXo're years in high 

English courses (average 78) during her I 
school. 

. . , „ rprorded on the cumulative record card shows 

A review of teachers ratings as " j,, Accuracy but below average 

that Stephanie is above average in Rcspon y 
in Iniiiaihe. 

Warner-s Index oi Status a^ 

tormula for estimating sociaUlass stal „,imate for Bill is in effect 

source ol income, and type oi ‘'"f"’ and done in a purely Mcchanl. 

a Descriptit e interpretation based on nontest nata. at 

cal tashion.5 

3. Descriptive -Nonmcchanical- Test Data 

^ and MfUP/, the counselor concludes that 

Examining Harr) s scores on the Audc tendency to lead and dominate, 

he seems to be oriented toward people. 

. . the usual scope of educational* 

•This is one of seseral illustrations lha counselors, in scliooli and 

socatlonal counseling They are tnciu . j pjoblem areas, such as 

callcgr, psrtimhrl,, are aim and othenl 

delinquency, alcoholism, personal soaal \ 
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equations) are rarely available to practitioners Also, as another brief pre 
view of a topic which is later to receive extended discussion, it may be said 
here that the Nonmechanical process, in part at least, has something in 
common with the Mechanical As Horst his demonstrated (1956), the 
counselor as a clinical interpreter spends some of his time doing in his 
head what the table and the formula do mechanical!) If, for instance, one 
didn t have an expectancy table relating OSU test scores to grades at Kent 
State University (Table 7 1) , he might ncserthcless be able to make some 
predictive interpretation if he had any knowledge of, or experience svith, 
that particular school Perhaps he has talked with an admissions officer of 
the college, or with some of his former counselees who went to Kent, or he 
may in some other way have obtained relevant information about grading 
practices there in relation to ability levels of students He then uses his 
head as a crude table of norms or expectancy table 
The Nonmechanical process involves more than simply the aspect of 
It emphasized m Horst s analysis As outlined by others (for example, 
*957 )» *t includes an inductive building up of a 'model of the 
m ivi ua rom which deductions are later made as to his probable be- 
^ situation Seen thus it is quite different from the Me 
chanical process and will svarrant more detailed study later 

Sources of Data 

data dealing m this work with interpretation of 

vane J o™ .n.erpre.at.on, of data from a 

riLd riT ' .Ilustralmn, a student, 

probable success m academic subjects vs as used in predicting her 
stantial evidence of a Algebra To the extent that there is sub- 

some criterion it 15 , nprf btlt'ocn that expressed interest and 

Similarly, broken homes h” £°'' making predictions 

more than their "ha'cn ’’r ‘”™‘' ““dies to contribute 

a broken home ieXVTn' The fact of coming from 

tton of delinquency proneness 
No matter what the source a . v 
applicable To be usable m th principle enunciated earlier is 

some evidence of relationshm mterpretation there must be 

interpreted from it In effect^n ^ j datum and whatever is being 

same manner as test data data must be validated m quite the 


illustrations of all POv:ct«t t. 

OF THF COMBINATIONS 

or the three dimensions 

We now bring together the three 

types of treatment of data and types of H ? ir"' interpretation. 

“ data Figure 7 2 showed the inter 
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7 . Genetic - Nonmechanical - Test Data 

Luis, aged >i, who recently arrived from Puerto Rico, receives an IQ of 76 on 
the Henmon-NeUon intelligence test, a reading score at the 2.5 grade level, and 
an IQ of 110 on a nonverbal performance test of intelligence. Our intetpretation 
is that his verbal intelligence, in an English language situation, has not developed 
nearly to its level of potentiality because of his foreign language background. 

Nancy’s Strong VIB shows high scores in the Secretary-Stenographer and Office 
Worker scales, but her Kuder reveals very low scores in the Computational and 
Clerical areas In interviews she rejects the SVIB scores but feels that the Kuder 
represents her interests correctly. Knowing that she comes rom an 
class home (here we have brought in some nontest data) , we ^ess that the self- 
concept which resulted largely from family expectations has led her to reject o 
the more obvious and therefore more distortable inventory ( u er) p 

tlonal activities associated with a low-level occupational group (office jorkm) . 
On the Strong, which is a less obvious measure of interests, she is found to have 
much in common with office workers. 

8 . Genetic - Nonmechanical - Nontest Data 

Mr. Stewart aee s6, tells his vocational counselor that he wonders whether he 

should change w n different occupation, since he beeins^'o 

satisfying As he tells more about his daily activities, the counselor begins to 

hypoihefire that Mr. Stewart’s troubles stem from inadequate 

social life and that he is expecting his job to satisfy too many of hts needs and 

interests. 

Martin, a high school senior, insists that he wanu to 
a la^er. The counselor knows 

out high school. He also knows that Martin s f ^ The interoreta- 

leave college after one year in order to help suppo related to his father’s 

tion begim to form: that Martin’s unrealistic goals are related to bis 

Strivings and unfulfilled aspirations. 

9 . Predictive - Mechanical - Test Data 

Emily’s raw score on the Orleans ofVeopIc with scores 

pectancy table developed locally, her counselor tel s her that 01 pe p 
like heti, about 9 in 10 pass Eiemcntary Algebra at that school 

■Hie school principal asks *''' ’n orto'that a prevcntatiic 

loungsters who are most likely to become de q . j|| 5,u. 

program can be established. Administering , ichcst scoring 5 per cent who, 
denis in grades 7 .0 9. ™al hav e .1 e <>' 

on the basis of validity data in ihc manual, nave me g 
ing delinquent. 

10. Predictive - Mcclianical - Noncest Data 
-wv. - a drive to reduce the dropout rate 

Tl>e guidance department is "L f.jan from the school records of drop- 

« Van nuren Central School. ^""^".Tth rsev^Sl triable, predicted early 
outs o%cr a fivc.)car period, they found that several i 
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From Albert s scores on a reading test and a personality inventory it is judged 
that his slowness in reading is related to overcautiousness and lack of sel 
confidence 

From the fact that Barbara has a much higher score on se%eral nonverbal than 
on verbal tests it is judged that her IQ of 92 on the Otts is an underestimate of 
her general intelligence 

4 Descriptive - Nonmechanical - Nontest Data 

From my observations of Mike around the school I have the impression of a 
well liked socially skillful boy 

As he spoke of his school experiences in our interview Bob res ealed feelings of 
inadequacy regarding his ability to complete the college preparatory curriculum 
with a passing average 


Considering his father’s semiskilled occupational level and the limited cduca 
tion of both parents Eric expresses surprisingly high vocational aspirations in his 
expressed choice of chemist on our ninth grade questionnaire 

5 Genetic -Mechanical -Test Data® 

Knowing Helen s scores on the various parts of a diagnostic arithmetic test and 
looking up that particular combination in a list of all possible combinations (this 
one IS quite hypothetical!) the counselor finds that the most probable explana 
tion IS that she failed to acquire in the early grades an understanding of a par 
ticular number principle 


Given Joe s scores on the Kuder and on the Priman- Mental Abilities Test and 
^ resulting pattern in a special table we interpret that he 

probably comes from a language deprived home and as a result did not develop 
tiis potentialities in the verbal area 


6 Genetic - Mechanical - Nontest Data 

'"J"" episode, m the pan three non*, 

^atm tm.rtdle 1 '''' P"'’"’’'’ )"« (several failures) her socioeconomie 

OT her H '"‘""S’ “"'ee-educated) and reported parental go* 

for her (college education professional occupation) We then comult a list o! 

nd hos ttfnv “ “■"'■'-eoon of gudt feehngs about school fad 

ure and hostthty toward her parenu because of then pressures 

f Collecting data about his family had 
ground and present status income and social relationships and looking all these 
up m an appropriate table the most probable hypothesisTs that he feels failure m 
attaining the socioeeonomtc status which would be expected him 

-'XuS 

fashion This combination is rarely found and per^s will’alww boTtanty Genetic 
interpretation particularly i„ complex problem, such as mme o? them uLd as illusisa 
nous here ate likely for some time to come to need a more Clinical approach 
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13. Evaluative - Mechanical - Test Data ^ 

At ABC college, seseral patterns ot score on the MMPI have been found to be 
predictive ot dropping out of college for personality reasons A system vvas set up 
then to intervievv every student with any one of those patterns, ‘ 

sumption that suclt students should be aided to improve their personal adjustment. 

All ninth grade students whose scores on both scholastic aptitude 
ment tests are above a specified point are brought together for a 
guidance sessions to help them plan their senior high ^ 

milire their superior abilities The prediction here is 
sessions will improve students' planning. The value judgment is that this 
the expenditure of student and staff lime. 

14. Evaluative - Mechanical - Nontest Data 
Applicants for leadenhip grants (to encourage potential 

college) at the University of G supply "el* 

and offices held in high school A specified number ot ’ 8^ . , ^ 

type of activity and each office held. Leadership gran s arc 

the highest total score (with Bnancial need also taken rnto consideration, but 
separately) , 

At P. S. 17 . a special remedial program at the third ^de level i* 
tuted. Pupils who are nonreaders and whom teachers have rated average 
better in effort are automatically selected for it. 

15. Evaluative - Nonmechanical - Test Data 

On the basis of a battery of tests of “Pf “ca"don”iat 

State Rehabilitation Bureau “P^J a h\her level of functioning 

ing as being a realistic plan which is likeiy i 
within the limits of the particular handicap. 

Mark and his parents anxiously ask the the test p^ 

ability to handle a predental college course TTie counselor, stuoy g p 

file, slys he is confident that Mark can make it and encourages the boy try. 

IG. Evaluative - Nonmechanical - Nontest Data 

. i™.« ille Central School, is assigned to do 
Mr. Perkins, a history teacher „„ his familiarity with colleges, 

college advising of seniois Basing his J ^ student’s grades, 

he advises each student where to apply* & 

K..V neeitmwl 111 all E^aluativc inlCT" 
’Not explicitly mentioned m an outcome, or a »->nd of personal 

pretations, is that one particular cour» these illustrations could be listed under 

trait is considered better than others fcacn o ^ 

one of the other three types of ' i-cted over others There is here, in 

judgment has been made and one -.f probabilities ^Vlth Descripthe. 

effect, a categorical choice rather than a * ^ listed and the hkcliho^ of 

Genetic, and Predicthe interpretations, a those alternatives is chosen and 

each stated: with Evaluative interpretations, one oi 
acted upon. 
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school leaving failure in two or more subjects having four or more siblings 
coming from a broken home and being a bus-rider (meaning that the family lives 
at least a certain distance from the school and is likely to own a farm) From 
these data a formula was set up in which each of the four variables is multiplied 
by a constant The total weighted score for each student then in school was com 
puted The higher the score the greater the likelihood of dropping out of school 
before graduation 

Insurance Co has found that annual sales by its agents are best pre 
rampH K ^ogTaphical data number of children amount of life insurance 

offirp ViIm t number of social and fraternal organizations in which 

IS ahlp * as therefore constructed a brief questionnaire for applicants and 

probability that he will sell a specified minimum 
amount of insurance per year after the first year 

1 1 Predictive - Nonmechamcal - Test Data 

pupils scory^n^fhp ^ Bradwm Elementary School goes over each 

Achievement Test to MetropoUtan 

they are estimating whetht he^is^t f*' promoted In effect 

grade or by repeatfnghts present pido ’' “ 

■n optometry Thrrautselor"lool"^ "hether he is mistaken in aiming at a career 
scholastic aptitude test senrp* cumulative record and finds superior 

ment tests and high mea«iirp ,4 a'^rage scores on science and math achieve 
Based on his readme of th ^‘•'^ottfic persuasive and social service interests 
occupation from other JUt ^‘^^^“pational literature and his knowledge of the 
»«cceedmgincptome:; :^^^^^^^^^^ ^hat his chances of 

12 Prcd.ct.ve Nonmechamcal NontestData 
The employment manager of an .n. 

typist position to take a letter . i, office asks each applicant for a 

writer Before deciding whether tn K to transcribe it on the type 

as school grades letters of rernTr.«, person he also uses such information 

tion When all these data are cone!!* j results of a medical examina 

ranks it as to likelihood of success on the ^ gamines each application tn tola and 

written referrals f'ordaaroom leaju Elementary School receives 

special help From the information believed to need 

tion and attendance record nius behavior in class family composj 

i!” 'Whether to“„ available on the cumulative record card 

the school psychologist for psychodiatn!"*”^*^ herself to refer him to 

on the child at a future meeting of th ‘®s*>ng to schedule a case conference 
talk with the teacher with the hone th**!***!? P^^nnel staff or simply to have a 
a matter of predicting the relative Iikehhrw!?* suffice Again this is in effect 
action will be effective each of the available courses of 
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Statistical Bridges 


We move on now to the middle portion of Figure 7 ..-that 
which includes the budge between test (as well as nontest) data on the one 

hand and interpretations on the other. 

Essentially in interpreting a test score we are seeking to find some 

i.,n.L ,u. s. "s '-'o™ 

in a school subject or m a marriage (Pre ; qhout 

of interpretation (Descriptive) . we wonder what f 

this person’s needs, feelings, or ^ of any of these 

ticular test. The test score, after all, is not a ..imuli at 

things: it is a measure only of someone’s responses to a 

■- r ,"" -.1 

arcumstances. To say anylhmg .his nature; The fact 

inferences from the obtained 8„ pe^ cent of his 

that he got fewer right answers on 

teers means that he thinks „ ,,,hatever generaf.zation 

handle problems of as great comply y ^ descriptive generali- 

we try to make. There must be som behavior in 

ration, as for any the demonstration of a rela- 
the fumre. And the basis is o ^ J psychological 

tionship between a score of that k et from that score, 

quality or future behavior that we " h ^ ^ 

Lacking anything better, we mus observe draftsmen at work 

onstration of such rdations. For exa p^ .(Vhen Joe 

and agree that spatial visuahring ,;,,J,ihood of success as a drafts- 

Doakes then asks for an ‘1'',;^^ ;t taps the same psycliological 

man, we give him a test which loo P 

function. I£ he does well, we conclude 

i6i 
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teachers ratings and his own impressions of each student. He refuses to sign the 
application form whenever he feels that he cannot recommend a student to a 
particular college. 

At Rentman Elementary School, the principal does all assignment of pupils to 
sections by examining each record card and talking with the pupil’s present 
teacher whenever he has any doubts. 

The sixteen groupings show the interactions of our three dimensions. 
There is nothing especially natural or inevitable about these dimensions. 

ey are used here as a convenient way of organizing a large number of 
speciHc uses of tests. Some of the illustrations used above were taken di- 
rect y rom life, others are quite imaginary, sometimes because real life 
examples do not exist for those uses of tests. It seems clear that the Non- 
mec anica^ uses at present outnumber the Mechanical, at least in schools 
an agencies. However, with the demonstrated superiority of hfechanical 
over Nonmechanical methods of treating test scores for many kinds of 
predictions and other interpretations, the future may see a reversal of the 

in methods of interpretation 

level in hn ° schools from the elementary to the graduate 

community a^ncies. The prin- 
instruments n. everywhere, but some of the specific 

itrhotk 1 ““ P™»'em, differ. 

level someAing of the nature ‘T’ ’’’T" “PP""’ 

now to more attract and , 1 ^ ' “ f -nterpretations. As we go on 
may find it useful from aspects of interpretation, the reader 

to help clarity the then'™' ‘“8° baeh to the illustrations in order 

makes clearer what is hap7eninVf„'rra;;;;::;io™'^"""‘‘‘'’® 
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Joe’s reading score on the Co operative English Test Reading Comprehension 
equals or exceeds that of 93 per cent of eleventh graders 

Harriet achieved a score on the Clerical scale of the Kuder Preference Record 
that IS within the average range, to be exact, at the 63rd percentile 

Kenny’s reading readiness score shows him to be at the level of the average 
child in the 6th month of the first grade 


Stmple as these are, nonetheless, they involve assumptions that are not 
always obvious, the essence of which is that the norm group represents a 
meaningful basts for comparison If Kennys reading rea mess test 
IS to be used as a criterion for placing him in a particular section of he 
first grade, or if it is to be used by his teacher for grouping within the 
section, we must first assume that what is called Reading in the first 
grade of that school is related to what the particular test is 
We must then assume that the average child in t ^ ^.Imral back 

first grade at Kenny s school is equivalent in genwa a 1 1 y, 
ground, and other relevant characteristics to the average child of that 
level m the norms for the test * 

Simple norm comparisons of this kind can be seen as ‘^ lowest order 
of score interpretation, involving probably fewest assumptions an^ 
being the leas^emoved, of all interpretations, from 
The greatest danger is that more will be assume ^ 

ment than is warranted For conclude Lt there 

mg score is at the gsrd percentile, it is te p g -.vniild nrob 

fore he is similar to people m verbal occupations or that he would prob 

ably be successful in such ^^at oL may conclude from 

bridges leading us to these more ’'‘^"'"^^'"^^^Vgher'^he score in com 
Another unwarranted tempting, for example, to con 

parison with a norm group, Mechanical Comprehen 

elude that a person whose ® bet for mechanical training 

sioti Test is at the goth ' „„entile (To help make this par 

than IS one whose score is ‘^'^^^fference between the two scores is 
ticular point, let us assui^ that 'h® however, cannot be justified 

statistically significant) This concl , the table of 

unless more information is ava.Iab mechanical com 

norms It may be, for example, that j ^ but that abil 

prehension is needed for optimal learning of a skillen 

ii«»e aoutude the reader js referred to the 
*For discussion of norms in relation to cou^e p example of 

wiion Predicting Success in *" g bearing’ that title 

College Norms in the section m Chapte 
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tion means that he has the ability to do well on that function of the job 
which looks like the one measured by the test This is obviously a very 
iffy kind of reasoning If the test measures something reliably, tf that 
something is very much the same as something done on the job, and if that 
something on the job makes a difference between success and failure, then 
our conclusions are all right Even if we could assume all these ifs,' there 
remains the question How much of this function as tested is needed for 
doing the job minimally well, average well, and very well? 

Appalling as it may be, a great deal of present-day test interpretation 
is based on a foundation as uncertain as that described in the preceding 
paragraph There are any number of test manuals which suggest inter 
pretations for which there is little or no basis other than armchair spec 
ulation 


Statistical bridges are those methods of a quantified, empirical sort 
w 1C tie together a test score or set of scores on the one hand, with a 
human characteristic or set of behaviors on the other hand, as was de 
really in Figure 7 1 The statistical bridges vary in complexity 
plexuy^ ^ below in what is roughly an order of increasing com 

anev ^ ^’fect source of the formulas, the expect 

tions Thw ^ ® o^ber techniques for making Mechanical interpreta 
tions since e some contributions to Nonmechamcal interpreta 

preter sTm h ' based on the inter 

coSnro; no^s and vahduy 

mechanical mpthnH u ^ difference between Mechanical and Non 

Nonmechamcal methods tn statistical bridges 

non available to the counselor T". nonquantificd informa 

process described later under th" 1,“'’!! 

In describing stansucart nl 

general procedures used rathef^b*'"^ ™phasis is on the concepts and the 
them or on computational J*" ‘"“''’eniatical theories underlying 
are concerned with the imnlira^’ * M“st of all, '« 

interpretations of test data^ bridges for the counselors 


NORM bridge 
T he simplest of all statistical hr, dees ,1. 
comparison of the individual s raw . , 

verted score) with some table of norm, h «™<Iard score or other con 
live interpretations of test scores ““ of notma 
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velopment, and, in fact, for most modem multiscore tests of aptitude and 
of achieiement 


Profile Codes 

For convenience, both in interpreting individual profiles and in sum 
manzing group data for research purposes, s) stems of codes have been pre 
pared for the Strong VIB (Gates, 1959) and for the Kuder (Callis, En 
gram, and McGo^van, 1954. Frandsen, 1952, "Wiener, 195*) » of svhi^ 
are similar to a coding scheme which earlier had been developed for the 
MMPI (Hathaway, 1947) Using tlie system proposed by Callis, and others^, 
lor the Kuder. for example, the code number 8'6 I's would be translated 
to mean "this client has a score at the 75th percentile or higher on *e 
Social Service scale, between 65th and 74th on the Literary scale, m or e 
low the 25th percentile on the Mechanical scale, and between the 26th 
and 35th percentiles on the Artistic scale Then, if one has a car e, 
as these authors suggest, arranged in numerical order, he can qui y n 
that this client's profile is identical with the mean pro e o a e oaa 
Studies Teachers, as reported in the manual 


Statistical Methods for Profiles 


Methods have been sought for handling several scores simultaneously 
in a mechanical or staustical fashion Without such devices we are often 
forced to use a profile essentially as a collecuon of individual scores rather 
than to make use of their characteristics os 0 profile In Fi^re 8 t, for ex 
ample, the DAT Profile of Robert Maron is depicted At the 
level, we can report each of his scores one at a time He is wathin the 
average band on Verbal Reasoning. Numerical Reasoning and Ab^lmct 
Reasoning, but below average on Space, and so fort ’ “ „ . 

thing to know that there are 20 standard score points etween “ 
Reasoning and his Spelling score’ Are there any meaningful behaviom 
associated with the la^rge amount of scatter among the eight scores on his 

^™e!Ll writers have considered the values which might derive from a 
statistical treatment of profiles and some have suggested specific proce 
dures that can be used (Anderhalter, 1954. Block, Levine, and 

Michael. 1959, Wittenbom, i95>) inemauicuiat 

Ods need not concern us here, they have to "l^llftle vfr 

of the line connecting any two scores on a 

ucal distauces betweL any two scores on a profile d ,1 ^^00 

binaiions of these and other measures Miatever the oP 

ration is to find out whether there exis« among a sample of p»pk (in an 

occupation, college curriculum f 33,^„en, tor instance 

"•hich characterizes that group \>»tn a j, 
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ity beyond this point makes no difference It is even possible to have too 
much of a particular ability for an occupation, since it may lead to bore 
dom which then causes carelessness Similarly, in the case of personality 
characteristics, the highest possible score on a scale called Social Adjust 
ment does not necessarily represent the best chances for success in an oc 
cupation which stresses relations with people Extremely high scores may 
suggest too much dependence on other people and too little ability to 
function independently Congdon and Jervis (1958) have discussed this 
point with regard to interest inventories, and their study of interests of 
groups of college students majoring in four different areas proposes that 
an individual s score be expressed m terms of deviatton from the average 
of a norm group, whether the deviation be above or below They suggest 
I at It may be possible to have too much measured interest of a given type, 
as well as too little 


Profile Analysis 

comparison is encountered m the use of 
scores or r ® scores on two or more tests (or on sub 

Several example follow""^ compared with some norm group 


show^in the manuaf'f. tf.lh mean profile of physicians ai 

same on all other scales ^ Scientific lower on Persuasive and about the 

superior to our local nom** ^*^^** **^ ^*^*^^°**’^”^^ *bows him to be 

Social Studies and General ®°cial Studies Background Reading m 

mg in Literature and Uses nf ^ average m Correctness in Writing Read 
Natural Science Backeroimri r» Information and below average m 

Sciences Quantitative Thinking and Reading in Natural 

scores equalled or Seeded '5 *7 (This is to say that his 

for each of those patterns ) mimum scores on the parts found to be critical 

Profile comparison data are avi.l,l.i 
example, the occupational profile. 

just this (\Vc refer here to th ” P'’“™'ed m the Kudtr manual are 
on the aarious scales and not'i which report mean scores 

gested for eacli of a number of eolif occupations ivhich arc sug 

lists arc dcriscd through arracln. interest scores— the latter 

nie bridge hut of mud, more douh^uf val' l"‘' T 
Group profiles are also to be found 

hase part scores indud.ng the DAT foe '"’'"y 

» the Iowa Tests of Educational De 
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we might hypothesize a pattern on the GuUjord-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey consisting of high scores on Activity and Dominance scales. 
It might be that high score on neither one alone would be unique to this 
occupation but together they might distinguish salesmen from men in 

.Other occupations. ,, . 

In fact, as has just been suggested, the situation is usually one of com- 
paring two or more groups in order to find the pro ^ e w ic not on y is 
characteristic of one group but which also distinguis es it rom one or 
more other groups (this is discussed further during the treatment of 

Discriminant Bridges) . , 1 r 

A few studies have been reported of efforts to test the value of some of 

these more elaborate statistical devices, with hnvf- 

Michael, in his review of these studies (1959) cone u es t a resu 

been disappointing, and that complex profile-analysis methods h*™ added 

little to the info™ation contributed by absolute scores 

scales. He suggests that these results may be due to the fact that 

beween pairs of scores are less rebable than are 

selves. Further details of some of these studies will 

sections of this chapter, since each of them invo ve on -aijition to 

plex bridges, such as the discriminant and the 

*e table of norms. One that may be mentioned at this 

.95.) concluded that a d,gerenee score (‘»e difference between a„ .nd. 

vidVahs scores on two measures) added "S wiirbe 

dieted from each of the scores significance of differ- 

reported in Chapter 13 on the possible int p „ thr^ ACE Psycho- 

eL between th*: Quantitative and Sem See“„ 

logical Exam lor score adds information 

mixed reports, some finding that the d ff icnowledee of the two 

about the’^person which could difeence 

scores themselves and others achieving g 

u ■ ■ n.plnr statistical examination of profiles must be 

For the practicing counselor, treatment, since the data 

limited to what amounts to ije for scoring of the 

presently available for almost all tests P fashion 

configuration or shape of the profile in any statistical fashion. 

Canfigural Scoring 

Brief mention should be made feTt'or invLtory (Melhl, 

but applied now to the individual i‘ems “f ‘he mst 

1950) . Of interest primarily to t«t P rests, and there is still 

reached the point of Z 'jt involves simultaneous scoring 

some question as to its value. Essent y. pattern of re- 

of the responses to two or more items inventory which pro- 

sponses is emphasized. In the case of p 
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Tig 8i Diflerential Aptitude Test Profile 
(By permtasion of The Psychological Corporation ) 
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requires clioosing a specialty at the time of admission. If we know nothing 
about any test differences among the specialties, we cannot provide any 
discriminating information for our client from tests. (Obviously there 
are other methods which can be used, such as helping him to learn some- 
thing about the nature of the work in the various specialties, so that per- 
haps he can choose among them in terms of which seems most appealing) . 
If, however, it has been found that mechanical engineering students as a 
group are superior to the others in spatial visualization a i ity, t at t e 
electrical engineers are superior in physics, and that each specialty differs 
from others in certain ways, we would have some basis for using test data 

to help our counselee to select his specialization area. , . , 

Perhaps the most widely known and used test having this bridge as its 
basic method is the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. A score of A on one 
of the occupational scales of the SVIB means that one is 
his inventory responses to the men in that occupationa ^ , 

is to men-in^eneral. The scoring keys themselves were developed on a 
discriminant bridge basis. For any one occupation, only those 
ceive scoring credit (plus or minus) which have been found » 
nate the responses of men in that occupation from those of the men- 

^'s'brC'the techniques used for this ^ti^st^s't 

nant function (see especially Tiedeman, 1954) 

the significance of differences involve administering 

and analysis of variance These methods ^ „,T,,tmns and col- 

tests to two or more different groups (from d-lferentoccupa 10ns and cd 

lege curricula) and then ™'"P“""S ^''“VhenThLf central tendency 
dency of each group on each '^^^^ine whether the differ 

numbers are compared with jj,is, some of the tech- 

ences between groups are significant. F 

niques. there is derived a number indicating the sim- 

of any one person and which yieias a su g 

ilarity of this person's scores to those to yield a formula 

An illustration of the use ^ jneering students in college. For 

is found in Stinsons study (1958) f J ing engineering students who 
five years he followe.l up a group of Z 

had taken the ACE, Gui//ord-Zimme classified as either graduates 

der. After the five-year period, graduates (those who had 

from the engineering program, f . or dropouts from col- 

transferred to other programs and had ^ ^ ) 

lege. The following formula was derived: 

r = o oosogaXr -1- □ oo6.68X= -F o 05.45^X3 -F » o.^mX. 

••nie torniula Cher ,„canom trea iHu amCe are reprduceU w.lh perm, me. 
ot the Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
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vides for Yes, No, and ? answers, this approach might show, for example, 
that a particular neurotic sample is characterized by a combination of a 
Yes answer to Item 17 and a No answer to Item 25, whereas a Yes answer 
to both or a No to both might be found to be typical of another diagnostic 
Mtegory or of none at all This approach is an application of the basic 
estalt principle that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts, and 
t at the configuration of the parts has meaning over and above the mean 
mg of the individual parts It is not clear at present how much this tech 
nique has to contribute toward increasing the validity of tests At least 
one stu y found that configural scoring was less valid than the conven 
uona technique based on scoring items one at a time (Lubin, 1954) 
°rst (1954a), however, feels that configural scoring may become more 
useful with further statistical advances 


the discriminant bridge 2 

IS ^elated to the norm bridge, but somewhat more complex, 

vidual With tw permits us simultaneously to compare an indi 

son To know ThT valuable, for this rea 

men or of npi ‘s similar to a particular group (say, of sales 

Saritenstic the profile which is 

example let us snn “ di/fercn( from profiles of other groups For 

ha, dill a .h P^e:: ^ en8.necn^,.uden« 

Che., happen, «■= - ”6 The £act .ha. ou. 

.his regard he is similar .o the 7 docs indeed lell us ihal m 

Suppose however, we should I™®' engineering s.udent in .ha. sample 
in .he college from ivhirh <hal the student body as a whole 

has a mean Otis lO of nr Tf sample of engineering studenU. 

tell our client anvthintr circumstances we are not able to 

gmshed from his suitabfluv for *“‘“'’‘‘“7 Engineering as dislin 
we find a teat on which Jnm ’’ "'P" “hege program It is only when 
from at least some other i!rm,™ll."® "“"^^nts are significantly different 
terpretations “ P ®ble to give differential m 

As another illustration sunnn u 

cates that our client is more located a test which indi- 

than to the average college average engineering student 

of proficiency m mathematics or fh” departments (perhaps a test 
must decide on the particular hr:*” sciences) But our client 

chemical or mechanical— since engineering— electrical civil 

engineering school he is considering 
*The label given ihis group of bridcrn h 
which is one of the more important of the ®^*''** from the Discriminant Function 
This category however js not 1 mited m ttl****?'*^* methods for this kind of bridge 
me Discriminant Function 
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how much of a trait one has) than from a ‘ nominal ’ kind of measure 
ment which seeks to characterize the individuals customary pattern of 
choice in life situations Knov\ ledge of the kinds of choices one has made 
in the past (as, for example, one’s choices among items in an interest in 
ventory) is then used to estimate how he will respond to particular school 
programs or occupations in the future It is clear, however, t at t e pre 
diction here is not in terms of success-failure but of choice rejection of 


alternative courses of action in life situations 
As pointed out previously, others are less than enthusiastic about the 
discriminant approach in general (French, 1956) As French makes clear, 
the method of multiple discriminant analysis tells nothing about the in 
dividual s chances of being successful, or satisfied, wit/.m an occupation 
or school curriculum A score or set of scores treated by tbe discriminan 
method tells only to what extent our client is similar to a particu ar 
The group may or may not have been selected so that t ere is some 
to consider them at least minimally successful, for instance, having been 
in the occupation for three years or having 
no differentiation has been made within the group as o su 
faction Therefore we cannot say whether our client is likely to be success 
ful or happy withm the particular group, only that he is ^ 

percentage of the people in that group in certain ways « ‘™P "'S V" 
assume, in the absence of contrary logic or evi 

liar one is to people in a criterion group the more likely h « « be sue 

cessful or satisfied as a member of that group 1 ewis , 

assume that the more one exceeds the mean o a poup ctoup' 

the more likely he is to be a pointed out earlier 

Neither of these assumptions has much me , P -vamnle to 

in discussing the norm bridge One can be too o -ample,^to 

be a longshoreman, in ^ "^“"bove avemge Dominance score 

be lower than the maximal Similarly, an 6 ,r»afton sav 

might be found to be typical of ° Cwever, additmnal dom 

managers or salesmen Beyond a certa ^ 

inance may be handicapping perhaps i fpphnp- of be 

the people being supervised or give prospective customers a feeling of 

mg pushed too hard ,,ho comprise 

Furthermore as French also pom . characteristic 

the sample used in a discriminant type 

undesirable tor successful ^ „ ^„,’er that occupation If, 

encourage more people mathematics, as compared 

tor example, ”d,^criminant analysis method would 

with people in several other fields the ,he better his score 

reflect this so that the poorer one is i ^h occupations he might be 
would be for counseling as “”P=‘™ ch might stow that the better 

considering Yet a different kind of appro g 
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Xi IS raw score on ACE, Xg is raw score on the Verbal Comprehension part 
of the GZ, X3 IS raw score on the Genera! Comprehension part of the 
G Z, and X4 is the Scientific Interest score on the Kuder 
The fact that these four scores are in the formula means that they are 
the ones which best discriminate among students in these three groups 
By substituting m this equation the mean raw scores of men in each of 
the three groups, Stinson obtained a V score for each group These scores 
are as follows 


Engineering Graduates V score = 2 048146 
Nonengmeenng Graduates V score = 1 67900:5 
Dropouts F score =1509139 

He then took the midpoints between these scores as the "critical scores 
to be used for individual cases Thus, if ones V score is 1 860621 and 
a ove, e is considered to be most similar to the Engineering Graduate 
npprintr etween 1 591117 and i 860621 are classified as Nonengi 

Dronout scores of 1 5911,7 and below are closest to the 

score shni^H makes it clear that other data than a students V 

but that consideration, especially with borderline cases, 

function helps to objectify and to integrate into 

this stp^v^ 

analysis associates have described the method of discriminant 

described, as apohld^h*^ ^ technique which has just been 

Tiedeman, Bn an and Rul'on” (Tiedeman, 1954- 

arrive at a cemour score tn Bryan, 1954) They 

of successful or satisfied Deonr'*" ''’’ich tells what percentage 

or more tesu which are [Lth ' 1 ." “ combined scores on two 

group These workers feel thaTth’" 
among those currently available for" 

those of groups he is rnn.,n * oomparing an individual s scores with 
or an occupation) Tiedeman n"® '”‘"'"8 ^ '■'>"=8= curriculum 

the technique IS impractical wh^"°“‘’*'°'"''''''' that at present 
several test scores simultaneously f 

essary volumes of tables would be nec 

Tunlnmiop „/ D„cr.nu„^i Methods 

topic of individuahty ilrfof th™^.‘* analysis of the whole 

has implications Jihe 

worthy improvements m prediction ot T" " 

come from our tradrimnal meil^i*™" 

®ment approach (which emphasizes 
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For the office worker group, Perceptual Speed and Speed of Judgment look 
good from the standpoint of the validity coefficients Therefore, multiple regres 
Sion would choose office workers who had high scores on these two aptitudes 
Future office workers also have the highest mean score on these two factors 
Therefore, multiple discriminant analysis would guide into office jobs girls who 
had high scores on Perceptual Speed and Speed of Judgment Thus ^ 

where both multiple regression and multiple discriminant analysis would select 
the same people for the job 

For mechanics the validity coefficients recommend high mechanical knowledge 
carefulness (that is, there is a negative validity for number of carele« errors) .and 
slowness of judgment (there is a negative validity for number of choices 
The means on the other hand, show that the criterion group of mechanics had 
high mechanical knowledge, but they were the most careless of the four groups 
and were speedier of judgment than the carpenters This is a situation where 
multiple regression would guide different boys into mechanics than would multi 
pie discriminant analysis . . , , u . 

For beauticians and carpenters the tuo methods would also select somewhat 

different kinds of people . , , 

Which method is the more suitable? Let me reply by asking a leading 
Do we want to encourage speedy careless boys to go into me anics 
mechanics are speedy and careless now, even though speed and carelessness cotxe 
late negatively with performance ratings? (pp 4*42) 

Table 8 i Predictive Data from a Regression Approa* Correlauon 
Coefficients Between Scores on Test Factors and Vocational 


Test Factor 

Office 

Workers 

Beauticians 

Carpenters 

Mechanics 

Perceptual Speed 
Mechanical Knowledge 
Carelessness 

Speed of Judgment 

46 

3* 

• 

• 

53 

37 

• 

39 

• 

• 

36 

-27 

-25 


So’oat' “'.'Lr;TW o' '-o «o““o"’' 

ton N J 


Table 8 a Predictive Data from a d'”” 

on Test Factors for Students Who Later Entered 

Each of Four Occupauons 

Office , , , 

jVorhers Beauticians Carpenters Mechanics 


Perceptual Speed 
Meclianical Knoisledge 
Carelessness 
Speed of Judgment 


58 

59 
48 
53 


5* 

47 

47 

58 

39 

55 

50 

48 

5» 

51 

48 

49 


S01..CX French .9.6 P 48 By perm.ss.on of the EduouonalTcstmg service. Pnnee 

ion N J 
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counselors are stronger m mathematics than the poorer counselors (the 
illustration used, it need not be added, is purely fictitious) 

The method preferred by French, which takes into consideration differ 
ences within groups in quality of work done or satisfaction with a course 
or an occupation is that of regression, to which we now turn our attention 
After the regression approach has been described, an attempt will be made 
to compare these approaches m terms of available research and to offer 
some synthesis and reconciliation 


THE REGRESSION BRIDGE 

This has been for many years the mainstay of test interpretation Here 
are to e found the thousands of correlation coefficients which have been 
compute to ascertain relationships between test scores and some criteria 
ot success or satisfaction or whatever Here also are the sources of the 

p limey ta Iw and regression equations of Chapter 7 In its elemental 
lion nl ^ to select a sample within which there is varia 

to meaningful criterion For example, let us say that we wish 

be all thmp ^ ® geometry course Our sample might 

aSm n A* ^^g^nning of the year sve 

eradesmthf/- ^ whatever tests we think might be predictive of 
If the student are to be the criterion of success m our study) 

nec«sa^ tte r' or more relevant tests, it may not be 

cannot be mfluenr^o scores are filed away so that teachers 

semester or year, grads 'are"Jol'l '"*‘"5 “P Aeir grades At the end of the 
puled between eadi ot th ' “ correlation coefficient is com- 

«Iat.on grearthl 8 -“'' ^o the extent that a cor 

problem in one of two ways’ ** “ P“‘“'’" 

" ho show promise over and above 

dictne data available lo tW. , i ' "““‘O point, or we can make pre 

they will make wiser inHme * ^ 1 "*^ during counseling, in the hope that 
additional information about uking the course as a result of the 

ences betweS lhis'”CTe™m^aD'*'"*i.'’'®'''‘®’'' 

whidi was previously d^crihed ‘ 2 ’™”'’' '•'O discriminant approach 

ical Knowledge Carelessness i (Perceptual Speed, Meehan 

from tests administered to socat?on?f"*c°' w=se obtained 

came office workers bcauiv onei-it„ school students svho later be- 

two groups were girls and ili- ” “''P'o'oss and mechanics The first 

between test scores and grades in shn^ ooelficicnis 

the average scores ot cadi groun ('‘'S™’"’" approach) and 

proach) Here i, French , ducusuon onhesTdalr"”' 
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be at least 86 to yield a prediction which is 50 per cent better than chance 
Correlations of tests with external criteria rarely attain even the leve o 
66. and validity correlations of 86 are practically unheard of > Chisel 1 
(1955) , for example, has summarized hundreds of correlation coefficients 
reported in the literature during the period from 1919 to 1955. fro"" 
studies using aptitude and personality tests in the selection and 
of workers The maximum validity coefficient for tesu of intelligence was 
61, and the highest for all tests was 66. this with a test of mechanical com 
prehension The average coefficients for all intelligence tests were ^where 

the criteria had to do with success m training hurhest aver 

studies whose criteria had to do with success on the job The “ 

age coefficient with a job proHciency criterion, strangely enough, 
with the use of "peional data" (the kind of b-og-Ph'-l u£o™»»™ 
often collected through a questionnaire) . this was 41 an w q 

higher than most Other averages Kp ctaipd 

in all fairness, and as a source of some consolation. >£ " b^t ted 
that the level of coefficienu found in predicting school 
educauoml criteria is in all likelihood higher than of Ghisel 1 s data 
which have to do mostly with subcollege occupations and 'P ^ 
training rather than general education However, even m P«^ high 
school and college pades, which we do about as «e ' ^ 
usual coefficients are found in the range 40 60 At best ' 

:r ".T™ 

be found 6rst, a person s most likely standing on a 

edge of his score on a predictive test, and, second. 

non of the predicted score When the correlation 

tenon is 6o^vhIch is fairly high even for f 

scholastic aptitude tests, the zone of approximation ^ f 

ard error of estimate) is 8 standard score points An >ll-tmtion will con 

vey something of the (”rndard score of 58) , and 

tells us that there are ^ the 90A percentile (standard 

the 38th percentile (standard score 47) ° 

•This PS „ „vers™pI.fica..on vt .he rfTli' proceSm: 

discussed the problem in ‘"™* j“u,„n5 over chance but over the best 

IS ascertained not by hosv much it ""P™ ",„3„„„s a smaller validity coelTicient 

available strategy sothout the another situation Also they point 

may be mote useful than the f purposes that the selection ratio 
out in relation to the use of tests for selea P 55 expected when 

must be considered Maximum utihty value ,^e a likely to be accepting, 

the selection ratio is closest to 50 per cent that is wncn 
or hiring or placing about half of the total number of applicants 
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In his last paragraph, quoted above, French asks questions which affect 
not only our individual clients but also the community at large and society 
as a whole. Counselors would do well to ponder these questions as they 
make some of their test interpretations. Each time we interpret a score on 

e SVIB as encouragement for a counselee to enter a particular occupa- 
tion, we are in effect assuming that the typical people now in this occupa- 
tion are the kind who should be in it, both in terms of their own welfare 
and that of society. 


limitations of Present Regression Data 
Although vast numbers of correlation coefficients have been computed 
ftf scores and various criteria of success or satisfaction, they are 

^ practicing counselor. There seem to be several 

reasons for this state of affairs: 

to onlv v* counselors have had acquaintance with, and have access 
mieht he ki relevant correlational studies that 

who struptjr ^ counselees Even very well-trained counselors 

make much current literature cannot hope to 

welUrlnLd altogether too few 

area such a. n reviews of the available knowledge in an 

0 cuUtion school subject, or in an 

source material uZ 7 *«tbooks, and some of the other re- 
but there remains •» Chapter 4 have a great deal to offer, 

2. Many of the usable conclusions for the practitioner, 

as to be of no use or studies are so seriously defective technically 

is that of the criterion wh’ Z*™'^** *> 56 . One of the major problems 
tion of those thinv^ t v k often is an inadequate representa- 

other flaivs in the stud' valu^ by a school or an employer. Some 

of the sample, failure small size of sample, inadequate description 
choice of tests (often remlt'^ appropriate statistical techniques, and poor 
and insufficient thinkinp *k*" *"*^*^cient study of previous research 
“contamination of the problem) . Some studies contain 

who assign grades or super^CoR teachers 

to know the test scores and th workers, have been permitted 

grades or ratings. Unfortiin-.»oi"* influenced by them in assigning 
be found only in unpubIish^'d!L“.*'*' f 1?*^ research is to 

useless to the practicing mnn t ^'oral dissertations, which are quite 
work. counselor until a textbook or article reports the 

3- Many of the correlation* r»« 

small .0 be of much real inrorma.^!!‘,f . are really too 
Franzblau points out ^lQ-8^ value to counselor and client. As 

.66 in order to )ield a prediction from'"' cor"'el«ion must be at least 
=5 per cent better than a chance’or .Tnd"' 

mndom guess The correlation must 
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In the case of "William Brown.” whose intelligence score is iso and 
who studies 20 hours a week, the best estimate is that he will receive 
25 honor points at the end of his first semester (each credit d receiving 3 
honor points, each B, 2 honor points, each C. one honor point, and D. no 

honor points) . . 1 c 

The second method is the multiple expectancy table, an example of 
which is shown in Table 8.3. taken from Lins' study at the University of 
Wisconsin (Lins, 1950) . Here one enters the table with tw-o different 
scores for each client: his ACE scores and his standing in his high school 
class (in terms of percentiles) . At the convergence of the two scores one 
finds the probability of getting a particular grade average at that college. 
Here again, as with the multiple discriminant method, any attempt to set 
up tables for more than two variables simultaneously would require pages 
or volumes of tables. 

Multiple Absolute vs. Multiple Differential Prediction 

More complex than the multiple regression approach just >* 

the attempt to estimate from a set of test scores an individuals chances 
of success (or satisfaction, or any other criteria) in two or more areas 
This, after all, was the hope of the multifactor tests, that “ 
tery of aptitude tests could be used to make predictions about a variety 
of school subjects, occupations, or whatever. The alternative ^jhe ■> « of 
a different battery for each field being considered, say engineering j ■ 
nahsm, or drafting. Use of separate batteries of this kind is '‘“V “ 
the highest predictions, but the time involved to test each person 

serious drawback. , , 

Horst has discussed the relative effectiveness of the two kinds of ap^ 

proach mentioned in the heading of this J" ‘ = 

first of these, multiple absolute, a battery is developed with the goal^ of 
yielding the highest possible correlations with severa cri . 
ond approach, the multiple diBerential, Z 

in such a way as to gain the greatest possible itjeren ‘ person's 

among criterfa, thatl, to yield the most clear<ut estim ^ o a p on s 
relative chances in different fields. Applied to the P™’’'™ 
college, the first approach would give us the highest P°« We correlation 
between a group of test scores and grades in a vane y o client’s 

With the various tesu being weighted diffemntly as “ 

chances in engineering and his cliancra m journa wonders 

or multiple recession formulas wo^d I p 

whether to go into engineering, by gi^mg who is un- 

his chances of doing well in that area. S.mdarly a younp te who s un 
sure ot his ability to handle a journalism curriculum would rece.ie the 
•For luuher ilh, .nation ol multiple resrewion equation, a, appited to coliege gntde,. 
»cc Table 15^ in Chapter 13. 
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score 63) If we wanted to have 90 per cent accuracy in our predictions 
rather than 68 per cent we would have to extend the range of prediction 
down to the 21st percentile and up to the 96th percentile And even at 
that there is one chance in 20 that his grades will be below the 21st per 
centile and one chance in 20 that they will be above the 96th percentile 
McCabe gives a table (1956) showing the 68 chances in 100 limits on 
the criterion variable that may be expected for each of fourteen validity 
coefficients from 30 to 95 and for each of thirteen different percentile 
or standard score levels on the predictor 
4 Unfortunately few reports of correlations include expectancy tables 
such as those in Figure 7 3 and Table 7 2 In this form the known 
tzcis can be understood by both counselor and client whereas the co 
efficient itself has for the latter no meaning and for the former only hm 
ited meaning m terms of the predictions that can be made Test authors 
and publishers as well as research workers would render a great service 
y ma mg expectancy tables a routine part of reports of correlation stud 
les at east m those instances where the correlations are high enough to 


Multiple Regression 

severanpo^sr^^*^**^*^ discussion of the Discriminant bridge we found that 
so It is with several criteria could be considered simultaneously 

«rrlrn ‘ 1 

correlation together often yield a higher 

“a/S round '*■“ 8°«%»her test alone Thus tt 

say scares on a h i^° grades may be predicted better by combining 

‘hose on an English test and 
an mdntdual diem The application o£ such findings to 

muluptc rcmsswn tr.rj i substituting his scores m a 

to nhat has been found to b\ t'h “ "''^■8''“=*^ according 

of prediction The resultinir eo' of weights for purposes 

gi'en earlier from Ct ^ equation will look very much like the one 

tTexireM'®**’ “ 

who studied the correlation i. <‘95®) data from May 

ables-gcneral intelligence al m"" ‘'™ P'^^^ictor sari 

and number of hours per week PO“P 

non turned out to be 8, ^0! “ “ 

statistical methods descrIbed^n deudT“r P'‘' 8ictabil.ty Using 
tiple regression equation is ' (PP 4o6 409) . ‘he mu! 


^1= 57X2+1 i»Xj~66 


\i IS predicted honor points 
of hours of study per week^ 


X2 IS intelligence score 


and Xs is number 
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one of choice Here we may not predict grades in either field as well as 
with the multiple absolute method, but we will have a more useful answer 
to the particular question of relative chances 

The kinds of tests which are likely to yield the highest absolute predic 
tions in any particular set of areas will probably not be the ones which 
yield the highest differential predicuons (Michael, 1956) Super (1956) 
discussed factorial purity in this connection, the more pure a subtest is 
as a measure of a single mental ability, the more remote it is from the 
combination of factors which usually operate simultaneously in perform 
mg the operations required by a job or a school subject, and therefore 
the lower is the anticipated correlation with any one criterion ” ^ 
tion to greater factorial purity, the better differential battery will include 
tests whose correlations with one criterion are very different from their 
correlations with others Put another way (Wesman and Bennett, 1951) 


The tests which survive attempts to predict mtenon i scholastic 

naturally enough those which correlate with those 1 ^ liberal 

aptitude test may be one oE our best predictors of succes ,, 

am college but because that aptitude is very important to uc ess 
taken by^he freshmen it will receive little or no 

differences in course grades Success in each coiirse success may 

on the aptitude measured by the test while pre^cta e i characteristics 

be the product of other characteristics or traits Tests 

or traits will receive greatest weight in the direct prediction of differences (pp 
s66 267) 


OVERVIEW AND RECONCILIATION 
OF STATISTICAL BRIDGES 

At this ivriting, there is considerable disagreement among proponent 
of the different statistical approaches to bridging the^p between predic 
tor (test) and criterion (school grades, job success) Critical experime u 
to d^rmine the relative superiority of discriminant and egression m th 
ods have not been reported The ideal studies are practically 
Wesman and Bennett (195'). example, suggest that an experunemd 
school be established in which approximately one 
spend a month in each of several training programs It would 
to control properly the sequence of courses (they suggest ^ " 

der) and dm important variable of effort, to insure 

equally hard in each field Pretests and post tests wou „ 

b) various statistical methods to determine their relative 
A more modest comparison of discriminant and 
pears in a studj by Dunn (.959) Using as subjects some ■■ 3^0 E 
of Brown Universitj, she sought .0 ascertain " ‘f’' 

crimmant or the multiple regression method could pre 1 
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Table 8 3 Probability of Academic Success of New Male Freshmen Based 
Upon High School Percentile Hank and Percentile Rank 
American Counal Psychological Examination* 


Htcn School 
Rank 


American Council Psychological Percentile 


Percentile 

Level 

0 24 


^549 

5074 

75 100 


B 

C 

*4 

49 

63 

»9 

56 

75 

32 

51 

83 

45 

45 

90 

75 »oo 




(49) 


(107) 


(■36) 


(228) 


D 

Fail 

33 

4 

37 

20 

5 

25 

»5 

2 

J7 

9 

1 

10 


B 

C 

6 

40 

46 

5 

50 

55 

»4 

52 

66 

J4 

55 

69 

50-74 




(85) 


(83) 

(91) 

(65) 


D 

Fail 

46 

8 

54 

39 

6 

45 

27 

7 

34 

28 

3 

3f 


B 

C 

I 

28 

29 

0 

35 

S3 

8 

40 

48 

0 

64 

64 

“5 49 

— 



(8o> 

_ 

(66) 

(48) 

(22) 


D 

Fail 

55 

16 

7> 

4» 

26 

67 

44 

8 

52 

18 

18 

36 


B 

C 

0 

‘7 

*7 

24 

SO 

0 

47 

47 

Ts" 

24 

42 

0-24 

— 

_ 

(60) t 


(35) 

(■9> 

(17) 



D 

Fail 

50 

33 

83 

40 

50 

70 

32 

53 

35 

23 

58 


* Probability of success is 
who were graduates of Wisron.i,, “P®** experience with first semester freshmen 1948 49 
U has been our experience tNu» o®*' Schools The interpretation might be as follows 
fifth percentile on the AmFr,f ^ ranking below the twenty 

and m high school class PrycAofogica/ Examinatwn (local norms) 

t The number m parentheses t« 'll, first semester freshmen 

line are probabilities of receiving a n* ***» sample Numbers above the broken 

the probability of success 8 a L, or B or better average The sum of these two is 

Source Lins ig^o p «8q Bv n^ i 

ment and the author **sion of Edticational and Psychological Measure 

grade intA^t ara 'if.Towevcr ''“e^ receiving a given average 

engineering and journahsm and 

chances in either program but rathL™^""^'* 

better in for this Vind t it ^ about which one he is likely to do 

tn, for this kind of problem, the multiple differential design is the 
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one into a field in which he lacks the abilities which make the difference 
between the better and the poorer students within that field. 

An additional source of some comparative evaluation of Discriminant 
and Regression approaches is the recent report of Thorndike and Hagen 
(1059) of a follow-up study of 10.000 former Air Force trainees some 
twelve years after they had taken a battery of tests in service. Various 
criteria of civilian employment status and degree of success were obtaine , 
and both methods— Discriminant and Regression— were used, the first to 
compare the scores of subgroups wbo bad gone into different occupations 
and the latter to see how well success withm each occupation woul ave 
been predicted by the tests. In general, they found only modest validities 
for both methods.® but the Discriminant approach was at a somew 
higher level of validity than the Regression. It would seem that, in 1 
with Tyler's analysis (1959) , we are presently able to predict occupationa 
status or choice better than degree of success within that status 

It seems that whatever research is done will ultimately lead to the com 
clusion that each major statistical approach has its merits ’ P 
ticular areas of usefulness. As shown in Figure 2. ea m 
somewhat different contribution to offer the pra«icing counselor f our 
counselee is trying to decide among the occupational areas ^ 

left-hand column, the Normative bridge tells how h.s scor« 0 " "^ 
of tests compare with those of the people in each field. Next. Dom- 
inant method can tell which group he 

makeup of abilities, interests, and other characteristics ^h's mtoo' 

gives him some basis for judging the appropriateness of ea* t“ J’™- 

felf. assuming that similarity to people already in the ^^0 

plies greater likelihood of success and/or satisfaction ^ hi® Md ^ 

in others. Next, we would use data from Regression studies 

mate of the extent to which our counselee is likely to 

or satisfaction within each field (Multiple Absolute ”^od)-^ertmnIy 

an important piece of “hich he has pretty 

counselee has found two or more “f t ^ 

am^I Ukely to find the great* success 

^‘’Lmelounsils will find the decision easy, ^ 

point to the same field For many, however, “mpronu ws will be n^cessaiy. 

•These research sorters used daw 
the purpose of selecting atiat.on cadets H-Sfi" ® 
chosen With a variety of criterion occupations in 
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dent s major subject in college (14 different subjects were involved) By 
use of the discriminant method, it was found that two discriminants ac 
counted for most of the separation among groups of major students For 
example, Discriminant 1 gave high positive weights to secondary school 
rank and to mathematics and science achievement test scores and highest 
negative weights to an English usage test score, to age, and to verbal ap 
titude test score On this Discriminant, groups of students majoring in 
Chemistry, Mathematics, and Biology received the highest mean scores, 
and English and Modern Language majors had the lowest mean scores 
^example of the findings with the regression method, grades received 
by Chemistry majors were best predicted by verbal aptitude and reading 
a i ity test scores That is to say. Chemistry majors as a group were dif 
ferentiated from some other group by being lower on certain verbal abih 
ties Yet. among Chemistry majors, those with the higher verbal abilities 
ten e to receive better grades In general, the variables which were most 
discriminant approach were quite different from those 
predictive m the regression approach Comparing the 
the es now as to their success in predicting, with a fresh sample, 

was ^htch students actually majored, the discriminant approach 

was lound to be more effective 

Dunn^°all?^ ^ Dressel in his "Comment" appended to 

raav be A discriminant method in this study 

for the repre<'^ ^ which is inappropriate 

me naS "as the lunct.on of esttmaLg rela 

fields It IS ftM ™Du people in different 

might lead a fr«>i potnts out, that use of regression data alone 

he IS hkcly to get ThThmh'’^'"”"^' 

cause he is m a ^ grade point average, but possibly only be 

others She ment.ons“fOT™a*o, “ I" 

expect to eet a hurho niple, that a good mathematics student could 

mathematics proCTara^h?®'^!*" “'““"“"g 'han m a physics or applied 
sometimes does not point regression method alone 

and stay in a maior'^tsav necessary to enter 

does not correlate with mdes fi^h ‘1“ 

Discriminant i, nhich^mvcs superior to all other groups on 

achieiement tests and to secLrtl"'' mathematics and saence 

gnen high ueighu m the i-e»r ^ school rank, but none of these ws 
serbal aptitude and readmgStT m emphasis^ 

data alone might lead a stuLm . 1' would seem then that regression 

.am abilities necessary to rnc^s ' n ^“n 

which he would mak 7 httle use of *7 

the onnosite IS true some of his strongest abilities However, 

opposite IS true also, namely, that discriminant data might lead some 
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challenging, they stand lower in those characteristics which distinguish 
the better student or the better paid worker from the poorer student or 
the lower paid worker in that field. One man may choose Field A because 
to him the better grades or higher salary are more important. The other 
may settle for lower grades and lower salary in order to have what to him 
is the greater value of being with people with whom he shares certain in- 
terests and certain abilities. There are societal concerns here too: Do we 
as educators, as parents, and as citizens prefer that young people enter 
those fields which promise the best grades and the easiest success, or 
that they seek those fields in which they may utilize their potentialities 
to the fullest measure, even though they may not be the best in the e , 
even though they may have to struggle much harder and perhaps for lesser 
financial rewards? These arc not measurement questions, but they be 
directly on what we do with tests. 

For the counselor of today, much of what has been said here regardi g 
statistical bridges offers hope for the future rather than ■mmediamly usable 
methods. Instead of the well-organized armamentarium of 
would permit the series of statistical interpretations mentione , 

have today a collection of odds and ends. It seems ^ 

some assurance only that, to date, the Discriminant 
promising than the Regression. Apparently success in 
L be attained by such a variety of abilities, behaviors. ° to ^ 

acteristics that our Regression methods are of limited effectiveness It w.U 
require a meat deal of large-scale research of both a fundamental and 
ap'lilied naLe to eliminate the 

-r 

counseling. While we await that ““P“" ^^and thrtheomtical and tech- 
portant now for the practitioner to unde cnmp 

nical matters which have been discussed, so that ^e ^'east fiave ome 

appreciation of the severe '■™‘'2T;3tt'=rretpi^ 

to him. Finally, the connselor who is aware ot tnes p 

discussed here can make more effective use of what ,s now available. 
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uses, no matter how vague or crude, in evaluating behaviors in 

does arrive at evaluations with whicli other persons including the client 

to aeree (6) He has some system— certain items of information-^n terms ol 

whi* he deLibes people, no matter how simple or complex. (7) has way 

ot indicating to what degree these various things about people ^ 

may be vei? crude or they may take on any degree of 

chooses. They may be all or none, more or less, yes or no, maybe 

(8) He has ways of knowing to what degree each of these .f 

tme about a particular client. (9) He is " ot desc^^^^ he 

client with reSpcct to each ol his descriptive categories He 

same behavior as withdrawn one minute and extroverted the nexu (.0 “ 

system for discriminating the variables, or quantifying t em, pinaiiy he has 

be at least some measure of agreement with other observers. ( 0 
a method, or system of methods, whereby he on combine ^ 

tion about people in such a way that die =^y"*es.red information s. 11 
what extent the elient will exhibit desirable behaviors in the various 
available to him (p. 167) . 

Horst explains each of these components in detail, and m^kes dear 
the responsibilities of the counselor tor being familiar 
criteria and with the psychology of individual difleren«s. Also, he ad.^ 
the counselor has the responsibility for following up 
ol checking his own validity as a predictor; t at is, ' ^ ],y 

o£ probabilities against what actually happene in ,*n rnmbininff 

the client. He deLibes the bases of the counselors skills in combining 
information about people with information about 
the people are considering engaging (Horsfs point n 

J... M. 

and with their activities, but also on the e p 

and on the accumulated body has been men- 

Hoist has quite properly emphasized the tac 

tinned here Ire than once, that every test >"'7;=“;Xbett"erthat 

sumption that there is evidence LcUcin^counfelor will bene- 

test and whatever is being interpreted. The praciic g , , , 

Rt from occasional rereading of Horst's discussion, as a 
sponsibilities he undertakes if he is to help people to find out is good 
for them and what is not. Whether he makes his PCcd'c»o- m 

terpretations) clinically or statistically, the baste “ tlVb^s 

and as Horst points ouh the crystal ball is not one of acceptable base 

more respectable, such as insight, special s 
(p. 168) . 

Studies of the Clinical Process 

However, Horst has described only one aspect of the “ 

clinical interpretation. That the process is more co p 
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p 

firr>i ^ brief while a critical comparison of Statis 

In rh?r.f ndges we must first examine the latter in some detail 

test T ^ counselor thinking out loud about a set of 

selorsversi f "^^tbod, or at least one coun- 

llmure Td^ “h ■" '^e counsdmg 

scription! have m' ' ' and m characteristics Most of the de 

by which data an emphasis on the inductive-deductive process 

clinical process as estent n ^ ^ """otity point of view which sees the 

IS nothing more or less^'th^*^^ position that clinical test interpretation 
of statistical interpretalinn''H relatively unquanufied equivalent 

tell his client what the h ^ po*ots out that the counselor, in order to 
tivily, must must know certTin *7ngs “ particular ac 

(i) He knows what kinds of th 

of behaviors are regarded as dc ^ done (a) He knows what kinds 

knows what constitutes success m Ilf activities That is he 

eating how desirable the various ^ activities (3) He has a way of indi 

may be very crude He has some w " f are even though these ways 

(4) The methods he has for diso ^ *i*aking discriminations among behaviors 
sistent He does not roll the dice among behaviors are reasonably con 

to charactenre the performance nf tK****i * wheel in order to get numbers 

ixh. , . e client (5) Whatever method the counselor 

me term clinical » not the hapoiesi ,1, 

^at c/ini«f psjchologists do as rontrasi^'**** purpose since it also connotes 

me adjective has however lone been — ^®unjefing and olher psychologJsU 
Williamson 1939 Ch ^ -j-jjg ^ •»» this connection (see for example 

has suggested Itself "«gnosing") , and no superior alternative 

184 
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their “model" oE the client (more about this later) .= Also, there was not 
found to be a hierarchy of steps in the diagnostic process: instead coun- 
selors moved back and forth among the various operations-interpreta- 
tion, synthesis, forming hypotheses, and eialuating hypotheses. 

Finally, brief mention may be made of an earlier study in this area re- 
ported by McArthur (1954a) - Though of an exploratory nature and lack- 
ing the hypotheses and the quantifications of Koester s and Parker s wor , 
Mt^rthur-s paper contains ideas which are now deemed to be some of the 
major principles of the clinical process of interpretation A vanety of visit- 
ing “sdentis^" (apparently mostly psychologists) 

graduation data about individual college graduates and then were aske 

^interpret the facts and to make predictions about the individual s later 

behaviOT. Since the subjects of all the cases had been out of 

years, criterion daU were available Less concerned about the a-racy 

^dictions than about the processes by which they were 

Lthur and his assoaates concluded that equally “ P^f 

could come from a variety of psychological theories and ^e “t^ 

element seemed to be that an individualized model or Tt 

of thesubjectwas built up, and predictions were made modek It 

was not a matter of interpreting a test score or other to mean^ 

given thing about the person and then to predict his later behavior from 

Lt inmrpmtation Ra'ther here was a process, 

ture, in vAich a theory of the mdtvtdual was developed, 

enci were then dial as to how he would behave in suchand-such a 

“ ThiTtudies by Koester, Parker, SosUn, and McArthur are the only re 

pontrempiriraLesearch’ (and the first three the only 

Vhich actLly describe the process of interpretation - 

Other articles, to be reported later, are descriptions 

doubt in many instances based on counseling 

armchair in nature. It would be of some value to “ “ 

J A u h\ Parker, by Soskin, and b> McArthur, to see 

resenting a variety of ere done at the Univer- 

ferent settings (both Koester s and P differences 

sity of Minnesota) . It would aUo be of interest 

w «fr«- further support for this conclusion 
■A rranl report by Soskin f'559> “ ? b.ographieal data about a theology 

Psydiiatnits and psychologists Here ^ insolsing predictions ot the students 

student and then answered multiple based on actual situations 

probable behai.or in spealirf ™’,h^,„dges Here gi.en additional data, some 

that the student had engaged in J'’™ 1 permitted to observe the 

's 

dita than before 
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the results of a study (Koester, 1954) in which ten trained and experienced 
counselors thought out loud (in the presence of a wire recorder) their 
analyses of the data from three different cases Six categories were set up 
to represent what appeared to be the major steps in the ‘ diagnostic proc- 
ess (the term used by Koester to designate essentially what we are referring 
to as interpretation) (1) Indeterminate response, including expression 
of uncertainty (a) Interpretation of a datum m the case without refer 


ence to any other data in the case (3) Comparison and evaluation of data 
but without interpretation, (4) Hypothesis based on synthesis of data in 
which an hypothesis is formulated to tie together several of the data (5) 
Evaluation of an interpretation or hypothesis, by using a datura either to 
support or refute a previous interpretation or hypothesis, or by comparing 
two conflicting hypotheses and choosing one over the other on the basis of 
the evidence and (6) Need for additional data 
The extent to which each counselor used each of these six types of re 
sponse was ascertained by judges who read typescripts made from record 
counselors used all six categories of response, but 
of cgrees For all counselors however, the smallest percentage 

the ten 1 above and the largest m category 4 Eight of 

cases Oiiai consistent in their patterns throughout the three 

the ten conn of the typescript indicated that only two of 

vahditv of negative evidence as a way of testing the 

vaudity of hypotheses they had set up 

those of (^958) reported a study using methods similar to 

«gard.n/m.racounselor con 

He aho tested ,ev™aThypoTe Wn-tal process 
characteristics of the regarding the extent to which certain 

accuracy of his nrpH diagnostic thinking were related to the 

.ntervTHe had t r ■" 'he next ccunsel.ng 

into a microphone The°n and think out loud 

their diagnostic thinkine into "S""' 'P°’"’ 

were these There was In, I. „ "ncrophone Among his major findings 
tic of a counselor s diagnostic'thinr“''/t“ P“«“'“''"' characteris 

or number of hypotheses develop jl"® (Sequent evaluation of hypotheses 
what the client would sav in thr**^ “ related to accuracy of prediction of 
crease from the first to the thnU Second there was no in 

sity of counselor hypothlL and"'"""'”'""'' “""'‘'"T 

Change in the model of the ri. of the client Little 

available Both the researcher additional data were 

Comment which aec",: trarncr‘“ ^ 

too hasty and premature in develnn. u counselors may be 

P'ng their hypotheses and in buildmg 
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to hi« destination alone, ■without the counselor as guide; only at that time 
will he, or we, truly know how he will fit into that community. 

Since it is only the crossing which differentiates the two major methods, 
the interpreter needs the same minimum competencies regarding the two 
sides (see Fig. 7.1) . On the one side, he must know his tests (and other 
sources of data) — their nature, characteristics, norms, and uses. Crossing 
to the other side, he must know a great deal about the territory there — the 
activities and the ways of living being considered. However, as we shall 
soon see, the clinical method requires even more of the counselor, in the 
way of these kinds of competencies, than does the statistical. 

Steps in the Process 

Coming now to the clinical process itself, and drawing heavily on de- 
scriptions by McArthur (19543) and Super (1957b), as well as research 
reports previously summarized, it seems to involve a series of deductive 
and inductive reasoning activities, which increase in complexity as one 
proceeds. Some details of tlie process are depicted graphically in Figure 9.1. 



eIaboro»ehypoth«,i HI 


DXNAMIC 
MODEL 
OF THE 
PERSON 


M»dtl df the kind of 
j»enon who u tffcc* 
^Irve.ond voluod in 
ihe porliculer ichool 
or |ob 

or 

Such operton n like* 
l)r fo function in such* 
ond luch a manner 
in the porheuior 
school or |ob 


Fig. 9.1. Schematic Representation of a Clinical Process of Interpretation 


The crux of the process is the building up of a model of the person, or as 
it has been called by others: a "hypothetical person" (Pepinsky and Pepin- 
'■ty. 1954) . a "clinical construct" (McArthur. 1954a) , a "conception of a 
person” (Meehl, 1954) , or a "picture of his client (Super, 1957^) • This 
model— as lifelike as we can make it— is then compared with the various 
situations or activities on the other side of the bridge, and judgments are 
formed as to how the two are likely to interact. 

The model is built through a scries of steps, beginning with mduclive 
•n/erenccs from individual data, then comparing inferences with each 
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between experienced and inexperienced counselors, between trained, par 
tially trained, and untrained (As we shall see in a while, there have been a 
few studies of the relative effectiveness of various kinds of test interpreters, 
but these tell very little about the interpretive process and so are not in 
eluded at this point ) Lacking such research reports, we must perforce 
base a description of the clinical process of interpretation on the limited 
research and on the few published discussions of it, as well as on personal 
experience 

It may be mentioned at this point that three empirical studies which 
have been mentioned (Koester, 1954, Parker, 1958, Soskin, 1959) suggest 
t at at least three samples of counselors were not making extensive apph 
cation of what most writers agree are desirable principles of the clinical 
interpretive process In all fairness to the counselors involved in the 
les, it should be pointed out that each was limited to just one case and 
as a e to study it only in a very second hand way — by reading case ma 
ena s. istemng to a recorded interview, or at most, observing the person 
^ ^ pfoccss of ' thinking out loud in two of the studies, im 
lustlfiahl^*^™^”^ ° thinking may have been lost It is certainly not 

Stances tn th diagnostic behavior in such arcum 

stances to their normal behavior as counselors 

THE CLINICAL PROCESS 

only wuh the 

samf^ m ~ precisely the 

P-on obtained “ 

end are the situations'" '^«ords, interviews) and at the other 

chotherapy) The bas.r m i i , ' ’ ®'eupation, a marriage, or psy 

Stand on one sTdtrTrl'^rti ■'’‘= 

some of the territory on the othe ^ " *"^’P 

among ihe various romrr, ^ tnay better decide where 

question at hand is lyhich^b ***** would like to live The 

cate the situation none of the K *^*****^ cornph 

but only to points from which [wnltt “ ^='"5 considered 

scry dearly Furthermore h ^ sometimes not 

svell betsveen bridges so that" ^ u hank one cannot travel very 

end of a clinical or a $131151103^1 ^*1™^ 

nver To get another view of ih/' return to this side of the 

crossed Counselors can licln the.r.T''"'"^”'''’ “ ‘'‘'Cerent bridge must be 
trip, across, and to iry ,o mate ourlhHi'n 'd' 

-of the job. the college, or whatever if 5 “ 

Later, the client must make the trip 
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an instrunient is constructed to measure just that variable and is tried out 
with appropriate samples. Finally, the Configurational approach makes 
use of the discriminant function or of inverse factor analysis to seek con- 
figurations or patterns of traits which together lead toward success or 
failure in a particular school or company. 

Stern, Stein, and Bloom are in all of this emphasizing the importance of 
knowing the specific situation about which interpretations are to be made. 
Clinical interpretation of tests should benefit greatly from more systematic 
study of the situations about which predictions and other interpretations 
are to be made. This is a point on which Horst was previously quoted, and 
it will be re-emphasized in Chapter 10. 

The literature in guidance and counseling does not supply us with very 
many illustrations of this clinical process, but the few which are available 
may prove to be rewarding reading, particularly for the counselor who has 
lacked an opportunity to go over his cases in a laboratory or practicum 
setting. Actual case material and their interpretations may be found in the 
following sources; Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman, 1951; Bordm, 1955: 
Callis, Polmantier, and Roeber. 19551 Dailey and Hagenah, 1955; Hahn 
and MacLean, 1955; Kirk, 1952; Rothney and Roens, 1949; Super, 1949. 
Also, the brief thinking-out-loud by a counselor, quoted in Chapter 3 of 
the present work, and the cases to be presented in Chapter 1 1 serve as fur- 
ther illustration of the process of interpretation. 

For a more specific demonstration o£ some of the interpretive steps 
which have been discussed, the following tailor-made case is presented. It 
is fabricated, in that it is not based on a real-life case. On the other hand, 
very similar people with similar characteristics do exist and are familiar to 
many counselors. The "case summary" is given in brief excerpts. Between 
the excerpts are comments in brackets intended to indicate which steps 
and principles in the process of clinical interpretation are being illus- 
trated. 


THE CASE OF FRED 

Fred, a high school sophomore in a community with a wide socio- 
economic range, came to the counselor’s office and. upon being invited to 
begin, stated that he was having difficulties with his school work and was 
in danger of failing some of his subjects. He asked for advice on raising 
his grades. 

[kVhat inferences or hypotheses can be made from the information so 
far? The number is so great that it would be uneconomical to spend time 
going through all the possibilities. A counselor who operates in a stereo- 
typed fashion, perhaps because of an impossibly heasy case load, might 
at this point administer a reading comprehension test or a study habit 
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Other, retaining the compatible ones and rejecting or modifying others as 
contradictions appear, testing each inference against new data, and thus 
moving on to the next step of stating hypotheses which pull together 
several inferences into a broader pattern. The hypotheses are themselves 
tested for consistency with other hypotheses about the person and tested 
also against new data to see whether the hypotheses will accept them. At 
this point, there is one of the greatest challenges to the counselor's capac- 
ity for flexibility, for he must be able to give up or at least to modify an 
hypothesis in the face of contradictory data. This is, as emphasized by the 
Pepinskys (1954) , one of the occasions in which the counselor functions 
both as counselor and as scientist. That is, while trying to be helpful to his 
client, he tries also to maintain the scientific attitude, which here is exem- 
plified in a high degree of readiness to give up a belief or an hypothesis 
that does not hold up in the face of empirical data. There is at this point 
some deductive thinking: If this hypothesis is true, then it should follow 
that such-and-such would be found in further study of the case. Failing to 
n such-and-such, and finding instead its converse, we are forced to ques- 
tion the hypothesis as it now stands. 

Also stressed by recent writers on the subject (McArthur, 1954a; Meehl, 
| 954 » 5 * 1 ’ * 95^5 Super, 1957b), is the great importance of build* 

and letting the model develop 
® about him, rather than trying to force the facts to fit 
person — a stereotype based perhaps on an overly 
human pe^onamy.^ awareness of the diversity and uniqueness of 

the (*956) have contributed a thorough analysis of 

the criterion* ^ P^pose a model-building process for 

for the individuarAnni-^T^ parallels the model-building process 
sion to a follper^ PP 5*^®*^*^**^ the selection of students foradmis- 
many hours of d' ^‘tst the Analytic approach, which involves 

"nd hro"! ? f -^tubers. fLugh the discussions 

mod of the kin 1*7 7"'"' student they develop a 

Tre In dtire 1 . 1 values, goals, and activities 

model available, the dintlumet"' 

dividual schnm • **iterpreter can compare the model of an m 

a •*:' -“r' 

These author* r,. • , employee for a particular company. 

apprcTch afd time^onsuming nature of the Analytic 

Tracts The Em?” which have also yielded useful 

r wl’mh ditoentiate the n™ 

S?blel r “PPmach involves first hypothesiring a personality 

s anable v Inch appear, to be .mporntm in a particular school or job. Then 
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[The hypothesis previously stated receives further support and is, there- 
fore, retained. Now the temptation is great for the busy counselor to take 
action, say, to present Fred with the facts and expect to have him take 
the “reasonable” step, which might be to transfer to another course of 
study. The careful interpreter, however, knows that only one hypothesis 
is in and even that one is tentative.] 

In the course of the interview, it was learned that Fred’s father is an 
assembly worker in a local plant and completed two years of high school. 

[A new inference is drawn, namely, that Fred selected the college pre- 
paratory curriculum through lack of parental guidance and that neither 
he nor his parents understood its purposes and the difficulties he was 
likely to encounter.] 

A little later in the interview, Fred said that his mother was an elemen- 
tary school teacher. 

[The plot thickens. From bis knowledge of occupational and social 
status and its effects on values, the counselor will infer that Fred s mother 
is likely to put great value on higher education and on the attainment of 
professional status. The hypothesis which now follows, from this inference 
and from the other data, is that Fred is in the college preparatory cur- 
riculum because of parental (at least maternal) pressure. There are now 
two contradictory hypotheses; one, that Fred’s inappropriate placement 
in the academic curriculum is a result of ignorance, the other, that it is a 
result of parental pressure.] 

Using a multifactor test battery, in order to help locate some noncollege 
occupational areas to suggest to Fred later, the counselor found that the 
hoy was quite high on several nonverbal parts and consistently low on 
several verbal parts. He was especially low on a part which requires much 
reading. 

[The situation is now becoming more complex rather than being solved. 
The counselor may now, from the inlerence oE nonverbal ability being 
higher than verbal ability, hypothesize the possibility of a reading handi- 
cap or a more generalized verbal handicap. This could also explain Fred’s 
relatively poor grades and his low scores on single-score tests of scholastic 
aptitude.] 

Having by this time established a pretty good relationship with the 
boy. the counselor then asked Fred about his parents’ feelings regarding 
his school work and his future plans. Fred opened up gradually and re- 
lated that his mother has always been very ambitious for him and that 
she was critical of his poor school grades. His father, on the other hand. 
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inventory, or he might even start giving advice about studying more 
efficiently. In either case, he has in effect concluded that the problem in 
this case is one of defective reading or study habits, or at least he has 
decided, from the one fact given him, that one of these areas is the most 
likely to represent the cause of the problem. Whatever the inference, such 
an interpretation would represent a serious lack of individualization: 
instead, a pet theory is being applied to all ] 

It was then learned that Fred was in the college preparatory curriculum. 

[Here again is an opportunity to reach premature conclusions — for 
example, that Fred is in the wrong curriculum and should change, or that 
he should give up any plans to attend college. What inferences and 
hypotheses can validly be made at this point? Again the possibilities are so 
numerous that it would be unwise to go any further than the most tenta- 
foTh" may be in a program which is inappropriate 


From his record card, it was found that, on a test of scholastic aptitude 
given in the eighth grade, the student had an IQ of 93. 

''^i basis for a specific inference, namely, that 

for . ^u ^ ® degree of academic aptitude necessary for college and 

wouId'h.f*m''r”‘°^’' however, that it 

00 ar y to reach a hard and fast conclusion from one datum.] 

found'd that the'tn^.u”'"'*"'^"' “ scholastic aptitude test and 

tions were good diat 'theT jotigmcnt was that testing condi- 

was good reason youngster was properly motivated, and that there 

■eveUf tnerning”""'*" 

firs^one is s Jppmed™ '*"* before, and therefore the 

school grfde! were not'o°'t'^'^*":!’ ti'Soovered that the junior high 
were hetw aserageT crp^a^tlrh^;™' """ 

wen in school u itamd ™he n^ 'n't'' 

that Fred has been approaching '*" hypothesis. 

succeeding year] ^ hmits of his capabilities with each 

It was also learned from thf» __i , , • 

elementary school average work m 
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THE CLINICAL PROCESS: FINAL COMMENT 

Before leaving the description of clinical test interpretation, a few 
further points should be made: 

1. The logical analysis of the process, as reported above, may imply that 
the process as carried on by counselors is also that logical and neatly 
arranged. Actually there are probably wide differences among counselors 
in this regard (again we must depend largely upon speculation, because 
o£ the small number of research reports) . However, it is not likely that 
many counselors follow very strictly the steps outlined in Figure 9.1: 
datum to inference, inference to additional data or further inference, in- 
ference to hypothesis, and so on. In actual practice, an ypot esis inay 
come to the counselor’s awareness in a fraction of a second, be ore e as 
consciously thought through the various data and their respective infer- 
ences upon which the hypothesis \vas based. ^ 

2. The total interpretation for any one case is rarely completed in a 
single period of time. More usually, it is a process which begms, con- 
sciously or otherwise, with the first contact either with t e c lent irec y 
or with any case materiais — records, test data, or app ication nftti. 1 y 
niliy the counseior deveiops impressions and begins to conceptuaiize the 
ciient-to build his model— from the first moment on. Furthermore, the 
process continues throughout the duration of contacts wit t e case, o 
during and between interviews. As with all problem-solving-and test 
interpretations can be seen as problem-solving on the part o^ t e counse 
lor (Koester, 1954)— there is uneven process, there are periods of stale- 
mate, and there are periods of sudden insight. ^ 

Unfortunately, many counselors (especially in agencies) am unable 
to benefit from this "developmental” kind of interpmtive thinking be- 
cause their work is compressed into a short period o time an some imes 
follows a stereotyped pattern: intake interview, 

ing, closing interview. In these arrangements, the full possibilities 
interpretation may never be realized because of lack of calendar time, 
even when there is a generous amount of clock time. In schools and 
colleges, on the other hand, there is a greater potentiality for 
devefopmental interpretation, since a "client" may be known to a single 
counsdor, or at least to the guidance depaument, for a period of years. 
During this time, there are many opportunities or t e couns 
tinue collecting new data and to continue polishing ‘ 

"theory of the individual." Perhaps most valuable of all is the 
to see how predictions actually hold up as the student mme This nrm 
action with various courses, teachers, and .““‘'“‘T J’’:* P'u 

'ides unequalled (though often untapped) opportunities to check oneself 
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whom he feels more similar to in temperament, does not feel that college 
is especially important. Fred is quite confused between these two pressures. 


[The counselor now feels ready for a higher order hypothesis, one 
which ties together several of the hypotheses already stated: Fred is 
capable of having done much better in school than his record w’ould indi- 
cate, but has underachieved as a result of identification svith his non- 
school-oriented father. In addition, the reading handicap may well be, 
as has frequently been found by counselors and psychologists, a way of 
fighting back against maternal pressure. This is no longer a "simple” 
problem of getting Fred and his mother to accept the idea of a transfer 
from one curriculum to another. Instead, having built up a picture — 
incomplete and sketchy as it is— of Fred and his family constellation, we 
now move in the other direction and try to deduce what might be the 
results of one or another course of action. What, for example, are the 
c ances of Freds recouping his previous losses and reaching the point of 
eing able to do well enough in an academic program to get into a col- 
depend in large measure on his degree of motivation, 
1 whatever resolution can be made of the par- 

ntal differences regarding Fred’s goals. Perhaps by talking with Fred we 
readiness to identify with his mother's 
^ s (which may be more suitable than the father’s, in terms of utilizing 

y s capacities) , even though he does not identify strongly with her 
as a person. ' ” 


desirable to invite in one or both parents before we are ready 
ceives it After all, we know the situation only as Fred per- 

of one nr b ^ report it. He may be misinterpreting the attitudes 

trZ Zn ^ acting toward or against a 

college Drenar T ‘^^rtain that Fred’s chances of succeeding in a 

previous '^‘^"^dence from available data, such as test scores, 

these can be chanRed-^Lrfh“’'t regarding goals. If any of 

■udes, or change of parenulT ‘i'™"*’* '’'“"SO »' 

different. ^ behavior — the prognosis might be quite 


if STbecore^'a skilled ond more effective adult 

necessary any major remedial “’'“"S'®' “"d would make un- 

To exolore thi« nn •k'l- reading and other academic areas. 

taentSrel"mot “ 

Fred of his nast . ■ would be an extended discussion with 

Sout he a£ ■" '^'"ds of activities, and his feelings 

about the alternattve vocational plans and the roles they imply.] 
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Evaluation of Statistical and 
Clinical Approaches 


N OT VERY MANY STUDIES have been done of the efficaqr or 
validity of clinical interpretations of tests. Counselors lor y^rs seem to 
have followed interpretive procedures learned in gra uate s oo , 
often, developed by themselves on the job. without a great deal 
to evaluate their work. During the 1940's and earlier ’950 s, the counsel- 
ing field, largely in response to the ideas of Carl Rogers ^"d others moved 
in the direction of placing more emphasis on ’he ’herapeuuc than on the 
appraisal or diagnostic aspects of counseling. Renewe 1 P 

prLal was noted in the counseling literature of the mid-.95o h”' "“w 
at a more advanced level. One of the most 

Paul Meehl, at the University of Minnesota, whose book, Cim.cM 
Statical Predictwn (.954). challenged many assumpuons ’'eP’d "g 
the superiority of the clinical method of appraisal. Additional ””” 

tion came from the Kelly and Fiske report (1951) of a large scale attemp 

to predict success in clinical psychology training pro^ams, in vvhich re- 
port a few of our counseling instruments such as the ACE and ‘he 
used mechanically, ouuhone the tar more expensive projective ‘esjs an 
clinical interviews in efficiency of prediction. In defense of the clmira 
approach there have been several articles in the journals and a number 
of speeches at professional conventions; they have, at least begun e g 
process of finding out what the clinical method is good for and what its 
particular contributions may be, and how it may best be use . 

FOR THE STATISTICAL APPROACH 

To begin, Meehl-s summary of the literature up to .954, ‘"his book 
revealed that •■. . . empirical evidence concerning the relative efficacy of 

>97 
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as an interpreter, to evaluate one’s interpretive work, and to improve the 
quality of interpretations through this feedback 
3 Related to this developmental aspect of the clinical interpretive 
process is the role of the client m the process Super (1957b) has pointed 
out, for example, that sharing tentative interpretations with the client 
provides a safeguard against serious errors in the process The degree of 
participation permitted clients varies greatly among counselors, some 
counselors at one extreme of this particular dimension, present the client 
with a finished product in the form of conclusions, recommendations, or 
statements of what they may expect if they choose this course of action or 
that At the other extreme are counselors who do very little interpretive 
thinking themselves but who bring to the interview the individual test 
scores and then encourage the client to join them in a mutual process of 
educing implications from the scores 
Another facet of this problem is the effect on the process of appraisal 
of the personalities of both client and counselor AVhat information will 
be revealed by the client, whether through his responses in interviews or 
on tests, IS itself a product of the kind and degree of relationships he has 
with the counselor Similarly, the counselor's interpretations are a func 
tion of his own personality, insofar as it affects his understanding of a 
particular client Gustad concludes from a review of work m this area 
we should envision the evaluative process as one in which the client 
reveals or conceals, distorts or not whatever information he can, where 
me counselor perceives or neglects, ignores or distorts the information 
t where the final product almost certainly contains significant 

however ^ of reporting test data in later chapters For now, 

«cept tor very few counselors, the client 


plays a part in the 


ai that, except for very few counselors, the client 
interpretive process, if only that of rejecting an 
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o£ the outcomes o£ psychotherapy. Each o£ the studies in some way of£ers 
a comparison o£ ratings made mechanically with those made by coun- 
selors, clinical psychologists, and others. 0£ten there are aspects o£ the 
research design or o£ the statistics used in the particular study which pre- 
clude any hard-and-£ast conclusions as to the superiority o£ one method 
over the other. One o£ the major problems is that some o£ the studies he 
examined were excluded £rom £urther consideration because the clinmal 
and actuarial predictions were not made from exactly the mme data. For 
example, he did not use most of the Kelly and Fiske material because the 
clinicians had available to them, at least for some parts of this study, 
information other than the tests-such as interviews and dtscu^sions 
with other clinicians. Meehl included in his final tabulation only those 
studies in which sources of information were the same for both 
and clinical predictions, so that the only variable would be the method 
of combining data." or, as we have labelled it here, the bridge. This raises 
a serious question of methodology, which we shall purme ater. 

Using these ground-rules, Meehl reports that he found: 

. . . from i6 to so studies involving a comparison of dinical and^ 

methods, m M but one of which the predtetwus 

approximately equal or superior to hdf.'the clinician is 

o£ the studies, the two methods are equal, in ..--ntaKip smdv outs him 
definitely inferior No definitely interpretable. 

ciearly ahead. In the theoretical ^„'ary; it turns out to be even 
ously why the clinician ought to do i„ the 

harder to document the common claim that he i IP 

original) . 

Since Meehl’s 1954 appraisal of the literature, there have been reported 

,r , j wc thp suoeriority of statistical-mechanical 

several further documentations of the super y c. ewd p;*.,- 

methods over clinical (Holtzman and Sells, 1954, ee » ^95 ' . 

son, 1958) . Meehl's 1956 report applied the same methods of 
to the Lk of “personality description"-simi lar to our De -pt.ve 

type of interpretation. He reported a doctoral dnsertat.on done at Minne. 
sok by Halbower in which there was developed a 

deriving from MMPI profiles a pemonality description of ^ 

method is too complex to summarize here). T en a r“ ' clinicians 

profiles was submitted both to the clerk and to sevemi trained cbmc mns 

including some with the Pli D. and six years of 
clinical "personality descriptions" correlated as well as ‘''c 
"cook.book" appro.acli with the criterion, winch was a P'™™' 
tion made by dierapists who had seen the subjects m licrapj 
ten hours and who also had av'ailable the case o cr a a. 

... . . .• > rl.nidam liad asailable to them more data tlian 

‘ E^en m some of the studies Ashere «'*n . In i,ii rates, 

did the statistical clerk, the clinicians were iniciior 
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the t^vo methods o£ prediction is largely ^santing (p 83) Counselors 
generally seemed to assume the superiority of the clinical method, whereas 
statisticians and many experimentalists assumed the opposite Meehl dis 
posed nicely of a number of philosophical arguments against lus demand 
that the clinical method stand up empirtcally His criterion for compari 
son of clinical and actuarial methods is simply this Which one, in ^vell 
controlled studies predicts more efficiently? This a\oids some of the 
fruitless debates regarding the particular merits of each method and 
insists that whate\er value a method has must be demonstrable in svhat 


decision theory refers to as the payoff That is, the information yielded 
by any test interpretation must noticeably improse the accuracy of pre 
diction whether used for selection, diagnosis, or whales er The clinical 
interpreter Meehl insists must state lus interpretations in testable form 
If X enters this college he will probably achieve a barely passing aver 
age or Y is likely to attain success m this occupation , or 'repeaung 
t e second p-ade should lead to improved reading and arithmetic attain 
ment or Z No one case can be a sufficient test of the interpreters accu 
«r2i would be an adequate test of an actuarial 

^ number of cases are available, liowever, it becomes 
wouW ^ ° ^he accuracy of clinical predictions with those which 

predicuon? 


tvDicafr«Mr stipulations Meehl reviev\ed the available studies A fairly 
the oredirtin^ Project was an early one by Sarbin (1943) , who compared 

IheLrmer^ 

score and high schoorrank student s college aptitude test 

oped from an earlier ^ ® regression equation that had been devel 

by se\eral counselnr ^ college Clinical predictions v\ere made 
use in addition to tL”Xse “ doctorate They were able to 

'ariety of additional data *“■''= high school rank a 

out by the student and at, “ biographical form filled 

first quarter in college with the student At the end of the 

and correlations student s honor point ratio was ascertained 

from the cleranrthVtTr^^^^ predictions-that 

were 45 for men and >7 T ^ ^ counselor For the clerk, the correlations 
correlations were %t: and” counselors the respective 

were found not to c *^rrelaiions for the statistical method 

clinical method Sarbm also different from those obtained by the 

data including the fact that * "«mber of other findings from his 

grades whereas the statistirai pfedtctors tended to overestimate 

underestimated grades of the P*^"*^**®”* neither overestimated nor 

p cuiciion of gymg skill of parole violation and 
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other data (such as biographical information) which were not quantified 
and subjected to mechanical prediction methods. As with Holt's study, 
the major contribution seems to lie in the suggestions of conditions under 
which clinical interpretations are most effective. 

An Evaluation 

Additional discussions of the clinical-statistical controversy may be 
found in reports of symposia in the Proceedings of the ip;; Invitational 
Conference on Testing Problems (1956) and in the Fall, 1956, number of 
the Journal of Counseling Psychology. It seems to the author that at this 
point the weight of evidence is in favor of the accuracy of statistical or 
mechanical methods over clinical, in those situations where both are used 
in their usual manner. This is to say that regression equations, expectancy 
tables, discriminant functions, and other similar statistical techniques 
seem to do a better job of predicting success in schools and on jobs than 
do counselors with average or better training who have the usual amount 
of knowledge of the situations in which they work and about which they 
make predictions. It seems to be true that carefully selected and trained 
clinical predictors, who make an unusually extensive study of the m- 
terion situation (as in the studies by Holt, .958, and Stern, Stem, and 
Bloom, 1956) may do as well as. or sometimes better than, the clerk or 
machine. However, as Meehl has pointed out (1954) , even if the clerk and 
the clinician do equally well in a given situation, the clinician s method is 
far more expensive. It makes sense in these situations to uti ize 'he clerk 
for the predictive work and to save the more expensive and less available 
time of the clinician to do tilings that clerk and mac iine can no o as 
well. Suggestions along these lines will be offered in later paragrap s. 

It would seem then that several kinds of action are implied. First, a 
large percentage of time and funds should be put into development of 
statistical interpretation formulas, tables, and other devices for as many 
as possible of the activities that our clients must dioose among (scliool 
subjects, college curricula, and occupations). Second, we need to continue 
to study the advantages and disadvantages of each of the major ap- 
proachm, in order .0 undemtand what the mechan, ml methods can do 
better and what the clinical methods can do better. T urd, we need, as 
clinical interpreters, to find ways to do a better job of clinical interpreta- 
tion in those situations where this approach is I ic sujjcrior one. 

Succeeding paragraph, attempt to explore further some of these 
implications. 

^VIIAT CAN EACH APPI^OACH DO BETTER? 

Although a goovl deal more research is neevlcd to answer this question 
at all adcquatel). some suggestions may lie be made at this tune. 
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FOR THE CLINICAL APPROACH 

Support for the superiority of clinica! methods of interpretation comes 
in two recent reports (Holt, 1958, Trankell, 1959) These studies contain 
some suggestions as to reasons for the findings of some of the other studies 
in the area Holt criticized much of the earlier work on the grounds that, 
first, clinicians had not always used the techniques with which they svere 
most skilled, and, second, that clinicians sometimes were making predic 
tions about criterion situations that they were not well enough acquainted 
with He reports a study which was designed to test the validity of these 
1 eas Clinicians made predictions of the success of psychiatrists in train 
ing at t e Mennmger School of Psychiatry, m three different ways First, 
they made ‘ naive clinical ’ predictions, with no prior study of the cn 
tenon econd, they made predictions after having information which was 
ase on an intensiie study of the training program and the characteristics 
eeme necessary for success in it For the third set of predictions they 
to all the information about the aitenon situation, a 
fn ‘hdividual. rather than just a test or two and 

1 ®tview his latter condition Holt refers to as a “sophisticated 
diiinm Predictions made under the first and second con 

tion< we‘ successful, but the “sophisticated clinical ’ predic 

tions were significantly better 

points up some of the conditions which are necessary in 
been founft predictions may become more efficient than they have 
a latel secln We shall return to this topic m 

for comoarintr th ^oes not offer an adequate set of data 

few details ^ ° merits of clinical and statistical methods Very 

.hi par" ZVu ■" "" T 

ones which statistical predictions seemed to be the 
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methofls Th#> M n i j ^ superiority of clinical and mechanical 
methods The clinical predictors had available to them several tests and 
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It is at times like this, says Meehl, that we should ' use our heads instead 
of the formula.” 

In counseling we occasionally come upon an instance of a characteristic 
that is so critical (though rare) that we must permit it to override what 
would otherwise be the prediction. Take, for instance, the case of a college 
freshman who has high test scores but is somewhat lacking in self-confi- 
dence; the expectancy table might show that his chances of attaining a B 
average in college are 8o in too. However, if he comes in the following 
week, quite distraught, and tells us that his father committed suicide and 
left little insurance, we would seriously reconsider our prediction, since we 
know these new data to he extremely Important, even though we may know 
of no actuarial (or even clinical) data showing their relation to college 
grades. Similarly, we would generally be quite discouraging about any 
individual’s plans for a career as a concert musician, knowing that even 
among those with high scores on appropriate tests and good grades in 
music courses, very few can expect success But if Carol has studied for 
two years with Mrs Winston, a music teacher whose judgment we know 
to be excellent, and is judged to have a rare talent, we might be inclined 
to change the prediction of success markedly, say from i in 1,000 to 


t in 10. , . . 

5. It also seems unlikely that actuarial tables will be of much use in 
some of the more complex diagnostic interpretations, as w en we try to 
make sense of a set of apparently contradictory test scores, w ere we must 
take into account a whole host of factors-atlitudes toward the tesu, read- 
ing handicap, the effects of anxiety, the inlluence of home and family, and 
others. In these cases, there is a continuous process of interpretation, dur- 
ing which interview data lead to hunches which are tried out with tests, 
the results of which then lead to further hunches which are presented to 
the client in tentative form. Together counselor and client proceed 
through the learning process, as if groping their way tiro ug a maze. 
Probably the majority of Genetic interpretations would fall in this cate- 
gory. In trying to figure out how a person got to be the way he is why he 
became a poor reader, or why he has unrealistic goals we are far more 
likely to find our inferences and hypotheses in a c mica process o in er 
pretation than by the use of mechanical interpreme devices. 

We have dealt here with some of the applied considerations the topic 
has been discussed at more theoretical levels (Hiimphrejs, McArthur. 
Meehl, Sanford, and Zubin in Proceedings 0/ the -935 /nintat’onal Con- 
ference c,i TestingProblems. . 956 = McArthur. Meehl, and Tiedcman 111 
the Fall 1950 issue of the Journal o, Counseling Psychology; Meehl flu,. 
Meehl. 195C; Meehl, 1957). =>"<1 "'<= ' 
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necessary that the counselor know a great deal about people, their per- 
sonalities, their functioning, and how they differ from one another. This 
calls for a background in psycholog)', particularly in the areas of per- 
sonality and indhidual differences, as ivell as in sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, to name only a few of the important related areas. 

3. The clinical process, as described earlier in this chapter, imohes 
careful reasoning, testing out of hypotheses against each other and against 
new data, and then deductive inferences as to how this person is likely 
to beha\e in such and such situations Although we are sorel) lacking any 
clear evidence as to the kinds of people who do this sort of thing best, 
there seem to be imohed here at least tw’o major skills The first is 
creative skill in producing likel) hypotheses— taking separate pieces and 
de\eloping a structure to hold them together. Second, there is what might 
be characterized as scientific rigor and cautiousness, as seen in the willing- 
ness to modify or reject an hypothesis in the light of new data and the 
ability to stay with a set of data until quite certain that enough considera- 
tion has been gi\en to \arious possible interpretations. 

4* Moving on to the other side of the clinical bridge, the counselor 
®ust know quite a bit about the situations about which he makes infer’ 
cnees. If he is a junior high school counselor who helps ninth graders to 
select their high school curriculum, he really should know what is in 
solved in the general course as contrasted w'lth the commercial course and 
the vocational agriculture course and the other alternatives This requires 
familiarity with many details: the specific subjects taken in each curricu- 
lum, something about the contents of each course, the kinds of )OungstOT 
in each curriculum, and the fields of work they are prepared for m each 
Similarly, the vocational counselor in a high school or agenc) rnust 
«>meihing about the actual activities in the particular occupation being 
considered, so that he may judge how this person as he sees him is likely 
^0 function The educational counselor who worU with high school 
^niors in choosing colleges must, if he lacks actuarial data, now 
Jibing about each of the colleges being considered if he is to be of an) e p 
^ond the vague generalization: "Oh, )ou'H probably do about average 
an average college, and not so well in a more competitive one. 

d<,« the counselor know all these things’ F.nt, by * 

P-Wished resource materials he can r.nd: college 

'‘'"■Pational monographs, briefs, and handbooks. S^nd, b) «P 

the professionamerature svhich reports researd. 

“ '8«, and occupations Any study of the prediemesa 1 ‘ 

" “tcupation or a school course is potential grist for ~ 

' ‘■““n’t base any concrete esidence rt^rfmg « I 

3 t thedflC automobile assembi) plant in his cit). 1 
“ ‘ "httt the published research has sho«-n to be ^ 

p, Xlte list of resources at the end of Chapter 
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about the long-range possibilities of actuarial bridges than has been the 
general tenor of our remarks. Super, for example, says: 

Since in vocational counseling a great variety of data are evaluated, and since 
so many occupations are likely to be considered that regression data are not avail 
able, the first question (that of the relative validity of statistical \s clinical pre- 
diction) is not of practical importance. The relative validity of regression and 
appraisal techniques needs to be considered in selection, but not in counseling 
programs {1957b- pp 156-157). 

McArthur (1956) seems to feel that the Dynom/c AfodcZ (building up 
a picture of the individual in the clinical interpretation process) is in- 
herently superior to the Trait Model. The latter is essentially the actuarial 
kind of bridge, predicting from a trait within the individual to a later 
behavior with which this trait has been found to be associated. In his 
view of the situation, it is not a matter of using the model-building ap- 
proach only as a second best method when actuarial tables are not avail- 
able Rather his judgment is that in the long run more accurate interpre- 
tations will be made from the Dynamic Model, because it provides a 
picture of the total functioning personality, from which many inferences 
be drawn as to how this person will function in a variety of situations 
i-or novy. this is as far as we can go with the debate on this one par- 
fft 'veight of available empirical research evidence seems 

^ efficiency of the actuarial method of handling test 

least' “ f 

least some kinds of interpretation. 


IMPROVING CLINICAL INTERPRETATIONS 

practical present the actuarial method is of little 

method of rh ° Whether we use clinical Interpretation as the 

well L nos^hirT” “ ^ hate a responsibility to use it as 

for optimal effect, ^ess foVo^ng suggestions are offered 

1. The roiinspT interpretive methods: 

cabinet-maker knolrhis tooZ^V""^' 

cial features are -»nri i, - each can actually do, what its spe- 

the scores are, what Si ofST 

(even if not the sr... -r validity have thus far been demonstrated 

initially in courses in tilts Ld m 

necessary to keep up tW,h S *<=y -change, and it is 

journals, in books, and by ttTt puhl^ h 

and other materials. ^ P"M“hers in the form of revised manuals 

2. Since he uses test and other data to build a model of the person, it is 
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for a particular occupational specialty. These counselors made predic- 
tions, for each of 1315 recruit counselees, regarding the degree of success 
that the recruit was likely to attain in the school which he selected. Later, 
each counselor received a report regarding his counselees, showing the 
relation between his predictions and the actual grades received in schoo . 
He was also given the names of the counselees about whom his predictions 
were the most in error, with the suggestion that he study their records to 
try to locate the sources of error. Then predictions were made for the next 
1647 recruits who were counseled. Major errors (those in which the pre- 
diction was more than one category removed from the actual grade at- 
tained) were reduced from i8.8 per cent of the total number o pre ictions 
to 105 per cent. Minor errors (one category off) were unchanged and 
correct predictions rose from 31 9 per cent to 42.9 per cent, not er n 
ing was that the counselors made fewer overestimates but more under- 
estimates. This was attributed to the fact that among t e rst 1315 
predictions there had been many errors due to overestimate. 

Here again is a practical kind of research which can give counse ors 
some idea of the accuracy of their test interpretations is in o se 
examination takes more than a little courage to undertake, but in the long 
run we should be able to expect improvements in lest interpretation, both 
by the counselors who participate in the studies and y ot ers w o rea 
published reports of their work If it is even a small consolation, coun- 
selors who find that their predictions are not very accurate have lots of 
company, even among well-trained clinical psychologists w o may spen 
a day giving projective and other tests and depth interviews and who may 
then spend an equal amount of time studying their data before making 
interpretations. 


WHAT OTHER THINGS CAN THE COUNSELOR DO? 

Once the counselor accepts the fact that many of the kinds of predictions 
from tests he is called upon to make may some day be done better by t e 
clerk than himself, he goes on to wonder what he is goot or “ 

things he can do to be of service to his clients. There are a number of ideas 

that need consideration in this connection. 

1. The counselor can put more lime and effort into the select, on of 
tests. By astute use of the interview, and by better acquaintance with tests 

■A mom ihooreticat land ot 

"Vr Kl: nCunUng-Ind a tew 
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4 gives some idea of the materials which may be useful in this connection 
Third one can learn a great deal by visiting schools, colleges, plants and 
business offices Many high school counselors make it a rule to visit college 
campuses on a fairly regular basis but it is probabi) not unfair to state 
that school and agency counselors for the most part have had personal 
contact with very few of the work situations which their counselees will 
enter Yet it is difficult to concede of meaningful clinical appraisals or 
predictions being made in the absence of detailed information about 
those situations Finally there are occasions when a professional counselor 
can receive help from specialists in occupational and educational 
information 

It is clear that the alternative to doing the research invohed in the 
collection of actuarial data is itself no easier and no less demanding on 
the counselor 


5 The counselor needs to study himself as an interpreter, both to check 
on his hit rate as well as to find out something of his biases An interest 
ing approach toward the latter goal was reported by Barrett (1958) 
though done m a situation where job candidates for industrial jobs ^vere 
eing appraised by a university testing bureau the method itself could be 
used m counseling settings just as well A factor analysis was done of the 
es s an ot er sources of data used in the appraisal program including 
estso intelligence and personality projective tests and interviews Then 
me ratings of the final rater were correlated with these factor scores 
.y example that ratings on Promotability were strongly 
1 ^ bgence lest scores Another finding was that ratings m 
''V ‘"fi^enced by the judgments of an earlier inter 

analv«ic " u ^ clinician who used projective tests A similar 

Dut hi« ^ ? made of the appraisal work of any counselor who will 
ratings conclusions into some sort of systematic form such as 

ported evaluation of counselors predictions is re 

dents were tr concerning sixty former high school stu 

Students had 'left* sS counselors five and six years after the 

cational and o ^ counselors were asked to estimate the edu 

SooTandthl performance of these students after leaving 

record It wa<! compared with the students actual later 

better than thev d^ * counselors predicted success m school 
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whtch one of eleven schools they vsould attend each school tra.ned tnen 
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pitting devices. Here again it will be a matter of setting up critical studies 
to determine the relative effectiveness of counselor and clerk. 

The interview, although it may be inferior to tests as a source of pre- 
dictive and other interpretations, could play an important role in provid- 
ing in a brief period of time at least suggestions about a variety of 
hypotheses and of areas warranting further exploration. Cronbach (iQSS) * 
for example, finds an important place for the interview in suggesting 
critical areas where further information should be gathered prior to any 
decision. Interviews used thus would be evaluated as contributors of 


suggestions rather than as precise measuring instruments. 

It should not be necessary to belabor the point any further than to 
mention again that whatever kinds of data are used, the basic principle 
applies: There must eventually be produced acceptable evidence for the 
validity of predictions made from the data. 

4, This brings us to another suggested activity for the counselor: par- 
ticipation in, and at the very least support of, research. The formulas and 
the tables used for actuarial interpretations are the product of research 
studies, many of them of a quite routine nature, in which relationships 
are sought between test scores and the criteria which are to be predicted 
or othenvise interpreted. Counselors are frequently in the best possible 
position to do these studies. For example, the counselor in a large high 
school has in his records test scores for all the graduates of his school. 
0\er the years, he finds that quite a number haNe gone to each of three 
different colleges. Although he may ha>e a pretty good •'table-m-his-head 
of the relation between lest scores and later success in those colleges, he 
knows that his memory is far from perfect, and he may well be pving too 
much weight to his recollections of the graduate he knew the bes^ or to 
the ones whose later college records were especially noteworthy. Of one 
thing we can be quite certain: He is basing his ’'mental expectancy table 
on those graduates who happened to report to him their later records at 
college. With the expenditure of not a great deal of time, this counselor 
could have a neat set of expectancy tables from which he could, in an 
instant, find for cacli student a statement of probabilities of getting cer- 
tain grades at each college. He might find that this can be done without 
c^en the necessity of a follow-up of the graduates; many colleges arc wil - 
ing to furnish data regarding their students to intercstcjl lug . schools. Ml 
that might be ncccssaiy-, then, is to send tlie college a list of ones gradu- 
ates who atiendeil there, asking that grade point avcrag«. or wh.atcvcr 
data arc wanteil. be inserted (for a summary of statistical techniques 
useful in such studies, sec Seashore and Doppcil, iQip). 

Those high schools which feet! large numbers of dropouts or paduaics 
to particular plants or offices can. with similar mcthodi, 
pecianc) tables for pretllcting job success from test ^ro. Not all com- 
panics will cooperate, and it ma) be necessary to sohat rcsponies from 
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themselves, the counselor can make it more probable that for each client 
those tests will be used which can prowde the best possible interpretive 
data. 

2. The counselor can devote more of his time and energies to helping 
clients, primarily through the interview, to deal with interpretations of 
tests, and to use the information in planning and in making decisions. 
Meehl (1954) has made similar suggestions with regard to psychotherapy, 
and they are equally valid for counseling. The hours we can save by letting 
clerks or machines make some of our interpretations can be used to do 
more adequately the other things which are included in counseling— the 
things which cannot be done by a clerk or a machine. Horrocks and Nagy 
(1948) found, some years ago, that ability in diagnosis and ability in 
t erapy are separate abilities, and that those who did well on one (in 
analyzing a case study) did not necessarily do well on the other. So there 
IS ope oven for those who have failed as diagnosticians. They may yet be 
worth their salt in other ways. In fact, tests at their best— and we are 
assuming t at a good deal more research of the actuarial sort will help 
ge the best out of tests-wiU surely fall short of perfect prediction. There 
conTs^r^r decisions to make, as in those instances where two 

verv nrpH” promise, or where the aiteria just are not 

ci^th^v of opportunity for counselors to exer* 

tion proviSby 
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the pattern arrived af by the me otl “'^“Pni^tinn (prediction) from 
y ne use of formulas, tables, or by electronic com- 
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psychologists doing related research. One of the several important characteristics 
of this situation is that it allows many degrees of freedom for the operation of 
chance. I would like to suggest to clinicians that they discard 75 per cent of their 
test repertoire, perhaps by lot, that they declare a moratorium on the develop- 
ment of additional tests by eager doctoral candidates looking madly for a disser- 
tation topic, and that they concentrate on increasing the complexity of the 
nomological network, to borrow the term used by Cronbach and Meehl, concern- 
ing the tests remaining (p 135). 

A VIEW TO THE FUTURE 

We have seen some of the things that are involved in translating a test 
score into information which will help an individual to grapple with 
the problems he brings to his counselor: the need to plan a career, to 
choose among school subjects, to remedy defects in order to be a more 
effective student or worker, or just to know himself better for the sheer 
satisfaction of that self-knowledge. 

With the reawakening of interest in the appraisal process, now at a 
much more sophisticated level than before, we face some exciting devel- 
opments as a number of theorists, researchers, and practitioners attack the 
problem. It seems likely that there will be considerable development in 
the next decade or two in both statistical and clinical approaches to test 
interpretation. The research and the theorizing, and the experience of 
counselors up to now, have provided valuable background for what is to 
follow. 
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the former students themselves Here we run into problems of getting lOO 
per cent returns, and the problem also of the accuracy of some of the 
responses However, the resulting data are almost certain to be far superior 
to the hit and miss impressions, of questionable reliability and validity, 
which are likely to be used instead 

The possibilities are endless Elementary schools and junior high schools 
can develop expectancy tables or regression equations which imII show 
the relationship between test scores or grades in that school and later 
success in a particular school curriculum (precollege, vocational) Sum 
ar y, one can study the predictability of success or adjustment in a par 
ticu ar action wtthin a curriculum (accelerated, enriched, average, slow, 
or retar ed) In fact, to use an illustration that has been repeated several 
imes, a school can improve the placement of students into sections and 
f ° ^ ^ctive courses right in that school by developing expectancy tables 
as grades m courses In many instances, all the necessary 
existing school records At all levels, school coun 
““M. through such research, save many ot 
be maHp r,t\ to figure out the interpretations to 

counselee^ trying to deal with the resistances of 

well as clawrort "‘terpretations Both students and their parents (as 
are likelv to h administrators, and other interested persons) 

be a counsl ' Tk data than of what appears to 

vahdauon work can'^efrunTm 

find"that'the^’r armchair” “ ™“ 

that their advice and 8“esstimates ’ have been quite inaccurate and 
the facts tecommendations have not been in keeping with 

practical valuef^wbe der"”n P“' 
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theoretical contributi ' u studies can also make more 

and agencies It th^n ^ accumulate among a number of schools 
together the results of foe test authors and others to puH 
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and actuarial— Humohrev^ of predictions— clinical 

t' cys ^i95()) concludes 
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of clinical predictions per se Thpr* avior I see little hope for the improvement 
the other hand in predictions that^ ** * 8ood deal of improvement possible on 
will not take place however withm^* calling actuarial This improvement 
situation in psychology m whirh research We now have a 

r r gy n Which we probably have more tests than there are 
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psychologists doing related research. One of the several important characteristics 
of this situation is that it allows many degrees of freedom for the operation of 
chance. I would like to suggest to clinicians that they discard 75 per cent of their 
test repertoire, perhaps by lot, that they declare a moratorium on the develop- 
ment of additional tests by eager doctoral candidates looking madly for a disser- 
tation topic, and that they concentrate on increasing the complexity of the 
nomological network, to borrow the term used by Cronbach and Meehl, concern- 
ing the tests remaining (p. 135) . 

A VIEW TO THE FUTURE 

We have seen some of the things that are involved in translating a test 
score into information which will help an individual to grapple with 
the problems he brings to his counselor: the need to plan a career, to 
choose among school subjects, to remedy defects in order to be a more 
effective student or worker, or just to know himself better for the sheer 
satisfaction of that self-knowledge. 

With the reawakening of interest in the appraisal process, now at a 
much more sophisticated level than before, we face some exciting devel- 
opments as a number of theorists, researchers, and practitioners attack the 
problem. It seems likely that there will be considerable development in 
the next decade or two in both statistical and clinical approaches to test 
interpretation. The research and the theorizing, and the experience of 
counselors up to now, have provided valuable background for what is to 
follow. 



CHAPTER 


Interpreting Test Results: 
Illustrative Cases 


are ready now to return to tests at a somewhat more con 
Crete level—where we left them at the end of Chapter 6 Having now built 
up some foundations of theory and research, we become practitioners 
again an see what applications may be made of the interpretive methods 
discussed in the preceding chapters 

Chapter there are several cases drawn 
names and other identifying information dis 
ih*» tP*t ^ ** ^ summary of background information 

follnw * emselves, the counselor s interpretations of them, and 

sho\\nnn asailable In most instances, the test results are 

actuillv c fonn customarily used to help recreate the situation 

Krounedtoeeth'"“‘’i!’’’ I" each case the test results are 

his own infer ^ ^ reader may conveniently study them and do 

Thf ra. ' ‘*'■"'“"8 before reading further 

for exntamin^Jirri^*^^ illustration alone, they also serve as vehicles 

the men s form of the SP/1 and i^ detailed discussmn of 

onnortunitv fnr •> , i ' “se of Kathy Musgrove provides an 

disaissions, especialTy m ihTa'r ‘be case 

to consider nrinriraiJ^ i ® cases there are frequent digressions 

of test or m relation P^hlems of interpretation of a particular kind 

inlerprelation methods^ ^ ‘*“™P“'>ns “"d analyses of test 

tomcs'rmfdm'r b' discussions of selected practical 

Zdier^ll ■nterpre.ation of test data There is no attempt to bring 
together all the information on vih.eh mlerprelations are b^ed, since 
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that task is truly encyclopedic and worthy of a book itself. There are 
publications already in existence which include a great deal of material 
of this kind (see the list of resources appended to Chapter 4). Lacking a 
single compendium which conveniently brings together the vast amount 
of information on test validity for various criteria, practitioners will have 
to struggle with a variety of publications. These include textbooks on 
tests and measurements, books and pamphlets on the topics about which 
interpretations are made (occupations, school subjects, marriage, ju- 
venile delinquency, mental retardation, and emotional illness) , manuals, 
bulletins, research reports from test publishers, and relevant journal 
articles as they appear. To scan all this material is indeed a herculean 
task, which no counselor can hope to do in its entirety. By sharing the 
work, it may be possible for several counselors in a single school, college, 
or agency to develop fairly complete files which make readily available the 
major findings regarding the tests they use most frequently and the occu- 
pations, schools, and other life situations for which their counselees most 
often need test interpretations. 

The following cases are limited to the kinds of educational and voca- 
tional counseling problems with which the author has had personal expe- 
rience in community agencies and on a college campus. Hence they mostly 
involve adolescents and young adults. They are not intended to represent 
a cross section of the kinds of counseling done with this age group or in 
this area of counseling; they are in fact a very definitely skewed sample. 
They were selected because they offered opportunities to illustrate prin- 
ciples and practices of test interpretation and because they are cases in 
which tests seemed to provide helpful information and insight. As a result 
they tend to include fairly large numbers of tests, and they tend also to 
be more complicated than usual in terms of the client's internal conflicts, 
difficulties in making decisions, and so forth. They are probably, as a 
group, more “difficult” than the majority of cases seen by counselors m 
schools, and even in many agencies. 

Most o£ these cases have been used for several years in advanced 
measurement and counseling courses, and tor many of the interpretive 
ideas the author is indebted to graduate students in those classes, who, 
unfortunately, cannot be credited individually for their contributions. 
For the interpretations themselves as reported here, however the re- 
sponsibility cannot be shared. It is important to underscore the fact that 
these cases represent primarily the interpretive thinking of one person, 
whose first-hand counseling experience has been limited to a community 
agency kind of setting. The author has been fortunate, however in hav.ng 
had the opportunity for some ten years to participate vipriously. through 
contacts with graduate students, in counseling as carried on in schools, 
colleges, the Veterans Administration, vocational rehabilitation centers, 
and other agencies. Other counselors would undoubtedly have selected 
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somewhat different tests, and the interpretations, especially of the clinical 
variety, would probably vary to some extent, but perhaps more in terms 
of emphasis rather than of serious disagreement on conclusions This at 
least is the hope 


THE CASE OF ROBERT MARTIN 
Contradictory Test Scores 

Robert was seen by a counselor at a university counseling center to 
which he was referred by his high school guidance counselor for help m 
deciding on his vocational plans Robert was 17 at the time and a senior 
in a suburban high school serving a middle and upper class community 
He was of average height, somewhat slight m build, and had a poor com 
plexion He spoke seriously, m a controlled manner and with little 
spontaneity, without humor, often getting lost in details, his manner was 
m some ways more that of an adult than an adolescent He expressed 
interest in mathematics and wondered what occupations related to math 
^ V choices for him He said that engineering had been urged 
more and 1$ more secure However, he reported, 
ne hadn t had physics or chemistry and therefore would be handicapped 
m app ying to engineering colleges He was also considering ' mathema 
tician accountant, and public relations work 

hav<» ^ estate broker and, according to the boy, would 

have hked him someday to go m the business 

h.s hilh ‘“''“''“We but Robert s recollect.on of 

lus h.gh school final examinauon grades was as follows 


\jTaae 

Latin 

99 

84 

81 

loth Grade 

nth Grade 


Elem Alg 

Latin 

93 

Latin 

86 

Gen Sci 

Geom 

91 

Int Alg 

94 

English 

88 

Typing 

English 

Hisiory 

Passed ' 

English 

86 

Art 

Low 

82 

79 

World Hist 

81 


Summer School 
Health oj 

History I ^ 


rath Grade (ist semester) 
Trig 98 

Adv Alg 86 


gardmg the reamm''for^'eteinir’' ^“^ded, so we lack details K- 

selcclion A fairly comprehensive^^.''""*'' **'’‘* 

an agency in which it ^ battery of tests was chosen (This was 

usual assumption (hat the seconTm,"* 

results and discussing their imnl.a "'"'V ** T*' S 

interviews were, of ct^itse, helZ'"- 




1 Differential Aptitude Test Profile of Robert Martin 
(By permission of The Psychological Corporation ) 




Fig **•*• Strong Vocational Inicrr«fm . 

(By pcmmion of Testicor and Stanfottt ii , ProBle of Robert Maru'n 

Tn...c« of .ho ‘ 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

; sa_M .>«m High School Bovs 
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Fig. 1 1.3. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule Profile of Robert Martin 
(By permission of The Psydiological Corporation) 
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used for information about aptitudes, especially in relation to college The 
Strong VIB was used to help check the suitability of his interests in rela 
tion to the several college level occupations he was considering The 
Edwards PPS was apparently used as a general survey of personahty rather 
than for any speafic purpose Em^Wy, tht Cooperative Math Achievement 
Test was included for additional information in this area which had 
been highlighted by Robert 

The results of the first three tests mentioned abose are presented in 
pro e orm (Figs ii i, 112, and 113) The score on the fourth is as 


Cooperative General Achievement Test, Part III Math 
Raw Score 32 = 8 oth percentile, 12th grade norms 

. ^ reader may find it useful to study the data and formulate some of 

bis own interpretations before going on to the next paragraphs] 

Statistical Interpretations 

usine th^nsr?*^^ percentile and other convened scores, 

vanation amn for each test This step reseals extreme 

Kof r 

the vanoii! r test, and a scattering o£ scores on 

he reserved for I Stalisucal interpretation of the SVIB will 

there are no comparisons For the tests used here 

than one score at a timp doing this kind of comparison other 

for coraparine Roherf . ,, cV formulas or other methods 

groups in terms of relar” ^ 

scores, or any of the oth ^‘^ores on parts, or slope between any two 
can, howeser, compare mentioned in previous chapters 

groups (seeD^r with that of a few pertinent 

pared with a very small ' ^ example, that, as com 

(which included mathematic students majonng in science 

except aerical, Spelling a h c markedly below their means on all 

as compared with that of^a The same holds true of his profile 

however, since they are som^ Business Administration majors 

parts, Roberts scores on th^ ower than the science majors on most 
and his scores on the last nan parts are not as inferior as before, 

^Ve can go no further m more superior than before 

.u.erpre.a..on. w uh .h«e'tac« TT* If?'’’"™’ or any other kind of 
for doing an>thing more with thS mechanical way available 

3 At the discriminant level we , 

impection of the Strong profile that 

Roberts interests have been dis- 
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CTirainated fairly well by this instrument.* He has a primary pattern 
(majority of scores being A and B+) in Group Vlll-the Business Detail 
group. Using Darky's criterion (a majority of scores to the left of the 
shaded area) , there are no Reject* groups, but inspection of the profile 
shows that Groups I (Biological Science) and II (Physical Science) are 
very low, neither having a single score above C + . Group IX (Business 
Contact) qualifies as a Secondary group on the basis of a majority of its 
scores being J5+ or B. None of the other groups is classified, indicating 
that they are composed mainly of scores which are below B an ei er 
within or to the right o£ the shaded areas. . . , , c t . i, i 

Until one has seen a number of Strong profiles, it is e p u o c ec 
Darley and Hagenah’s tables showing the frequency of occurrence of each 
type of pattern — primary, secondary, and reject among t eir samp e o 
college freshmen. Three of these tables are reproduced here. 

Table ii.i. Frequency of Occurrence of Primary Interest Patterns on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Based on 
looo University Freshmen 


" Number Percentage 

Paucrn of Cases ofS.mpk 

No primary *95 '9*3 

Single primary 4*0 ; 

Double primary S^S 3^ J 

Triple primary « 

Quadruple primary 3 _ 

Disagreement 3 




neapolis: University ot Minnesota Press, p 
versity of Minnesota By permission 


Looking first at Table ii.i, we note that 4* ° ^ nfvniral 

sample had a single primary group, so Roberts pro e is , 

from this point of viL. The data of Table ...a show that h.s single 

;«„ce a gooa porlioa.of 

S”/B profiles and their interpretation, we wiu iw r nrindoles 

mpic Ll „i„. in our djsiSsiom her. appb 

:ru,ro“i:/srm „ may ».» be beipm. 
10 interested in this complex j, implies a con- 

;dp:erec™o^r‘^pTli“otdr^ 

they are to the replies made by a men-in general giv ; 

to mean "Different." 
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secondary group is also about par for the course, being found with 42 9 
per cent of the college sample His lack of even one reject group is 
atypical, but with two near-reject groups, Robert’s profile is not very far 


Table 1 1.2. Frequency of Occurrence of Secondary Interest Patterns 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Based on 
1000 University Freshmen 


Pattern 

Number 
of Cases 

Percentage 
of Sample 

No secondary 



Single secondary 



Double secondary 



Triple secondary 



Quadruple secondary 



Quintuple secondary 



Disagreement 

S2 

32 

Total 

sooo 

100 0 


Source Ibtd . p 87 


•3. Frequency of Occurrence of Reject Interest Patterns on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Based on 
1000 University Freshmen 


Pattern 

Number 
of Cases 

Percentage 

No reject 

Single reject 

Double reject 

Triple reject 
Quadruple reject 
Quintuple reject 
DiMgrcemcnt 

64 

232 

399 

25» 

47 

2 

5 

61 

23 2 

39 9 

25 ‘ 

47 

.2 

5 

Total 

1000 

100 0 

Source Ibid.p 88 “ 


The Interest Maturity fWIIund =>"’'>"8 

close enough to the m.d 

The Occupational Lesel tor i , ® special interpretations 

ansssercii more iikc men in nrote,.’' '"c'-cating tliat Robert has 

pations titan like tiiose in umkiUcdT’l "’""“‘8"“' ‘“f “ 

interpretation of this score occupations (further 

® clinical nature and will be offered 
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Little attention is paid to those groups which contain only single 
occupational scales — Group II (Production Manager), VI (Musician), VII 
(C.P,A.) , and XI (President of Mfg. Concern) except when one or another 
of these is especially relevant to the client's expressed interests, or when one 
is very high or very low.^ In Martin's case the B on C.P.A. is worth notmg 
because he mentioned accounting as an occupation being considered. Also, 
since some of his suggested occupations are in the field of business, the A 
on President of Mfg. Concern is also to be noted. 

[Individual scales which are members of tlie multi-occupation groups 
are usually given less weight than is the group pattern in parleys ap 
proach .4 The rationale offered (Barley and Hagenah, 1955) is that it is 
usually more desirable for most clients to think in terms of families of 
occupations in order to avoid premature specificity. Also, t e tit e o an 
occupation may have incorrect connotations to a person because o^ mis 
information, bias, or other reasons. The danger of such misperception is 
reduced by the use of group titles, or of phrases descriptive of the kinds of 
work or other characteristics of people in that group, rat er t an t e 


specific occupational title. ,. . 

The individual scales may be used later, after some preliminary ex- 
ploration, at the point where the client is ready to think of specific occu- 
pations. In some cases it may not be necessary to const er t e ''J 
scores at ail during counseling, since often a speci c c oice wi m 
field of work is postponed until general preparation for that has 
been completed. Lmetimes the individual scales are helpful as examp e 
of the occupations to be found within a field. Finally, m cases, 
specific occupational letter scores may be used early in the “unseling 
process This might apply to those situations mentioned in Ch“P‘er a 
in which the counselee has a pretty definite idea of what he wants to 
and seeks information of a specified nature to confirm his tentative 


1 • n nf a ^tron^ profile is best done by moving 

In general, examination 01 a otrorig p 

from the more general to the more specific First ^ 

profile quickly in order to see whether it is 

many lows, or many moderate scores, or by a com ina i ,.nded 

files In which there are few or no very high or very low have tended 
in the author’s experience, to be found with people "-h” “J- ^ have no 
idea what I want m do." or, "I really don’t have any strong likes or dis- 

, for their norm eroups, Darley and 

■In tabulating the frequency of poup, ,nto the larger group, with 

Hagenah (1955) abwrbed these Prodonion Manager was added to Croup 

which they were most highly rorrelucd, j concern via. added to 

-^h" hfuiniaX^ d^opr- 

evidence to date lj inconclusive. 
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likes; nothing especially appeals to me." Such cases may represent unde- 
veloped or uncrystallized interests, in which case further exploration, try- 
out, or just a few years of developing may lead to a changed profile. In 
other cases, however, clients may have to resign themselves to the fact 
that they may never have a pronounced preference for any single occupa- 
tion and may have to choose on the basis of other criteria. 

At the next level of specificity, one examines the group clusters, having 
classified each one as Primary, Secondary, or Reject.^ First, gross trends 
are sought do the higher clusters tend to be among the first four groups 
(scientific and technical), in Groups V and IX (contact with people), or in 
Groups VII, VIII. IX. and XI (business)? 

Then comes a study of the specific group scores and combinations of 
^ example, high I and X may suggest scientific writing) . 
i-inally, one looks at specific occupations, but within the framework of 
the previous analysis.] 


it seems clear from the Strong profile 
to similar to those of men in business areas than 

Offires Jo'a n “T'’ “ to Group VIII— those who work in 

There is . 1 .'! ^te either record-keeping or management, 

receives a liin''*ja' ^^oup IX men— those who sell. Accounting 

lhe m?n,» ' tt'l'itttonal support from the Group VII score, whereas 

similar to^m'^r-' .^ttforced by the Group XI score. Robert is least 
similLitv to thol‘'''"“ occupations (Groups I and II) and bears little 

X^rons tern":': r '? 

Lm^istic). similarity to men in Group X (Verbal- 

tables and fmmJta foren'^'"'' ’’■'idge. we would seek expectancy 

being considered fulns , “mating Robert’s success in each of the areas 
data). Unforlunatdy th7ra'^'”l”'l'''' Promising from the test 

Alalhdchieucme^IrL ,h?, '>“= Cooperative 

of success, provide neither t provide predictions 

Therefore we will have t “rmulas nor the needed expectancy tables, 
starting with the reported'’ methods for this purpose, 
ous criteria of success. Starii V*®”’ heiween these lest scores and vari- 
interpreiaiion of Robert \i ® clinical 

lariin s test scores. 


ThrD/tT- r, yo'erpretalionr 

ihe DAT profile presents a w 

two Language parts. Spelline a„ i ‘ “PP^rent contradictions. Since the 
■>. it ietportm. that ^ ^ ™ ^^roores, are measures of school- 
A, JJ+, D. and left of shaded area *)'«cfnatically and the numbers of 
risk Ch' oerlooking groups ihai should be Otherwise one runs the 

happen to catch the eje. Also, an unsYMem^i first S'ght they don’t 

aggeraied weight being gisen to a m>UD iha* ”>tnination someUmes leads to et- 
low score. o K at nas a aingle extremely high or extremely 
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learned skills, we would normally expect them to at least approximate the 
level o£ Verbal and Numerical scores, which supposedly represent apti- 
tudes tor doing well in school It is precisely in these cases with discrepan- 
cies between test scores which are normally at about the same level, that 
we may learn something useful about the person from an examination o 
the spread of scores In Robert’s case we would expect the average Verbal 
and Numerical scores to lead to no better than average grades in high 
school, but the Spelling and Sentences scores suggest a superior student 
Robert's high school record in fact seems to he somewhere beroeen these 
two levels of expectation but is closer to the higher scores His over a 
average in subjects for which grades are fisted is about 88 To oversimplify 
the matter, we have a person who is either overachieving or un ertesting 
What do Robert s highest scores have m common? In general, they are 
previously learned material (Spelling and Sentences, also to some extent 
the Caoperalwe Math Ach.evement Test) of a relatively concrete nature 
The Clerical test is not previously learned, but it is a simple task Severa 
of his lower scores, on the other hand, are on new in s o pro en^ 
where a set of relationships must be figured out (Verbal, Abstract) through 
the use of inductive and deductive reasoning His lowest scores. Space 
and Mechanical, raise serious doubts as to his suitability or engineering, 

in which he expressed some interest , » j ^ 

Now we can hypothesize that Robert does better with old learned ma 
terial than with new kinds of problems that perhaps he 
up to a new kind of task, and that he works very hard in school to get the 
good grades he has received These are all very tentative hypotheses, to be 
checked with other data as soon as possible We migh t also speculate about 
a more remote hypothesis Perhaps we are seeing • ^ ® 
anxiety, since he seems to have done least well on the kinds of tests vvhich 
some studies have found to be most sensitive to anxiety (see ^ j /o .t. 

Bringing in the personality test, we find significantly high needs (84th 
percenule or morefwhich is equivalent to one standard deviatmn above 
the mean) for Deference, Order, Exhibition, and Intraception There me 
significantly low needs (16th percentile or below, equivalent to °ne stand 
ard deviation below tile mean) for Autonomy and Abasement On the 
borderline of significance is the low need for Affiliation Deference an 
Autonomy can be seen together as lack of need for independence and a 

. . t„o«lediK ot the particular high school which 

-This inlerpretation is based u^n know 1^ j,„^„hich w ere cuslomary there 

Robert attended and knowledge of the standards I^ S ^ ^ „„„ 

’Obviously this IS logically , 4 capable of domg so The 

capabilities since if one achieves at that higher than would 

here i. used in its ordinaiT . „,„udc Put somewhat differently, 

be expected from our knowledge of expected 

overachie\cmcnt means a level of work ^ ^ { p, «ces$ tensions and other 

to handle with reasonable effort and with freedom irom 
sources of interference 
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willingness to do what others decide is worth doing. This combination 
could support our earlier hypothesis of a boy who works hard to do well 
in school on the tasks presented by teadiers, such as spelling and grammar. 
Need for Order can also be incorporated into this developing picture of 
a person with compulsive characteristics — one who likes things in their 
place and who likes to know exactly what is expected of him. Finally, 
these characteristics would suggest a person who is rather anxious about 
school matters, including tests. The Exhibition, Intraception, and Abase- 
ment scores do not at this point seem to fit into this model, but, on the 
other hand, they do not necessarily contradict it. Perhaps as further data 
are collected and the model is further developed, these three scales will 
be more comprehensible. 


The test data may also be related to three of Robert's statements on a 
agency. First, in response to the question. 
What do you find especially difficult to do," he wrote "I find it hard to 
accomp IS anything fast. I have to take my time." (Relate this to the 
“P Then, asked to state 

math ‘wn ^ “I am pretty good with figures and 

not j Numerical score on the DAT, with which it is 

T^rt score on the Cooperative Math Achievement 

eictra\rh!ll.i agreement). Finally, asked to list his 

organizational memberships, he listed only 
Add now organization, no offices held, and no books read, 

serious l:»rVin ** behavior in the first intervietv — controlled, 

complete of an ^ picture, though in- 

avoidinir'thp * • Person, one who focuses on details as a way of 

-dab,%:tnnd rOa.ions. who is .ot an easily 

themselves in snrh v. t, ^oiotions, not given direct expression, reveal 
e avior as blocking on neiv problem situations. 


. Second Interview 

suits, dimwine counselor reported the test re- 

earlier: better on ®"^bve interpretations some of those mentioned 
he has had time to an abstract problems, better with materia! 

simple than svith comni ''^’*** problems, and better with 

an,rcipa.ed. ofecd vi^ HcTir^'': -gh. have been 

clear his great surpris7at the^n!^*'!^” to these suggestions, but he made 
part. S’csults, particularly the Numencal 

profile and siiggKted somcihhT'"!, '* "> “plain the DAT 

some ot the test items orally h, an atl^’ °^< 2 «°nally helpful: going over 
This technique in eflcct provides so r'“ happan^- 

administered tests such awhe Stont^rf^' ="’'’="“8“ individually 
as me itanlord-BincI, although, obviously, given 
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orally it is no longer a standardized test, the standard conditions of ad- 
ministration having been abandoned. The purpose, however, was to 
understand the causes of the responses rather than to count the number of 
correct answers, and so the procedure is justifiable, so long as one is aware 
of iu limitations and takes ordinary security precautions to protect the 
confidentiality of the test contents. 

On the Numerical Ability test of the DAT, it was found that several 
errors were due to sheer carelessness and could have been avoided by 
reducing to simplest terms as called for in the directions for t e test. e 
counselor then asked Robert orally to answer several easy items on the 
Verbal Reasoning part (having found from examination of the answer 
sheet that errors had been made throughout the test, on easy as well as 
difficult items) . Asked in each case to tell why he selected that answer, 
Robert was quite vague, and it seemed clear that he was not approaching 
the items in a systematic manner but had instead use an intui ive 
method, almost guessing at some of the answers. The counse or t en vi 
ated even further from standard conditions of 

Robert what the principle was for each item: he qmc Y Hiffi- 

proceeded to answer correctly a number of items, me u ing s 
cult ones. The procedure here has much in common svith 
limits” on the Rorschach, seeing whether, with maeasingly 
tion, the subject can see things he could not see during e gi 
association" responses. In this case it appeared that * 

was in no sense a measure of his capabilities but instea a r 
disorganized and perhaps panic reaction to the test 

Robert gave very little reaction to interpretations of the re- 
sults, relating ver7little to the counselor, participating "““‘f 

in the interpretation process, and asking only for cone usio . 
mendationsl "Does this mean I should go into Business administration 
This continued for perhaps a half hour, and the counselor felt that little 

“its 1“ 

and counselor. The father turned out to be a roug an , 

gedc extrovert, apparently d==app^.ed tb- Ins son 
self, a salesman by temperament. The mother ^ 

more insightful. Ihe -«™ed the ^-s 
with new learning situations; he had always p 

finally mastering each subject through dint o mu e “i" * , - 

Asked for implications of the tests regarding ” “ ““'f ? bo^ 
the counselor stated the deductions he made rom e pi . . 

which had been developed from hypotheses based “PO" '"f™' ^ 
Robert could be expected to have difficulty in college 
iect, probably more so than in high school, because the mat^ial would 
niore difficult and the students more able as a group. gg 
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that he ■would need every minute he could get for his studies, and that 
therefore his chances would be improved by carrying as light an academic 
load as could be arranged, and by doing as little outside ivork as possible. 

The College of Commerce seemed more suitable than the College of 
Liberal Arts (which they had been planning on), first because of Robert’s 
measured interests, and second, because the student body was not as able 
academically m the former (normative information known by the coun 
selor) All this was generally accepted by the parents and a tentatne 
plan made to explore further the possibilities in accounting, real estate, 
and insurance before deciding on a speafic major area within the College 
of Commerce 


Subseqttent Developments 

A year later, when Robert had completed one full semester in the 
University s College of Commerce, his mother called the counselor, quite 
raniic, reporting that Robert had * flunked completely ” He had received 
ree Fs, and his grades were not yet all m They had had no idea that 
trouble with his school work, and he had sought no help 
edffP anyone else, to the best of their knowl 

a wp^i ^ working eighteen to twenty hours 

bevonH ^ father’s encouragement Because of factors 

Robert or almost impossible for the counselor to see 

they talk the convenience Therefore he suggested that 

either the t\ n Dean and then consider applying for 


Dijcusnon 

an oicrachfe' c'r 'ln™n!h ^ *>'’* ^n undertester and 

of plodding for those factor^ oompensate by long hours 

aptitude tests In >hich led him to do poorly on most of the 

h™. in te™ not “ much more nus expected of 

of working on hts owt, quaht) of work but also m terms 

best predictors’ Hts high completely" %\'hich IV ere the 

and Sentence scores but 1*111,°° correlated best uith the Spelling 

the ^'erbal and Nuraencal scmIT’ 

dictors, iiould hate osertsi,m,.J u omong the scholastic pre- 

thisisoncofihosecascsinuhirb°^*'“ ’*'=''=">001 m college Perhaps 
tude tests and school t-ndes coefficients betneen apu 

uhicli grcatl) innuence the indm^„",?^’r’'''““'^ P="°"='‘“y 

ations ouals functioning in particular situ 

The case of Robert Martin ha« .11.. . 
problems and pnnaplcs, including th" '^ “ number of mterprelij 

nrth one case It d^^m^ "4 

nitrates also the need to lasor the clinical bndge 
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at the present time, especially for diagnostic work, and the various steps 
in the clinical process: inferences, hypotheses, an over-all picture of the 
individual, and finally deductions in relation to various situations and 
contingencies. Also illustrated is the use of the interview for Recking 
hypotheses by collecting further data and by trying out hypotheses on 
the client and his family. A special technique used in this case involved 
extemporizing with tests and departing from standard conditions of ad- 
ministration when necessary for a specific purpose. Obvious y more cou 
have been done with the test data available and with further inte^iews. 
A different counselor might have used other tests, might have found addi- 
tional interpretations, and might have been more effective in gaming 
acceptance from the counseled and his parents of the interpretations and 


their implications. . , , . _ 

A counselor in Robert's school, knowing the teachers and the variou 
subjects, would probably have found the school grades t emse ves a 
able source of information to contribute to the interpretive process For 
example, the Latin grades decreased from 99 to 93 to 8 , rom t e nin 
to eleventh grades. Does this reflect the increased difficulty of the n>a«rml, 
or inaeased rigorousness of grading? Perhaps it reflects differences m the 
contents of the courses-say a major emphasis on grammar ^ 

year (a relatively conaete subject matter which o er cou 
through plodding) as contrasted with increased emphasis on ^ea^ng and 
meaningful translation in the later years (a subject matter less compatible 
with Robert’s abilities and study habits). . u. u 

A counselor with much knowledge of ‘ 

a larger portion of his appraisal time relating Roben s abilities and other 
charLeristics to the demands of each at the occupations being cons.demd 

In any case, the interpretation reported here, long “ ^ Martin 
of all the things that might be included in the appraisal of Robert Martin. 


THE CASE OF RICHARD WILSON 

Taking Stack Before Military Service 

We met Richard in Chapter 3 (pp. 50 55 ). where excerpts from his 
first interview were used to illustrate principles of test selecti . 

The questions brought to tests were these. 

What are his chances of succeeding in a college course? 

What are the relative chances of success and satisfaction in the fields of 
merchandising, engineering, and teaching fnr 

In particular, to what extent is Richard's slowness a handicapping tac 

lor in the area of academic aptitude? 

For this latter purpose it was agreed .0 include both a speeded (rlCE) 
and a nonspeeded (OSU) test of college aptitude. 
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Because Richard mentioned quite a variety of fields of work and be 
cause he felt quite unsure of himself a rather comprehensive battery of 
tests was used These included college aptitude (ACE and OSU) and 
differential aptitudes (DAT) Two measures of interests were used SVIB 
and California Occupational Interest Inventory, these supplement each 
other since the first is more for college level occupations and focusses on 
the characteristics of people m the occupation, and the latter covers a 
broader range and deals with the occupational activities themselves 
Finally, there was a personality inventory (Giitlford Zimmerman) , used 
partly because he expressed concern about this aspect of himself 
Here then are the results of this battery, the ACE and OSU scores are 
s own in Table 1 1 4 The others are presented in profile form (Figs 1 1 4 
115 116 and 1 1 7) 


Table 11 4 Test Results of Richard Wilson 


Name of Test 


RS 

Percentile ATorm Group 

ACE Psych Exam 
for College Freshmen 

Q 

L 

85 

24 

18 

College Freshmen 


Total 

86 

18 


OSV Psychological 
Examination 

I 

II 

5 

10 

10 

04 

College Freshmen 


III 

20 




Total 

85 

06 



Statistical Interpretations 


quite cleaAhl? norm comparisons of the various tests It is 

used in the “ aptitude scores are low for the samples of colleges 
not a P*' “‘‘“I T”' 8'“"“ ■' sIowne« is 

than the OSV (iinnmedrThrd ff'"' (spocded) scores are higher 

are even ereater tb. differences between ACE and OSU scores 

distribution percentd«™*^ ^ appear, since at the extreme ends of the 
the range so that th#- ^ much more than near the middle of 

terms of ability differen * between 18th and 6th percentiles is m 

and 75th percentiles There difference between 

makes us much r».« i_ ^ ^implicating factor, however, which 
fact that these are two dTnaLcT *''' “mes from the 

tions Without havine tablet nf standardized on different popula 

we cannot be sure that differ “""P^hle scores on the ACE and OSU, 
significant • (Later, under chniraTtm 
hypotheses regarding these test scor<5^^'““°" 

•See the ditoiaion in Chapter i* nf >•. 

dificrences in the scores made by a unffi * ^”**7 of factors which might lead to 
sumably measure the same thing ® potson on two different tests which pre- 
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Because Richard mentioned quite a variety of fields of work and be- 
cause he felt quite unsure of himself, a rather comprehensive battery of 
tests was used. These included college aptitude (ACE and OSU) and 
differential aptitudes (DAT) . Two measures of interests were used: SVIB 
and Caltfornta Occupational Interest Inventory; these supplement each 
other, since the first is more for college level occupations and focusses on 
the characteristics of people in the occupation, and the latter covers a 
broader range and deals with the occupational activities themselves 
Finally, there was a personality inventory (Guilford-Zimmerman) , used 
partly because he expressed concern about this aspect of himself. 

Here then are the results of this battery; the ACE and OSU scores are 
s in Table 11.4. The others are presented in profile form (Figs. 11 -4. 
ti.5. n6. and 11.7). ^ ' 


Table 11.4. Test Results of Richard Wilson 


Name of Test 


RS. 

Percentile 

Norm Group 

ACE Psych Exam, 
for College Freshmen 

Q 

L 

Total 

35 

5* 

86 

24 

18 

18 

College Freshmen 

OSU Psychological 
Examinatton 

I 

II 
III 

Total 

5 

10 

20 

35 

to 

04 

12 

06 

College Freshmen 


Statistical Interpretations 

quite cle^r^hrr* comparisons of the various tests. It is 

used in the n aptitude scores are low for the samples of colleges 

not At first glance it appears that his slowness is 

than the OSC/ (speeded) scores are higher 

are even trreatPr ,uT ^ • I" ^'fferences between ACE and OSU scores 
distribution, percentdes^lorel extreme ends of the 

the range so that ih^ a a much more than near the middle of 

terms of ability dillerences^^l^ between i8ih and 6th percentiles is, in 
and 75th percentiles Thrr^ • difference beween 50th 

^..1... . . . ■ ■‘“"re 15 a comnlirririT^r.^ which 


="■1 75th thediSere 

makes us much less certaiu JL factor, hmeever - 

fact that these are two differ *is comes from the 

tions. Without havinc table, ’‘“"'i^rdizcd on different popula 

. "o tatjles of comoaratila .... A n^TJ 


mat tnese are two differ — uns tumo 

tions. Without havinc table, ’‘“"'i^rdizcd on different popula- 

te otnnot be sure Aa t dm“ere„r„';'”'-’' 

signi5cant.« (Later under ^ mentioned here are really 

hypotheses regarding these test'^r"^’’^"“‘‘°"' 


*S« the discussion in Chapter 
differences in the scores made by 
sumably measure the tame thing 


s*<?n '^uety of factors which might lead to 
8*e person on two different tests which ptc* 


FItlOS OF INTEKESTS 



Occupational Interest Inventory 
Advanced*® 5 6 Revision 
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(By penniiuon or Tc«»coTtnJ SunfolJu* Profile of Richard Wihon 
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2. Comparing Richard’s profile on the DAT with those in the manual 
(Table 21) it is found that, with the exception of Abstract Reasoning 
he is below practically all the college student samples on all parts. As a 
whole, his scores seem to be closer to those of unskilled workers than any 
other group. Again, the Abstract Reasoning is the major exception, but 
Numerical Ability is well below the mean of all groups. All the remain- 
ing profile analyses will be made on a clinical basis, since no mechanica 
profile comparisons are available. 

The Occupational Interest Inventory (Oil) shows some spread of 
scores, from extremely low on Personal-Social to above average on 
Mechanical and very high on Business. Types of Interest “"ly 
ately differentiated from each other. Verbal being low and Manipulative 
and Computational, average. Level of Interests is very ig . . r 

The Gmlford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey shows a 
scores that deviate from the mean. High scores point toward Activity 
Ascendance, and Sociability, whereas low scores are in the direction of 

Impulsiveness, Subjectivity, and Hostility. ^ 

3 Interpreted on a discr.minant basis, the Strong shows a fa-r depee 
of discrimination of Richard’s interests among the 
There are primary patterns in the two business gj'oups, , , 

Detail) and IX (Business Contact), though the latter “uld almost as 
well be classified as a secondary pattern. The three A ^°“P ^ 

(Technician) are noted, although the group as a whole cannot be class! 
Bed as Primary or Secondary. Bnally, diere is a reject G-miP I (B>°- 
logical Scienc^ , and a near reject in Group “ ’ 

the case of Robert Martin, this Strong profile shows greater 
interests of businessmen than to those of men in scienti c occup i 
The nonoccupational scales are all rather close to the 
but the OL, wh^ch is at 46, is of some concern, since it may ^lect ^ 
of interests below that of some of the professional occupations being 

“rt'^«sion formulas and expectancy tables not being available, we 
will have to do this kind of interpretation on a clinical Dasis. 

Clinical Interpretations 

Beginning with the two college aptitude tests, we P°”™' 
planlions !f the fact that Richard’s scores are higher ‘>>0 ACE^an 
the OSU. Drawing from the factors which =■- I.s ed and dn^sstM in 
Chapter 12, we find several svhich might be applicable Imre 
already been mentioned, the tests were normed on diffcrc ^ 

and the percentile scores may not be compara e. j 

tpeed test, die OSU a power test: this difference was the very reason for 
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the two inventories in connection with the level o£ interests, the Oil score 
being quite high and the SVIB somewhat below average. A suggested 
hypothesis based upon differences between the instruments is this: The 
Oil is more obvious, in the sense that the Level score is based on the 
individual’s choices among descriptions o£ occupations which are simi ar 
in field but at different levels. The status-conscious, aspiring pei^n can 
easily discriminate the higher from lower-level occupations. n 
Strong, however, the items which make up the OL scale require the re- 
spondent to indicate his liking for a variety of things, inc u ing occupa 
tional titles, hobbies, magazines, and types of people. It is therefore more 
a measure of one’s liking things which are liked by people in higher-leve 
as contrasted with people in lower-level occupations, an many o e 
differences are not obvious. On the basis of these facts, we hypothesize 
that Richard aspires to a high level of occupation but that his actual 
identification (in terms of the likes and dislikes measured W 
is more nearly at an average level The question sti remains, 
this mean in terms of occupational choice? After all, the k'uds of I ke 
and dislikes measured by the Strong OL scale are largely ‘ ^ 

a boy who grows up in a lower-class family and has iraited 
children whose parents are in higher-level occupatiom may have a low 
OL score on the SVIB. even though he is genuinely f “ 

higher-level occupation and has the necessary a 11 les. 
can deduce that such a person may find himself different f™” in 

the higher-level occupation and therefore not in 
Either^ would have to be satisfied with this state of ” ^ersa 

change in some ways so that he can share more activities and convert 

tional topics with his work associates- . „ nt n 

Moving on to the Gmlford-Z.mmerman profile we ° 

person who is outgoing (S) , dominant (A) , an spon an ™ ’ j 

P«.Lb„ 

trouble. Lee it may mean that he tends to act out his hostilities. 

Second Inlervievt 

The following is a copy of the counselor’s notes on 
view: it is reproduced here in its entirety (except for nec^sa^ to 

disguise die client’s identity) because it adds to '’’" “PP^vDoth^a 
revealing the client’s expressed feelings about some of the hypotheses. 

Asked where he wanted .0 begin, he first l^^teaL 

ihcn vent on to tell a h' F^^’d it a selcaion of tests and 

nesses in himself— in English and Math Found it a g^ 

he teh he learned quite a bit abom himw t w ' = S ^ j jn,t,preied col- 

After a fev minutes, 1 suggested ve might g 
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using both tests. The results would, if anything, show Richard to be better 
under the speeded conditions. Third, the tests differ somewhat in content: 
The OSU is almost entirely verbal and the ACE also includes numerical 
and abstract material. One must therefore consider the possibility that 
Richard is somewhat better with nonverbal than with verbal material. 

With the two tests differing in so many ways, the score difference found 
between them cannot be interpreted without further data. Fortunately, 
it is possible to check at least one of the inferences, that dealing with the 
contents of the tests. If his DAT profile showed Abstract and Numerical 
to be superior to Verbal, this would support the inference that he is better 
with nonverbal than with verbal content. However, the DAT data offer 
no clear answer, since Abstract is higher than Verbal, but Numerical is 
lower. The matter remains unresolved, but, with both ACE and OSU as 
low as they are, the difference between them, if there actually is one, fades 
into relative insignificance. 

The DAT profile reveals not a great deal of scatter among the part 
for Numerical Ability, which is considerably below average, 
t e other scores are within the average range, with Space being at the 
ow en of this range. With Numerical Ability representing an important 
sympt(^ o success with school subjects, the prognosis for college work 
rom the DAT battery is no better than it was from the ACE and OSV. 
^ing to wrest some diagnostic hypotheses from the DAT profile, we 
higher Abstract score represents Richard’s level of 
nifv unJ’ a' Verbal and especially the Numerical scores sig- 

Dort fnr ^0*"^ school-related abilities. Some sup- 

dally Cl. 'L Zi a excerpt (p. 65). “P=- 

elaborated nn • Richard mentioned something he 

s) His statem^^r (not reported in Chapter 

ftuZ Z Z ' r “ Z appL himrelt to hi, 

The ability tcs^u ar”r'-t into athletic activities, 

doubtful that he could 

leges HewouMur^h m I f““^-year col- 

eolleges, unless remedial 

abilities measured here. ^ change the level of some of the 

For some indication of fimiA . 

has been some evidence that 4o ^ interest inventories (there 

of study differ more in interLu students in different fields 

Berdie. 1955) . The SVIB and 0I/ nroB? '’n 

ness. The Oil "Type of Intereo” support the area of busi- 

sis of greater nonverbal than verblTT ° ’’’'P”''''' 

tories show a secondary mechanicanT "”"”' '"'nu 

hfechanical,cale).Th«ese™ h^ ®™“P =”’‘‘ 

) e seems, however, to be some difference between 
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indicated that the general area o£ work seemed about as appropriate for 
him as any. Opportunities in management in a retail business of this kind 
are available for those who don’t have a college education, although some 
college is a help. Richard could probably handle selected courses on an 
evening session basis, e\en if he could not succeed in a full-time junior or 
four-year college program. 

Finally, there is the possibility, as mentioned earlier, that lack of appli- 
cation in school has resulted in his test scores being something of an 
underestimate of his potentialities. If this is true, remedial work and other 
efforts to improve might make enough of a difference that he could be 
a marginally successful student in a college program. 

In the preceding two cases, each type of interpretation-statistical. 
Clinical. Discriminant, Regression, etc— was discussed separately. As- 
suming that the didactic function of such separation has now een serve 
we will consider the test data of the remaining cases in a manner more 
nearly approximating that of the counselor on the job. TesK wi e e’en™ 
ined by lybe— aptitude, interest, personality. In the examination of ea* 
test or group of Lts of a type, statistical and clinical interpretations will 
be combined 


THE CASE OF KATHY MUSGROVE 
A Bright Girl 

With the case of Kathy Musgrove, we have an opportunity “ 
results of testing at two different stages: first as a high school senior and 
later as a college sophomore. The Kuder was used on both occasions, so 
we shall have an opportunity to study the changes occunng over a period 
of time. Finally, Kathy’s case illustrates some interpretive aspects o 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women. 

Phase X: High School Testing 

When she came in early in her senior year in high 
iG, Kathy was reported by the counselor as being ® ’ 

attractive, older Lking girl who related poorly. Her ^ad to 

do with what college she should go to, since ‘"‘f 

nalism. The family had limited means for sending her to eo^ j>nd 
preferred a Catholic college.” Tests used at that 
Prricrrnce Record, Form B, the ACE Psych. Exam for 
and the Coopera, ive Reading Test. The results are reported in Table 1 1.5 

Figure 11.8. 
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lege aptitude as pretty definitely low with possibility of make up work m Math 
and English bringing it up somewhat but still marginal even for the two-year 
college His reaction was that this was lower than he d hoped but about what he 
expected Said it is a relief to know that he learned something about himself — as 
to what he needs to study He plans to take correspondence courses in the service 
-—mainly in math (He didn t express feelings to any extent did much silent 
sunng at profile) 

After a long pause he asked it this meant he should go into merchandising 
I danfied concept of field and level he then clarified that he meant the two year 
college level Again 1 said it seemed very marginal and we talked briefly about 
the procedures for entering the two year college Then I interpreted interest and 
personality inventories to help answer his question of merchandising as a career 
Interests seem appropriate and there were no problems here in interpretation 
or acceptance 


When I introduced G Z, he had some reactions immediately, before I gave any 
interpretations He had found it useful to take it and felt that it had helped him 
to understyid himself better The G, R, A, and S scores were all accepted and 
weracd to fit m with the merchandising interests although I suggested that they 
p mted more to outside than inside work—perhaps selling He said that outside 
mte " “bout On the F score he seemed to reject the 

tihty^r belhgeretme^ ^ personal relations were not characterized by hos 

haw'trje'rh."? >>' bad mentioned that this would 

wouldn t bp flhir! expected to be very busy the next weeks and 

Uneouslv^S«^b,, ; service He said spon 

tion of what he had ^ su^ested that he had received confirma 

was less tense than >, n thinking He said it had fulfilled his purposes that he 
» hea?mg tha^ he tlT. had a pretty good TdeT of where he 

college aher eeitmct before that he wants to try for the two-year 

entcrine the servim^karV. *®c''»ce I invited him to return at any time— before 
on leaving— as if he hadV^ afterwards He seemed to have some real feeling 
surface one would have not Ihoujft ^ relationship though on the 

flat affectively inliilnfed^nn.'^Tl"** ** involved as he is capable of doing seems 
though never cxoressintr * However at times he opened up a little 

below a superficial level Ha feelings directly Seemed frank though never got 
not feel that he had pottPr, ^ Jodge how valid his final evaluation was I did 
own goals were too ambitious* he did but maybe my 

I wasn t aware of m the wav of h ^ *here were things going on covertly that 
Case closed for now ^ ^ ‘nvolvements 


D«cwjTon 

self somewhat bTuer"" wToIlfim*'™'"* 

eliminate seseral other ocaioation occupational choice, and to 

ation He had already had some 

had been encouraged by the olficiS'.'h "'ll" “ 

Uiem, leading ultimately to a man ' consider a career with 

could not definitely oITct confirmau?™?'/"'''"" '''‘boogh the t«ts 
nnaiion of his specific career plan, ihey 
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Table 11.5. Test Results o£ Kathy Mtisgrove 


Name OF Test RA fereeulile Norm Group 


ACE Psych. Exam. 

Q 

• 

86 

College Freshmen 

for College Freshmen 

L 

* 

99 



Total 


99 


Coop. English: Reading 

Voc. 

• 

96 

College Freshmen 

Comprehension 

Speed 

Level 

• 

99 

96 



Total 

• 

99 



• Raw scores were lost in the process of preparation of these case matenals. 


Brief Interpretation of the High School Testing 

The ability tests leave little doubt of Kathy’s rapacity for success in 
any college, both in terms of general college aptitude and in terms o 
reading in particular. The Kuder shows scores above the 75th percentile 
on Ckimpumtional and Literary scales and below the 25* percentile on 
Mechanical and Artistic. On the basis of this first set of test scores her 
college plans were supported, and journalism seemed not inappropnate 
in terms of abilities and interest. 


Phase II: College Testing 

Kathy returned to the same agency (but a different counselor, since the 
first was no longer on the suff) . She was then a sophomore m a local 
Catholic college for girls, to which she commuted daily from her home. 
This counselor found her "... a tall, pretty, attract.tely dressed girl who 
expressed herself well and seemed to relate well to the counselor, but in 
a somewhat reserved way." (It is interesting to specu ate as to w e r 
these differences in perception rellect actual changes in Kathy over the 
two-and-a-haif-year period, or whether they are ue to 1 erences in 
tastes or standards of the tsvo counselors.) Returning to excerpts from the 
counselor’s summary: 

Kathy is an Enelish major, has had mostly d grades, has decided *e definitely 
doesn’tlant journalism or creative writing a. a career, but 

ously of law. She wanu security, she says, and an ocrapat.on that she could emuy 

doing "in case I base to work for the rest of my ''“"te/aX Ocrf,e: 

Ced she is for law, and what schools might be suitable. 1\ e 

lional Out/ook Handbook tor further information about awbut fou^ Trail Rr. 
•he didn’t already know. kS-hen we looked at *e 

yuiremeuu /or ^ooo Jobs, she seemed delighted (and surpnied) to learn that she 
was well above the minimum requiremenu for lasvyer. 
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HFor the benefit of the reader who may not have a copy of this resource, 
thL minima are being in the upper to per cent of the general fx-pulation 
in "General Intelligence" and "Verbal Ability", m the mtddle third m 
"Numerical and Clerical Abilities,” and in the lowest lo per cent m a 
other "Special Aptitudes." Temperamental traits deemed 
those ne^d in situations involving "Dealing With People and Evalu- 
ation of Information Against Sensory or Judgmental Criteria. The Inter- 
ests deemed appropriate are "Preference for Activities Involving Businas 
Contacts with Lple" and "Situations Involving a 

ties Ranking in Lstige or the Esteem of Others.” Physu^l capacities 
needed are deemed "Light,” and the only physical activities of importance 
are “Talking-Hearing.”] 

The counselor's notes continued: "With abilitia for Law welh 
atablished, it svas decided to use tats only in the areas of interests an 

'’".. 9 , ...10 and 11... show Kathy’s profiles on the KPR, SVIB, 


STRONG WCATIONALINTEREST TEST-WOMEN 



Fig. 11.10. Strong Vocilional 1 "'''^' by lh?°Board ol 
,By pc™, moo “",VS';S‘'si"n" 


Kathy Musgrove 
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and EPPS. For ease of comparison, the earlier Kuder scores are noted on 
the new profile sheet. 

Interest Measures 

Five of the KPR scales have changed from one category to another, from 
significantly high (76th percentile) to the mid-range, from significantly 
low (25th percentile) to the mid-range, or from the mid-range to one of 
the areas of significant deviation. First, moving from significantly low to 
average are Mechanical and Artistic (obviously this method exaperates 
some of the changes, as is seen, for example, in the case of Mechanical, 
which shifts from one category to another but with a percentile score 
change of only nine points) .» Looking at these two as a craftsman orien- 
tation, there seems to be an increase in this kind of interest. Next, the 
Persuasive score decrease, accompanied by the Social Service 
would seem to indicate reduced interest in dominating and leading and 
increased interest in helping others. Literary goes from er ig est score 
to high average, while Clerical drops from average to significantly low. 
During the next interview, in which these changes m the Kudar profile 
were interpreted, Kathy contributed to their interpretation by 
that she was less concerned than formerly with such things as being 
elected to club offices (Persuasive) . She also said that she was less inter- 
ested in routine activities and more interested m , 

somewhat more creative enterprises (Clerical, Mec anica , an ^ ) . 

Turning now to the SVIB, we find data leading to some interesting 
hypothese® Since grouping has not been found to be as meamng ful with 
the Women’s form,*" we devote our attention more to individual scores, 
with one exception: Approximately halfway down the list of occupations 
on the profile sheet are four occupations on which scores tend to mtercor 
relate and which have been called "noncareer” or "masculine association 
These occupations as a group require shorter perio s o e uca 
training: th^ are, less often than most of the other occupa ions, entered 
into as lifetime careers, and they are more often seen as lillem between 
school leaving and marriage (or child-bearing) an as some ing 
back on-in-case.” (For a discussion of a variety of women s career patterns, 
see Super. 1957a: pp. 77-78) • To have high scores on these four scales, 
then, is to have some interests in common with women for whom home- 
making and child rearing are the major career. is is not ° “7 ^ 

high scores on these scales necessarily imply interest in the act.mt.es of 
these occupations. Quite to the contrary, in counseling one finds nojobOT 
of girls and young women who have high scores on the Office Worker 

•A table of significant dillcwnces for Fonn C ot the Kuder Prelereuee Record is 

rcpr^uced in Chapter " . , , ... . . wetnen’s interests are gen- 

As pointed out by Darley and Hagenan ( 955# M »to^ 

trally channcliied or professionally intense than arc men. (p. 70 ). 



Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 



Tig. ii 11. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule Profile of Kathy Musnove 

(By permission ot The Psychological Corporation ) 
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were presented to her rather completely, and further mterpretat.on uas 
done co-operattvely tn the interview The career versus noncareer issue 

^s^nXrLm:on:^d"°^^^^^^^^^^^ 'VntemionToTo'rl 

ness of thVsituation. soon esohed her own f^tement o in ntion to work 

for a few years, then marry, begin a family, and 
so, to return to work She did, howeser, expr^s some 
mg a husband, with the counselors he p she 

blueprint for a husband 'h^IeVdtf ab ht'iK and interests and would 

ha\e to be accepting oE her high Ie\el ot „ qf a hieh le\el 

therefore in all likelihood himself have ^”““0 “ 

Kathy added that he would expliat a self-concept 

(this would mean six feet or j career-and some of the mascu 

limtyTirimph^witTa career as mother-and the 

femininity ishich commonly goes ® , informa 

The Jt interpretations f/^/ff^Vmapr LuS and areas 

tion, did “help Kmhy to know herself more completely 

ot concern and thereby to help Katny received reassurance 

Not to be Ignored IS ^e su^ng ^ss ^^^^^^ ^ 

from the implications of the test i ^ 

kind of problem which many ^ and to re 

unique or "abnormal situation ^ ’ Perhaps because ot lack 

cene, some reassurance about her cap hlphle^el eoals she 

of parental encouragement "person of really superior 

had found it difficult to accept herselt as a p 

"“ary left counseling with gTl'to Ba' In^l 

after three years of prelaw, perhaps tiy g 
three years by acceleration 

the case of HAROLD MANN 

Z 7 nilerachiever? 

ij u c^hool senior ^\ho had been referred by 
Harold -(vas a 17 year-old high graduate 

his high school guidance counselor ^ ts and he sought help in 

that year because of fa.lur« in smeml -b^-- 

planning his further education W / ^ the service station for 

about liking to wash h.s f “”^ftime ,ob selling women s bags in 
gas and servicing He told also of a p J 
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and Stenographer-Secretary scales of the Strong, yet who have low scores 
on Computational and Clerical Scales of the Kuder. Although there is 
more than one possible interpretation of this combination of test scores, 
it is often found to reflect, on the one hand, a pattern of likes and dis- 
likes similar to those of office workers, and on the other, a rejection of the 
job activities of these women. Such rejection of clerical activities on the 
Kuder may indicate, in some cases, genuine dislike for typing, filing, and 
other office functions. It may sometimes, however, mirror a learned atti- 
tude toward a kind of work that is regarded as low level by many middle- 
class and upper class families. 

In Kathy's case, we find something that is often a cause of internal 
conflict and anxiety among girls — tendencies toward both career and 


noncareer interests. Looking at the women's SFIB profile form, we see 
that those occupations listed first are of a career nature and tend to be 
verbal, social scientific, and management in nature. In Kathy’s case, there 
is a high score on the Lawyer scale, and moderate scores on Librarian, 
Social Worker, and Psychologist. In the lower third of the profile form, 
among the technical and scientific career occupations, are a moderate 
cluster in Nurse, Math Science Teacher, and Dentist. In the middle is a 
mo erately high cluster on the four noncareer occupations: Housewife, 
Teacher, Office Worker, and Stenographer-Secretary. Finally, 
ftfm ' ^ tendency toward interests more similar to those 

qIi ® women, another symptom of a career orientation. Putting 

including the Kuder profile, we may hypothesize a com* 
? career and noncareer orientations, with possibly resultant 
does not° »ct and anxiety, especially since this is a girl whose family 
does not seem to have encouraged her advanced education. 


Personality Inventory 

of tendenHel*^^ profile can be interpreted also to show a combination 
fe nde of cLj^' hypotheses already fornmiated. On 

AA etement the above average needs for 

as capable and who likes “P I” 

above averaee Surm work with some degree of independence. The 

may be interpreted togetherTs “h'* Nurturance score 

others emotionally, huf not to '’“'"“8 tendencies to be dependent on 
on her. This is as' far as ih. emotionally dependent 

prior to seeing Kathy for the nZ'me^vlr " 


Second Interview 


Since Kathy was so bright and seemed ready 
n the counsflmor nme-sae.. 


in the counsel'ing~pmcer;h;;“ P'^ty a rather active role 
° ^ results and some of their interpretations 



DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS 



Fig. 1 i.is, Dmerential Aptitude Test Profile of Harold 
(Hy permission of The Psychological Corporation ) 
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a downtown store Harold described with enthusiasm his great satisfaction 
m sizing up each customer when she walked in and trying to guess which 
models she would like well enough so that she might buy two hand 
bags (prediction by the clinical method, based on nontest datal) 
Harold appeared older than his age, his tenseness and restlessness, his 
deep voice, heavy build, careful grooming, and talkative, opinionated 
manner combined to give an overall impression of an aggressive, out 
going man of action One might expect him to ask for help in planning a 
career in the world of business — perhaps in selling or in small business 
management where his academic insufficiencies would not be a serious 


handicap But Harold went on to tell, with equal aggressiveness and an 
air of self assurance, of his occupational thoughts of the past medicine 
law, geology, forest ranger He had dropped most of these, he said, for 
one reason or another, and now law was the major interest Asked why 
e chose this, he mentioned, m this order the prestige, the income, and 
the fact that you were helping people Last, but by no means least, was 
the fact that his family and friends expected it of him 

arolds father had a successful retail business of a semiprofessional 
na ure (say, of the order of a pharmacy, m which both commodities and 
Tns services are offered) They lived m a neighborhood consisting 

^35 000 homes (tn terms of 1957 pnces) 
presenting problem How can I attain my goal? 
HarnW school, go lo College, and then law school? 

DrespiitimT* evasive when the counselor attempted to push beyond the 
mapDrodnrr^ /u avoided any topic which implied the possible 
The counsel stated goals or the existence of other problems 

the sXtd tha?Tf H 

start with him on h,. n ^ 

areas differential amituT Accordingly, tests were selected m two 

of a personality mMsure'on" (Harold rejected the suggestion 

enough) The r grounds that he knew himself well 

as Figures n 12 and* reproduced here 

XV aim ii 13, respectively 


***'*♦**««€ xests 

o^Tptomf^am'CtdZTt r “il’'" 

mg in the mechanical irea^al.h “ '"“I' >5°“ >”* 

would have a hard time ®““mndmg even here, and whi 

of successful graduation from” program The likehhoo. 

either statistical or clinical method ^ ^ 

normative profiles in the DAT *’ “ “““ confidence Using th' 

seen lo be. Lcepl f:" ^ MeIammT« ’ ‘ 

f mechanical Reasoning score, below the average 
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o£ all college and occupational samples, including the semiskilled and 

"tlirire^nt rUed some conHnnation latec ^ 

tained from Harold’s high school: In his ^ 

an IQ o£ 86 on the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ab.hty 

months later, IQ's of 97 and 99, respectively, on ^an^ ®ronsiderinE 

language parts of the California Test of Menta 

thafthe Otis contains a combination of items sim.to to '^y^^uded 
in the Verbal, Numerical, Abstract, and Space 

average of these four parts might be compared with “ 

very Lde comparisom The average standard score of >yyP 

priimately 40, which is one standard deviation 

Otis IQ of 86 therefore represents a rather ht 

DAT scores. (This kind of comparison ignores the 
standard scores are used, there is an assumption of 

groups for the two tests being compared. See >»;. s.on in Chapter . a 
of this problem of equivalence of scores “ different ComR-d 

in the same way, the CTMM scores are 

Otis or D.<4T— a standard deviation hieher IQ^ 

factor might be sought in a tendency for the J TjnfoftunatHy 

than the Otfr and some other intelligence tests of 
the two studies reported are in disagreement, one Angeles 

School Districts, .950) finding higher IQ’s .he 

(Mouly and Edgar .958) ''"‘j;”® high school record 

highest estimate of mental ability IS aver g conversation with the 

(details not available, but * P year, when he failed 

school counselor to be barely passing un s-PTni a remote pos* 

some subjects) and all available ability tests, college seems a remote pos 

sibility, and law school even more remote. 

Interest Measures 

The Strong pro61e shows aTdTomethfrl 

patterns, a clear secondary only m O p .,v ctoud con- 

Lrt of a secondary in Group VI.I “'“'b l^a we^rp'uL 

taming the Lawyer scale (X) ® ^ j According to data reported 

indeed for serious consideration of the Table ii.i only 

by Darley and Hagenah ^‘’j^rntn had no primary 'groups, 

19 per cent of ‘h="-.'7P'' ,he nonoccupational scales, Inler- 

making this an atypical profile. Amoi^ Harold’s pattern of likes 

rs^is^r HkVth;^ - ---- 

(The ^ychologim, =.nd P" 
veil understood. Strong (1943) * 
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worked harder in scliool. Asked to estimate how much higher they svould 
have been, he was surprisingly modest, adding only an average of ten 
percentile points to each score. By the fourth interview, the counselor 
had moved quite a bit from his usual more permissive approach, since 
he saw the client getting nowhere, and he pressed much harder for a 
facing of reality. Finally, in the fourth interview Harold brought in the 
idea of taking a hotel management course or a general business admin 
tration course in college. He planned to arrange for tutoring or “ 
a private college preparatory school in order to make up his deficiencies 
At no time was it expressed by Harold in so many words but in elTect 
he was during the process of counseling lowering ns goa s in 
oE reality, as represented by the counselor and Ins tests, as . 

could. The fact is that there was no disputing the predictions emanating 
from the test data and from his school record. There was, 
of nontest data which led to a quite different pre iction. 
data all have to do with his socioeconomic 

them ■was that Harold zoould go to college. The in^lied . 

indeed frightening enough to the boy to lead to a is ra i^a ’ 

and evasions. Not to attend college and not to 

class job might mean losing some of the things e va u 

approval, his friends, perhaps even the chance to marry f *e girl, 

in his social circle. A whole way of life was threatened, and Harold found 

it difficult indeed to accept the counselor’s version of reality. 

The following fall, Harold called for another 
taking several very easy courses at his high school so ^e ““Id gradu- 
ate in mid-year. His reason for coming was no. e roumelm 

sisted that he would make it and with a tone of brava o o 
he’d be back in four years, a college graduate. 

Discussion 

Two important interpretive principles stand out in the case of Harold 
Mann. First, there is the necessity of including signi ca 
our predictive efforts. To do this in „£ reconciling 

terpretations made from tests alone, rath 

contradictory predictions which stem from two diffemnt d^ Jhe final 
prediction 7ne would make in such cases normally is a “mP“"y*= ^ 
tween the two. In Harold’s case, the best guess is that -“*0- J^e jU 
get a high school diploma -Tinl^Tsch^ course, mch 

ne prob^^-r " 

qualify for the semiprofessional education needed for h.s °““P“; 

tion; otherwise this would be our best guess for his future, with h.s late 
entry into the family business. He might enter the business, but as a sales- 

man and manager rather than as a pharmacist. c^mp 

A second principle to be noted is that our test (and other) data some- 
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maturity and therefore could be used as an index of the probable stability 
of obtained scores; the higher the IM score, the more likely it is that the 
person is mature and that his interests are crystallized. Stordahl (1954). 
however, found that the degree of change among SVIB patterns of one 
group, from high school to college, were not related to their IM scores. 
Woolf and Woolf (1955) found one IM correlate that may prove to be 
valuable; in their study of college freshmen, lower IM scores were found 
more often in the cases of students whose Quantitative (Q) score on the 
ACE Exam was much higher than their Linguistic (L) score. It may be 
Tiu^ ^ finding is related to an interpretation of increasing scores on the 
sea e as representing lesser interest in things and greater interest in 
people. Perhaps those who are more interested in people are, as a result 
in verbal than in nonverbal reasoning. Barley 
an agenahs data (1955) would seem to support this interpretation; 
mong eir cdlege freshmen, the highest mean IM score was found 
^ primary pattern in the Social Service Group, 
oatfpm • mean IM score was found among those with a primary 

pattern m the Physical Science group.] 

tion*bramp P™®'' “““ interpreted with extra tau- 

as showinp ( A score. On the whole, we would see the profile 

c^ly awfvroiT business areas, and quite 

TWs Technical, and Social Service areas, 

descrimion^of (^^s^ntially a statistical one) reinforces Harold’s 
support for his selling experiences but does not offer particular 

S Sis poi in Law as a career, 

business field ^Ppraisal process, a noncollege level of work in the 

prospects for Harol^^ on selling, seemed to offer the most suitable 
occupation, or at least th ^ would also be desirable that his 

prehension! which was mechanical corn- 

reported interest wn v ^ highest DA T score (and also an area of 

celling £„ncti:ri:ref2,:f ^ o' '^ot. a 

business was thoucht nf f ^ nsiness seemed a good choice. The family 
poor school record and addiuonal reason: With Harold’s very 

lege work, his chances of ^ ‘^^ehh^d of his being able to handle col- 
seemed rather sHm. Setting a high-level job on a competitive basis 


S^^^^^qumtlnterviews 

^^^nld was seen foe tH * 

svith an additional interview cotnplct^. 

rejecting of the test data an^ ennmg some months later. He was quite 

aud was%i.e e:rslt ‘ 

were discussed, yet continued'^to and nontest data 

for example, that his DAT sr * ™ further intervictvs. He said, 
P s DAT scores would have been higher if he had 
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worked harder in school. Asked to estimate how much higher they would 
have been, he was surprisingly modest, adding only an average of ten 
percentile points to each score. By the fourth interview, the counselor 
had moved quite a bit from his usual more permissive approach, since 
he saw the client getting nowhere, and he pressed much harder for a 
facing of reality. Finally, in the fourth interview Harold brought in the 
idea of taking a hotel management course or a general business admini - 
nation course in college. He planned to arrange for tutoring or o a 
a private college preparatory school in order to make up his deficiencies 
At no time was it expressed by Harold in so many words but in effect 
he was during the process of counseling lowering his goals in the face 
of reality, as represented by the connselor and his tests, as muc ^ 
could. The fact is that there was no dispnting the predictions emanat g 
from the test data and from his school record. There was. ^ 

of nontest data which led to a quite different pre iction. 
data all have to do with his socioeconomic 

them was that Harold would go to college. The imp le . ' . 

indeed frightening enough to the boy to lead to a is ra 1 . , 

and evasions. Not to attend college and not to 8° f 
class job might mean losing some of the things he valued-his fam. y 
approval, his friends, perhaps even the chance to marry «« of the girls 
in his social circle. A whole way of life was threatened, and Harold found 

it difficult indeed to accept the counselor's version of reality. 

The following fall, Harold called for another appo-n™'"' 
taking several very easy courses at his high schoo so 
ate in mid-year. His reason for coming was not made 
sisted that he would make it and with a tone of brava o o 
he’d be back in four years, a college graduate. 

Discussion 

Two important interpretive principles stand out in the case of Hiuold 

Mann. First, there is the necessity of including ^ vahMitv ^f in- 
our predictive efforts. To do this in no way negates the validity of in 

terpr’etations made from tests alone: rather it - “ 

contradictory predictions which stem from two different da.a^ The final 
prediction Sie would make in such cases normally is a ^ 

tween the two. In Harold's case, die best guess is that ^e will 

get a high school diploma and that somehow. ‘ “ 

year or two of college or some "respectable P°*'' '5 could not 

as the hotel management course he suggeste • ® P .ifpc-, occuna 

qualify for the semiprofessional education needed for his '=“7” 

.ion: odierwise this would be our best guess for his future sv. th Ins later 
entry into die family business. He might enter the business, but 

man and manager rather than as a pharmacist. , , . » 

A second principle .0 be noted is that our test (and other) data some- 
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maturity and therefore could be used as an index of the probable stability 
of obtained scores; the higher the IM score, the more likely it is that the 
person is mature and that his interests are crystallized. Stordahl (1954)1 
however, found that the degree of change among SVIB patterns of one 
group, from high school to college, were not related to their IM scores 
Woolf and Woolf (1955) found one IM correlate that may prove to be 
valuable, in their study of college freshmen, lower IM scores were found 
more often in the cases of students whose Quantitative (Q) score on the 
ACE Exam was much higher than their Linguistic (L) score. It may be 
that this finding is related to an interpretation of increasing scores on the 
IM scale as representing lesser interest in things and greater interest in 
people. Perhaps those who are more interested in people are, as a result 
verbal than in nonverbal reasoning. Barley 
an agenahs data (1955) would seem to support this interpretation; 
among their college freshmen, the highest mean IM score was found 
among those who had a primary pattern in the Social Service Group, 
w ereas t ^ o'west mean IM score was found among those with a primary 

pattern m the Physical Science group.] 


tion^wl profile must be interpreted with extra cau- 

as showin A ** score. On the whole, we svould see the profile 

cleSr^lir '*“**^« Business areas, and quite 

ThTs inZi^?- Technical, and Social Service areas, 

descriminn^rtf ^ u a statistical one) reinforces Harold’s 

support for bag-selling experiences but does not offer particular 

business field ^ ^Ppi^isal process, a noncollege level of work in the 

pr;’;'' 

occupation or at i u would also be desirable that his 

prehension,’ which mechanical com- 

reported interest— ° highest DAT score (and also an area of 
selling function in th J f™ily car) . As a matter of fact, a 

business was thuught of^f" ^ seemed a good choice. The family 

poor school record and th. With Harold’s veiy 

lege work, his chances of uMt" “Me to handle col- 

seemed rather slim ^ ^ high-level job on a competitive basis 


Interviews 

with an addItionaUmOT'lTO eompletei 

rejecting of the test data and ““"mug some months later. He ivas quite 

and was\ulte eriverwheuXTmT' 

were disissed, yet continued . °f ‘I'': 

for example, th« s^"""* d 

‘wes would have been higher if he had 
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worked harder m school Asked to estimate how much higher they would 
have been, he was surprisingly modest, adding only an average o en 
percentile points to each score By the fourth interview, the counselor 
had moved quite a bit from his usual more permissive 
he saw the client getting nowhere, and he pressed much harte for a 
facing of reality Finally, in the fourth interview Harold brought in the 
idea of taking a hotel management course or a general business admi 
tration course m college He planned to arrange for tutoring or o ^ 
a private college preparatory school in order to ma e up is e ci 

At no time was it expressed by Harold in so many words but in effect 
he was during the process of counseling lowering h.s goals in the face 
of reality, as represented by the counselor and his tests, as muc 
could The fact is that there was no disputing the predictions cman^t^g 
from the test data and from his school record There was, nnuiest 

of nontest data which led to a quite different pre iction , 

data all have to do with his socioeconomic status, t e pre ‘ 
them was that Harold mould go to college T e imp ic 1 
indeed frightening enough to the boy to lead to all his ” 
and evasions Not to attend college and not to 6° familv’s 
class job might mean losing some of the things he fam, y 

approval, his friends, perhaps even the chance to marry found 

inLs social circle A whole way of life was threatened, and Harold found 

It difficult indeed to accept the counselor aversion of reality 

The following fall, Harold called for another “Pf 
taking several very easy courses at his high schoo ^ 
ate in midyear His reason for coming was not “ 

sisted that he would make it and with a tone of bravado told the counselor 
he d be back m four years, a college graduate 
Dtsctisnon 

Two important interpretive principles stand out in the case of Harold 
Mann First, there is the necessity of including signi can 
our predictive efforts To do this in "^^^Sat-^^e^vahdity^^o^^^^ 
terpretations made from tests alone, rather i » j 

contradictory predictions which stem from two different data The final 
prediction one would make in such cases normally is a compmm.se be 
tueen the two In Harolds case, the best guess is that ^ 

get a high school diploma that somehow^ 

>ear or uvo of college or some “respectable postnign 

as the hotel management course he suggeste e pr V occupa 
qualify for the semiprofessional education nee e or 
tion, oihenuse this would be our best guess for h.s future, « » h.s later 
entry into .he family business He might enter the business, but as a sales 

man and manager rather than as a pharmacist .1 ,1,,, 

A second principle to be noted is that our test (and other) data some 
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times do not include important facts about abilities, interests, and per 
sonality traits Harold for example, had a gift of gab , his reported sue 
cess in selling bags to women was entirely credible to the counselor in 
view of the way he handled himself in the interview Yet, this fact would 
never be obtained from the DAT profile (nor from any other test com 
monly used in Guidance and Counseling) The clinical test interpreter, 
then remembering that some highly significant human abilities are not 
measured at all by tests must perforce seek evidence of these abilities 
elsewhere, especially in cases such as Harold s, in which a client with 
limited academic abilities tries desperately to find something positive on 
which to build School, college, and other institutional counselors vsould 
seem to have an advantage here over counselors in separate agencies in 
that they have access to many data outside of those usually available 
through tests and interviews To name but a few, there are teachers 
reports of classroom behavior, teachers judgments of abilities and other 
chyactenstics, reports of extraclass activities, soaometnc ratings by peen 
and the counselors own observations and his contacts with the student 
j when some of these data are not already 

recor e institutional counselors frequently can arrange to get them In 
t e ong run then, they have the opportunity to collect a more extensive 
^elopmental set of appraisal data than agency counselors 
wno see their clients in a more limited way, both in terms of length of time 
an m terms of the variety of situations in which they see them 


the case of frank O'NEILL 

yocatwnal Exploration m College 

urior testing and counseling m two phases, the first 

ODDortnn,tv i i r ^°th occasions SO wc have an 

o! any changes that mLhTh and for reflection 

tllnstrates the use ofS nt™ "'T"* 

cal norms in the interpretive process 

Tvrst Phase 

ated from high "Aorflrth""''’' ™ 

course and then was emplowi fS * 

dams and similar large protects wnAf 

this he went into miluar^ serviT*”"!."® 

charee he eot a loh it, r. ^ where he spent two years Upon dis 

began thinking Lout hiLCT**rdura!'^ dissatisfied and 

considering such fields as Engmeerm^ 'hc 

struck the counselor as a 

poised mature man he played a fairly 
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active role in the inten-’iew but related only at a superfiaal level, app^- 
ently not confiding to the counselor all that he was thinking about the 
matter being discussed. 

A rather comprehensive battery of tests of abilities, interests, and pa- 
sonality was set up, since he was giving some consideration to a wide 
variety of occupations, though the major emphasis was on the Physical 
Science area. Also, he was quite concerned about bis readiness to un er- 
take college study. Since be had been out of school for six years and had 
had a bamly passing high school record, an achievement bauery was usrf 
Since he was interested in attending one partially university, J 

tests included two which were normally used there 
poses: the ACE and the Cooperative English Test, Form P^f, on bot 

which local norms were available. , , , « 

The test results are reported in Table .1.6 and Figures 11.14. i>-i5. 

and 11.16. 


Table 1 1.6. Test Results of Frank 0 *Neni 


Name OF Test 
ACE Pfyeh, Exam, 
for College Freshmen 

Coop. English, PM 


lojca HS. Content 


^ Phys. Set. 
Apt. Test 


Usage 97 
Spelling »* 

Vocabulary 6i 

Total 170 

Engl. Sj Lit. 4* 
Math. *8 
Science 55 
History 

Soc- Stud. »7 

Total M* 

Math. 9 

Formulation A 

Ph)^ Sci. 

Comprehension »9 

Ariih. Reason. 5 

Verbal Comp »7 

Mech Comp 

Total ?o 


Per centile Norm Group 

65 Univ. of 

Freshmen 

80 

35 Univ. of — — 

,K Freshmen 


College Freshmen 


H.S Grads. F-nrol!etl 
in Tech. Training 
programs at Penn. 
State 


Pngig FrrsJjmen. 
Penn State 


Paper 

P erfrt Hoafil Trif 
Cirrtfal Teif 


Siimi>er* -<1 


Fner? rrrd.r*^n 

Mai'* Arti'untirfs 
am! 
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Frank O’ Neill (first stage) 
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Aptitude and Achievement Tests 

A fint overview inspection of these results shows . 
running from Hrst percentile to 93rd percentile. Wi^th the ^CE “d the Co- 
opnatL English tests, it was possible to give specific 
lions, since these tests were given to all applicants at the 
received above average scores on the .ICE, whereas the 
showed a strong foundation in Vocabulary, but weakness in the gram 

matical areas o£ Usage and Spelling. ^vj^^rtnnrv 

Not available at that time, but issued later, was a set of cxpecfmicy 
tables for engineering students at that university. th^y were n 

used in the fppraisal of Frank O'Neill, we will use 

cause they do aid in our consideration of the data, “d P^tly became 

this gives us an opportunity, the first in this collection of “ demo 

strale the use of the regression type of statistical ^dgeJaWe 1.^7 and 

11.8 are expectancy tables based on the 

dents at that university. It is olear that p 

better than *e ACE f°^.s sample ( h C 

poorer predictor than Jers, and students, verbal ablli- 

quently to the surprise of coonselon, tea® , engineering 

ties frequently turn out to be better predic 8 

school than do nonverbal abilities. 

Table 11.7. ace Total Score and HnfVear Grade-Poin. Average 
of Engineering Students 

(N = ii3) ' 


ACE Total Grade Pomt Average ' 

Score (Decile) Below . y; .Jito -99 ^ 

8-10 14% 45% 41% 

4-7 39 ’=5 

1-3 60 ^ 

Source: Memorandum Irom Dr, W. L. BatneMc, Jr By permiss 


Combined Last a 

CellsiJjs^P) 


Table 11 . 8 . Coop. English (PM) Total 

Average of Engineenog Students 

<N=n 3) — 

- , Combined Last a 

sreVDef!^ Betow Cetts (.yy 

^~o i% ^ W° 

» - “ 46 


Source: ibid. 
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In Frank’s case, we would read the table as stating that with ACE 
total scores such as his, the chances are 41 in 100 of having a grade point 
average of 1.0 (C) or higher in his freshman year, and 86 in 100 of attain- 
ing at least a .75 (C— ) average. The Cooperative expectancy table giva 
58 chances in 100 of having a 1.0 average, and 78 chances in 100 of having 
.75 or better, with scores such as Frank's. 

These regression interpretations, then, used alone and without refer- 
ence to any other data, indicate that Frank has about 4 chances in 5 of 
attaining a freshman G.P.A. high enough to keep him off academic proba- 
tion (.75) , and about a 50-50 chance of a solid C (1.0) average. Despite 
the fact that his scores on these two tests are 30 percentile points apart, 
the predictions yielded by them are almost identical. Inspection of the 
tables shows that this seeming anomaly results from the failure of the 
ACE to discriminate very well at the G.P.A. level of 1.0 and up. At this 
engineering school, to score high on the Cooperatwe English test provides 
much greater assurance of doing well academically than to score high on 
the A CE test. 


Continuing our examination of the ability and aptitude tests and 
bringing in clinical methods, we find that the Iowa High School Content 
profile meshes with Frank's expressed interests — the scientific and mathe- 
matical parts being highest, English next, and History and Social Studies 
lowest. Since this is a fact-oriented test, we may conclude that Frank’s 
knowledge of these various subjects is as indicated, but the reasons for 
the respective scores are not thereby revealed. His high science score 
might have resulted primarily from greater interest and effort in science 
courses in high school than in other subjects. The same set of scores might 
have resulted if he had done more reading in some fields than in others 
since high school graduation Finally, an alternate interpretation (all 
these are of the Genetic variety) could be in terms of aptitude, that is. 
that he learned most effectively and retained most completely his learning 
m those subjects for which he had greatest aptitude. Whatever the Genetic 
interpretation, it is clear that at this moment Frank suffers serious defi- 
ciencies in some academic areas, most particularly in the Social Studies. 

Analysis of the part scores on the Cooperative English test confirms the 
serious academic lacks We might hypothesize that the higher Vocabulary 
score might have resulted from reading, whether in scientific or other 
Spelling and Usage scores show lack of interest 
A f ^ specific English courses where these skills are normally 

developed. 

Moving on to the remaining aptitude tests, we find on the Engineering 
and Physical Science Aputudc Tests (EPSAT) further evidence that his 
mathematica abilities are inferior to the others. In part this may result 
from the well-known fact that specialized skills such as those involved in 
solving algebraic equations (measured by Part I of the EPSAT) deterio- 
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rate rapidly with disuse-ntore so than skills which may be refreshed by 
newspaper and magazine reading (such as scientific and technical vocabu- 
lary, which is measured by Part V of this battery) . Almost anyone who 
has learned the computation of square root and not used it for several 
years finds that he has forgotten how to do if, however, it is quickly re- 
learned, thus revealing the presence of traces of the original learning. 

Frank’s EPSAT profile presents a difficult interpretive Prob'™' 
what extent should adjustments be made for the fact Aat he had been 
out of school for six years at the time of taking the test? How much better 
would he have done as a high school senior? How much ^ 

do after a refresher course in algebra? Unfortunately, these 9““' 
not be answered with any definiteness In the absence of 
or clinical information » about the experience of similar ^ 

university, we can only speculate that Frank's chances 
than would normally be estimated from a profile sue • 

other kinds of interpretations to ,,,, Vran/uke 

enaineerine However, one would need a good deal more data belore try 
ing to aZefre "u^stiom Which would be wiser, 

neering and the *“""XZt“an7s isluelf a reflection of too 

matlcs or to assume that the profile as it s therefore it 

...Id t, »«, «. d..n5, .0 . Sd.1 -“I"'"; “tk'r.li 

.pitada ... wi,h ,L L™», .. 

Jit; tdSf 

d.„, p™. 

^SJdi'S St . . — »»■“ 

bach's formulation) . nnard (MPFB) provides some sup- 

Finally, the Afiimerom clL, T.s, offers no 

port for the engineering goal, ana tnc a r . 

particular reason to consider the ^ jjude Jests shots’ a mixed 

In summary, the results of the abili y P^^ somewhat better 

picture: College aptitude (for that par 1 English deficiencies, 

than average but is reduced *°'"he 'area of greatest promise, but present 
The physical sciences seem to he ^ programs riielt as engineering, 
mathematical abilities are inadequate for p g™ 

«. 4 mtnUtmisc mctnbcn In that 
“It may well be that atuclcnl counselor* or . ^ nudcnti bVe franl: 

r>rtlcuUr engmeenriR college base ***** 5"°“^ In^rmct! nature lhan could FnnVi 
'l»t Ihcj ran mile dmlal pirilnlons ol a more in.ore 
rounselor. 
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Interest and Personality Measures 

The Kuder contains only three scores which deviate significantly from 
the average band, above average is Saenlific and below a\erage are 
Persuasive and Clerical Mechanical and Computational, one or both of 
which might be expected to be found high with engineers (see the Manual 
for the Kuder), are well within the average range The Kuder profile 
seems to offer no contradiction to the previous interpretations dented 
from the aptitude and ability tests Frank seems to like those things the 
most which he has learned the best Naturally, the correlation here tells 
nothing about causation — whether the interests caused or resulted from 
the abilities, or whether both are the result of still other factors 
The Strong profile, howeier, introduces some complications The 
strongest cluster — a Primary — is clearly m Group V, the Social Sersice 
group Group VIII, Business Detail, is also a Primary Neither of the 
scientific groups (I and II) qualifies even as a secondary cluster, though 
there are a few individual scores of B or higher Group IV has a cluster 
of high scores but not quite enough of them to be classified This seems to 
be the profile of one who works primarily with people rather than with 
saentific theories computations, or laboratory apparatus 
How to resolve the apparent contradictory interpretations coming from 
the Kuder and the Strongl One line of speculation begins with the greater 
'fakabihty of the Kuder, one who consciously sees himself as a scientist 
could be expected to check everything on the Kuder which sounds like a 
scientific activity“-and this would yield a very high Scientific score, as m 
Frank s case However having the interests of snentists is more complex 
than this they also have other likes and dislikes which differentiate them 
from men in general and it is these which the SVIB measures (and also 
which some other scales of the Kuder may measure) Frank is not likely 
to know these other likes and dislikes having lived in a nonscientific 
setting most of his life Therefore it would follow his interest inventories 
s ow a stereotype of a scientist, or, put another way, his idealized self 
image as a scientist 

Another line of speculation would begin with the assumption that 
ran is genuinely interested m physical scientific subjects perhaps finds 

em un to read about but is also quite interested in people and is not 
really attracted to the mathematical and the more routine aspects of a 
saentific career Perhaps he doesn t know what a scientific occupation 
dually emails m terms of school subjects and m terms of job functions 
The conclusion from this line of reasoning would be that he selected his 
tentative goals on the basis of incomplete or inaccurate, information 
about what they actually entail 

At this point It nould appear, several hypotheses must be kept open for 
further consideration 
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The Guiljord-Zimmerman Temperament Survey results shed a little 
light on this question. Frank's responses here picture him as an outgoing 
person, dominating others, friendly, and coKjperative. In general, people 
with such profiles would be expected more often to aim toward personal 
relations than scientific occupations. [A caution must be quickly added. 
Most occupations are in reality a cluster of occupations rather Aan a 
single homogeneous collection of functions and be aviors. 1 in 
one occupation are a number of specialties which call for somewhat dif- 
ferent personality constellations. For example, most physicians spen 
much of their time in direct contact with patients but others P 

marily in laboratories and spend only a fraction of their time “ _ 

face meetings with patients (pathologists and p ^nrt^ctill others 

search) . Other physicians are teachers (in medical schools) and still o*en 

administrators (of hospitals or medical schools) . Ana ogies 

in many occupations. This fact about occupations is o en gg 

one important reason for the failure of personality 

success on the job. Especially in many ““^“P 'nj^. 

possible for a variety of personalities to find, each one “ himself 

in which he can function effectively and with ° 

Nevertheless, it seems to be true, as witness the 'j" 

SVIB. that there are more or less “typical" clusters of “ 

of personal characteristics in each occupation, ee up , 9 

for an extended discussion of personality an . |i 

Returning to Frank O'Neill, and bringing together " 

tests, it would seem to be desirable to seek out a 

has scientific content but which requires relatively ’"a ^Tdemfr 

not much more than a bachelor's degree 

aptitude) , and which involves working with people. One such occupation 
is that of the secondary school teacher of science. 

Second Interview . , . . . 

Although presented with these ;!’'"P'';“|J,'’"na°^'er semeTcngineer- 
earl.er preference for a scientific goal h jigi^hies with mathe- 

ing would have been first choice if not fo P selection until he 

niatics. He decided to postpone a specific vocati choices were 

filed college mathematics courses. A-^is pom^t^hu tentan^^^ ^mc. . 

in this order: physicist, engineer, and B thinking that needed 

counselor felt that there were factors i 

exploration but svhicli remained tclalions ocaipatioiis 

SO strenuously the social service and P . trvinir cneincer- 

pointed to by some of tlie test data? "'*’1 ! interest? Frank could 

mg despite his mathematical weakness a • „„.;ons and they re* 

not. or would not. dig into these motisat.onal questions, and Utey 

niained unanswered. 
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Second Phase 

Three years later, Frank made an appointment with the same counselor. 
He reported during the interview that he was now a junior, had just 
about a C (i o) average, but that this was composed o£ quite a variety of 
grades: in English 2 D's, in German 3 B\ in History a D, in Chemistry a 
D and a C, in Biology an F, in Mathematics 2 C's and an F, in Physics 2 
B’s and a C, Geography B, and Psychology C. It was the two F’s he had 
just received that "shocked” him, and he was now "taking stock” before 
making further plans for the remainder of his college courses. 

He wondered now whether the field of physics was a wise choice for 
him, since he knew that employment opportunities were limited unless 
one took graduate work, and his two failures left him with grave doubts 
as to his capabilities for undertaking graduate study. He was thinking 
now of high school teaching. Frank told of his rather extensive extra- 
curricular activities, including holding office and being an active com- 
mittee worker in his dormitory and elsewhere on campus. Again the 
counselor’s notes report the impression that O’Neill was "holding back," 
that he could not, or would not, confide in the counselor to the extent 
necessary really to get at some of the why’s of the case. Accepting this 
rather superficial level of appraisal, the counselor engaged the client in a 
CO operative approach to test selection. They agreed to emphasize interests 
and personality, since two and a half years of college, and the first battery 
of tests, had provided considerable data regarding aptitude and abilities. 
A retest with the SVIB and the use of the Edwards PPS were planned, and, 
as a specific check on aptitude for graduate study, the Termon Concept 
M^tety Test was selected for its high level and graduate student norms 
he results are shown in Figures 11 17 and 11.18. 

The Terman results are as follows; 


Raw Score 70 _ 32ud percentile for the norm group of Engineers and 
^ Scientists (of whom some had graduate work) 

•— oath percentile for the norm group of doctoral students. 


The broad configurations of the SVIB profile are quite similar to those 
the d ep one. Now the only primary cluster is in Group V; with 

Irfon r. ■“'hich scores and an increased 

h f t ^ School Teacher scale, the group is some- 

what stronger than before Group VIII has changed from afrimary to an 
undasstfied group as the result of decreases in three of the four scales 
whtch were prevtously A or fit. There are st.ll no class.fiable clusters in 
Groups I or II, though there have been some changes in both, the first 
gaming two A scores, and the second becoming slightly weaker than 
before. Group fV. the Technicians, has enough score increases to become 
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Frank O' Neill (second stage) 
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TherLeems then to have been primarily a 

the major primary groupbecomtngevens„ 

ones fading further into before. Two kinds 

Teacher and Social 

"?;:^^;fiie shows some of the 

before on the .' ^be high Endurance score was 

both showing a need to be visib . ^orkine well into the mor- 

readily accepted by the client, "I” academic^and extracurricular 

ning hours in order to keep up with interpreted as concur- 

responsibilities. The low Succorance ^ “holdmg back" in the 

ring with the counselor’s impression o avoiding 

intervieiv; perhaps this means *at the o ^ng Change was 

emotional dependence on another pe . precollege 

also quite acceptable to the client, “P ^ “ P 

years he had satisfied his in relauon to some kinds 

was discussed by the counselor and cli orcasional travel), 

of technical jobs which "^JlHLrosexual and Aggression 

Finally, the two remaining deviant . , .j,„(.ational appraisal, 

-eeemed to have no special "^tislac^ 

All in all, Frank again appears as ® P^”° „,ationships of a benign na- 
mostly from relationships with emotional involvement 

ture, in which he does not get very ideas 

(Succorance-Nurturance) , and in which he does not hgn 

Terumn score shows Frank O-Neill .0 be - ^or" 

toral student and a barely sToreh not especially promising 

and scientists. The prognosis from this 
for graduate work. 

Next Interview , ^ ,vnrk- 

Frank agreed that he likes working with P^J^ber^cience— but to read 
ing in laboratories. Most of all, he sai , ^ laboratory. Though 

about, it developed, rather than to of counseling inter- 

Frank had mentioned teaching, even m counselor’s sug- 

views three years before, he perceiv^ m a ^ bt afford him a 

gestion that becoming a high school sci things he has done 

combination of the things he Itkes to ° , ^be second series, it 

successfully. At the end of the information about what he 

v-as agreed that the client would seek certified to teach. He 

Would need to take at the university m or 
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rig. 11. i 8 . Edwards Personal Prelerence Schedule Profile of Trank O’Neill 
(By permission oi The Psychological Coiporalvon ) 
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now a Primary group. A few decreases among the individual scales of 
Group Vllf change this now from a secondary to an unclassified group. 
There seems then to have been primarily a sharpening of interests, svith 
the major primary group becoming even stronger, and some of the weaker 
ones fading further into the background. Frank seems somewhat less a 
physical scientist and somewhat more a "helper" than before. Two kinds 
of teacher now get A scores: Math-Physical Science Teacher and Social 

Science Teacher. . , . 

The EPPS profile shows some of the outgoingness pictured three years 
before on the Guilford-Zimmerman, with Exhibition and Dominance 
both showing a need to be "visible.” The high Endurance score was 
readily accepted by the client, who reported working well into the mor- 
ning Lurs in order to keep up with both academic and extracurricular 
responsibilities. The low Succorance score can be mterpreted as concur- 
ring with the counselor’s Impression of Frank as holding back in the 
intLiew; perhaps this means that the holdmg back is a way of avoiding 

emotional dependence on another person e ow scor , . ® 

also quite acceptable to the client, who explained that in 
years he had satisfied his wanderlust and was nciw ^ 

was discussed by the counselor and client a so traveli 

of technical jobs and Aggression 

Finally, the two remaining vocational appraisal, 

^eemed to have no special ^ satisfactions are oLined 

A 1 in all, Frank others but relationships of a benign na- 

mostly from relationships with emotional involvement 

ture, in which he does not get 17 
(Succorance-Nurturance) , and in which he does no g 

(Agpession) . O'Neill to be a borderline doc- 

Finally, the Terman score * ° student in general among engineers 
toral student and a barely u is „ot especially promising 

and scientists. The prognosis from tni 
for graduate work. 

Next Interview than work- 

Frank agreed that he likes working science— but to read 

in laboratories. Most of all, he sai , ^ laboratory. Though 

shout, it developed, rather than to of counseling inter- 

Frank had mentioned teaching, eveiwn ^ counselor’s sug. 

views diree years before, he .r^nce teacher might afford him a 

gestion that becoming a high schw things he has done 

combination of the things he of the second scries, it 

tacccssfully. At the end of the secon * information about what he 
V''as agreed that the client would see certified to tcacli. Hg 

"ould need to take at the university m 
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failed to appear for his next counseling appointment and for several 
appointments that were subsequently made, some at his request, others 
at the invitation of the counselor, and he was not seen or heard from 
again. 


Conclusion 

The case of Frank O’Neill illustrates a number of points, not the least 
of which is the frustration of the counselor when he must close a case with 
many key questions left unanswered. Frank was a late bloomer; a barely 
passing student in high school, he would have been given feiv chances 
indeed of getting through two and a half years in a competitive college 
program with a solid C average. Though he did finally bloom, Frank 
remained something less than a scholar, receiving much of his satisfaction 
from extracurricular activities Finally, he persisted in working toward a 
goal which was rather clearly inappropriate, but he could not compromise 
until forced to do so by the irresistable reality of receiving failing grades 
in critical subjects. He might have avoided several failing and near- 
failing grades had he been more accepting of the interpretations made 
from his precollege tests. 

Another counselor might have made better use of occupational infor- 
mation in the first phase of counseling to help Frank develop a more 
suitable vocational self concept. Some counselors might have been able to 
reach" Frank more adequately and to help him deal with the irrational 
^i\es which led him to continue butting up against a stone wall. This, 
owever, is more a problem of counseling process than of test interpre- 


THE case of RALPH SANTARO 
Self-Confidence 

Santaro was quite a different person from the others we have 
cpii*n« ackground and in the needs which he brought to coun- 

^ interviews with Ralph were recorded on tape, 

Chapters 15 16, during the discus- 
sion of reporting of test results. ^ 0 « 6 

TJalnh™ *l““tionnaire filled out by clients at this agency, sve find that 
T''’’ ■“““‘h-oW child. He oivns a car but 

not a home. He began a Business” course in high school but dropped out 
after compietmg die ninth grade. His grades, he says, were "average”; 
subjects liked >>«t were Mathematics. Business, Ariimedc, and Book- 
keeping; those liked least were History and English. Asked. "kVhat are 
your chief ussets-the Aings you can do best?”, he replied, "I like to sell.” 
Asked next, What things do you find particularly difficult or which give 
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you a sense o£ failure?” he wrote. "Talking to a stranpr or making con- 
versation." His reported leisure-time activities were limited to watching 

TV and playing cards. , . j j • 

From the questionnaire and from Information obtained during the 
course of the Rrst interview, the story was pieced together. Ralph s father 
had died when the boy was 13. and an older brother assumed responsibility 
for supporting the family (which included also one sister 
Ralphs From the time that Ralph left school until a few weeks before ^s 
first interview, he and his brother had operated a small fruiPandweget 
store as partners. The brother, however. 

quently overruling Ralph’s decisions. The two ami les p 
Lthei-’s-lived in the Tame house, and the older brother paid the ut 1 y 
bills and in other ways played a protective role. Just a 
the brother had taken a job with a large retailing chain, and they had then 
sold their business. Ralph was on his own for the rst j 

He seemed quite insightful about the situation, telling about ^ ° 
self-confidence due to the brother’s overprotection. f ‘ ^ 

these terms but expressed essentially these concepu m more concrete 

‘Taih also felt inadequate because of his limited ed-adon yet inshmd 
that he would not become a laborer. He had thought f 

chanical work. The former was his major interest, yet e ,„ii, ^ 

he could sell, since "if a stranger hits me the wrong way. an t ajk. A few 

days previously he had uf.?/J'“™y „erve and didn’t 

help-wanted ad for door-to door salesmen, ^ 

go in to apply.” As to mechanical occupations, he a ry 

“ Tht ctumdor was careful to give Ralph every oppo-«^ “ 

his feelings of frustration and lack of self-confidence since Ralph w^ obvi 

ously quite anxious. After a half hour, however f ” 
talked himself out, and the counselor summarized the decided 

it and then described briefiy the services available. It was q“-'‘;Hec^^ed 

between them that a battery of tests .“/P™fbiiities, interests, and 

Ralph had some very real questions ^ d included mechan- 

pe^onality. The battery was measures of mental 

tral and sales aptitude tests in addiuon to g ^ 

ability, interests, and personality. Counselor „,,d for 

al«ut the later applications o tlic ^ lyhat occupations 

a feeling of security that would come fr k ^ S ;; 

be would have a good cliance of sucras. ^ 

tests did not gisc clcar-cut answers of this > 

to go out and build up his own „ folios^: 

T'hc counselor summed up his imprcssioi 
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failed to appear for his next counseling appointment and for several 
appointments that were subsequently made, some at his request, others 
at the invitation of the counselor, and he was not seen or heard from 
again. 


Conclttsion 

The case of Frank O'Neill illustrates a number of points, not the least 
of which is the frustration of the counselor when he must close a case with 
many key questions left unanswered. Frank was a late bloomer; a barely 
passing student in high school, he would have been gisen few chances 
indeed of getting through two and a half years in a competitive college 
program with a solid C a\erage. Though he did finally bloom, Frank 
remained something less than a scholar, receiving much of his satisfaction 
from extracurricular activities. Finally, he persisted in working toward a 
goal which was rather clearly inappropriate, but he could not compromise 
until forced to do so by the irresistable reality of receiving failing grades 
in critical subjects. He might have avoided several failing and near- 
failing grades had he been more accepting of the interpretations made 
from his prccollege tests. 

Another counselor might have made better use of occupational infor* 
mation in the first phase of counseling to help Frank de>elop a more 
suitable >ocational self-concept. Some counselors might have been able to 
*'r«ch*‘ Frank more adequately and to help him deal with the irrational 
diises which led him to continue butting up against a stone wall. This, 
however, is more a problem of counseling process than of test interpre- 
ration. 


the case of RALPH SANTARO 
Self-Confidence 

Ralph Santaro was quite a different person from the others we have 
met, «‘«creni m background and in the needs which he brought to coun- 
sc mg Tlic second and third imerviesvs svith Ralph were recorded on tape, 
and excerpts from them are used in Chapters 15 and 1 6, during the discus- 
sion of reporting of test results. *■ n .6 

From the questionnaire filled out by clients at this agency, we find that 

nut a >8-">onth.old child. He owns a car b"' 

not a home. He bepn a Business" counc in high school but dropped out 
after complet.ng rhe ninth grade. Hi, grades he sap, were "average": 
subjects lilcd b«< "ere Mathematics. Business, Aridtmctic, and Book- 
keeping, those liked least were History and English. Asked, "^NTiat are 
your chief “seu-the thing, you cm do best?", he replied. "I like to sell-" 
Asked next, ^\'hal things do you find particularly difficult or which give 
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This client presents first a vocational dioice problem but soon expresses a con 
cem about lack, of self confidence with regard to vocational success At this point 
It does not seem clear as to his readiness and need for more extended counse mg 
SMth regard to personality problems His readiness to discuss the latter so soon 
may indicate that further exploration of this area perhaps leading to referra 
may soon be appropriate On the other hand it may be that a few sessions i^it 
me on this topic may suEce and a referral therefore be unnecessary 

Mr Santaro s major problems seem to me to revolve around inadequate deve 
opment of an adult self concept Dependence on an apparently overprotective 
older brother seems to have retarded the development of self confidence m his 
own judgment and abilities Vocationally he is attracted to a type of wor 
(selling) where his lack of self confidence is a major handicap His lack of forma 
education also contributes to this situation in two ways first it limits him some 
what occupationally and second it further aggravates his lack of self-confidence 
He seems to possess several assets from the point of view of successful counsel 
mg and later adjustment First he expresses himself and communicates very well 
considering his educational let el Secondly he seems warm and outgoing and he 
seems to be more capable socially and conversationally than his reported self 
concept would indicate in a word he has the gift of gab Next he seems rela 
lively quite realistic and insightful in examining himself and his environment 
He was able for example to discuss the relationship with his brother rather 
(rankly yet without rancor or apology Finally he seems to be ready for a good 
counseling relationship in terms of degree of defensiveness and readiness to uul 
lie reality data such as those from tests 


The test results are reported in Table 119 and Figures 1119 11 20 

Table 119 Test Results of Ralph Santaro 

bAMtoF Test 

RS 

Percentile 

Norm Group 

Army General Classificalton Test 

nennellAtech Comprehension 

98 

81 

^Vo^ld War II 
Inductees 

Test r orm HD 

>6 

30 

Auto Mech Apphea^^ 

Itev Minn Paper Form Board Test 

4‘ 

60 

Applicants for 
Apprenticeship 

Bruce Test of Sales Aptitude 

39 


Salesmen 



54 

Men in General 


Test Interftrclattons 

The Army General ClMi/icolion Test (ACCT) was chosen as the gen 
eral mental abiht) test tn this case for two reasons First the items arc of a 
somewhat more concrete nature than i, true of most intell.gence teso tor 
someone with hrailcd formal education such .terns would probabl) be 
more manageable and would pros.de a more accurate measure of general 
mental abilit) Secondly, there areasailablc for the ACCT extensive occu 
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national norms, making it more useful for one who is job- rather than 
school-oriented. Ralph's score is somervhat above average as compared 
with a men-in-general group. It seems likely that Ralph could have han- 
dled, and benefited from, a good deal more schooling than he received. 
The two mechanical aptitude tests show about average promise for this 
kind of work, as compared with people applying for mechanical jobs. On 
the sales aptitude test Ralph has a score which is average tor men in gen- 
eral, but below average as compared with salesmen. Not as much weight 
can be given to low scores as to high scores on this te«. since it =*PP^ ‘ 
be essemially an achievement test, requiring *e subject to ^ ^ 

approach for each of a number of sales situations. In the case o£ a per on 
without sales experience or with the limited kind of 
had, a high score could be interpreted as indication of a “ ^ 

whereas a low score tells only that the individual has not ‘ 

understandings. In some cases where the score is low, *ere may be potem 
tialities which could be developed through training 
with other tests of this kind, one would be more certain about mterpreta 
tions of high scores obtained by an untrained and ; 

In such cases, it is likely that the person does indeed have aptitude for that 

" T^emst inventory (KPR) highlights the Mechanical and Persuasme 
interests which Ralph spoke of in the first intemew. . also reje^ 

.ion of the Literary and Clerical areas. The low L'^raj °re ^ jM seem 
to indicate that he is unlikely to " exmns.ve scho^^^^^^^^^^ 

may explain Ralph s leaving school as early ^ rontinuimr 

cial straits of the family. Ralph might have found some way of continuing 

his education if he had been more intereste . ^ snriallv in- 

The GuiUard-Zimmerman Temperament profile 
adequate person, characterized by persona^I relations, 

tianal instability, •'ypc^em'”^ indication of lack of masculine as- 
The femininity score might be '“cthe vocational and other 

sertiveness, or it might si^ify typtcal of women than of men (as 

interests which in our culture are more typ 

with the MF scale of the Strong . nf ihovc- 

All in all. these tests characterize Ralph^^^^^ S^nRa? aptl 

average general intell.genc^ K^Xw As .0 inrerests, they would seem 
tude, and about average sales know no r.piaU kfnsured 

.0 be appropriate for either the mecl.an.cal or th«e 

personality, however, is patently inappropriate for selling. From these 
data, the meclianical area seems to be a better ns . 

Second Interview 

y , , . • , .ntrli will be reported in greater detail in 

In the second interview, whicli _ 1 rminselor's interpre- 

Chapters .5 and .6, Ralph was quire accepting of the counselor mterpre- 



Ralph 
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and more aggressive. And, uh, therefore, it would be a mistake to plan 
an occupatim to fit your present personality, when you re hoping that 
you can change. 

This seemed to make sense to Ralph, and it was the latter direcdon m 
which he wished to move, to try to change as a person so that he might be 
effective as a salesman. He planned to visit the personal counseling service 
in a few days; tor now he wanted another appointment with this 
in order to make immediate plans regarding employment. He said that he 
would also like to return after a tew months to make more long ranp 
plans. He was quite pleased to learn ot the AGCT results and about the 
likelihood that he could get a high school equivalency certificate by ta g 

the General JEducational Development tests. 

Third Interview 

With this background intormadon it is not difficult to understand *e 
counselor's surprise at hearing, in the first minute ot the third ’ 

that Ralph had applied for, and was expecting ^ r .u 

salesman of large appliances, on a one month trial asis. A_na„ntlv 
month, the employer would decide whether to keep im on. . PP . ^ 
Ralph had developed some confidence in his ability ^ ® 

from the interview. The counselor tried to test ^ncrsales 

tion by getting him to tell what he knew ot the )0 an o ^ ' 

AppareLy he had some substantial occupational mtorma on ^is 
clofest friend was in the business) and was not expecting A =°' 

there would be some opportunity to satisfy some of his mechanical inter 
ests, in connection with technical aspects of his pro uct. 

Later in this interview information was disclosed which n«y hed light 
on Ralph's motivation tor selling. His father had been, he 
cessful small businessman, and Ralph identifie strong y 
of his father as a hard bargainer, but ^ ^ ^ 

having turned down job opportuniues ot a shady sort, in connectio 

with bookmaking and the numbers racket. 

Discmsion 

In a way, Ralph Santaro may be seen as going 
•lated adolLcencl His first vocational l^ ^ ^ 

ncnhip with his brotlier-was apparently not really a 
sense of the word. In some respects Ralph's position “ 5 °' 

m t ‘ntn T f-imilv business in which a senior relative 

many y oiing men who go m o a ”"’"7 through a period 

dominates the situation. Such >oungpeop .1 jr nhilitics to 

oI finding themselves and developing confidence in their own -O''™ 

1 . - . . 7 1 T %ehrn for some reason tnc> arc inrown 

make their way in ^n^icty associated with being 

on their own, they may experience severe aiix v j 
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tation of the G-Z profile and told of his "bad personality." He desaibed ef- 
forts to speak in public, in which he made "an ass out of himself. It is 
important to note that though he feels socially inept, he is unwilling to 
remain this way. For reasons unknown, he wants to be socially aggressive 
and assertive and is attracted to selling occupations where these charac- 


teristics are usually necessary. 

Ralph again offered explanations of his personality in terms of never 
having developed self-confidence because of overprotectiveness by his 
brother. During the years they were in business together, the older brother 
reinforced Ralph’s inadequacies by “sheltering" him from "being hurt m 
the "hard outside world " In effect, Ralph was, during this portion of the 
interview, giving both descriptive and genetic interpretations of the per- 
sonality inventory results. The counselor added very little to the content 
of the appraisal process but instead acted primarily as a facilitator of the 
client’s self-appraisal. The question might well be raised as to the neces- 
sity of using a personality inventory when the client is so ready to tell 
about himself directly. This is a moot question; with a person as anxious 
as Ralph, the inventory may have made a contribution in helping to or- 


ganite his feelings and perceptions about himself in a systematic manner. 
On the other hand, skillful interviewing might have yielded similar out- 


comes without the use of a personality inventory. 

In any case, the G -2 results and the ensuing discussion of them led the 
counselor to suggest referral to a personal counseling service to deal with 
some of these disturbing feelings. When they had reached a point at which 
Ralph seemed ready to have the counselor make a phone call to the other 
agency to get information about application procedures, the client sud- 
denly asked about the sales aptitude test. In giving his interpretation, the 
counselor brought in the personality data, pointing out the close relation- 
ship between feeling confidently aggressive and selecting the "right an- 
swers on the Sales Aptitude Test, which often were the most aggressive 
and most self-seeking alternatives. It was at this point that the counselor 
introduced the dichotomy which Cronbach (1957) has referred to as the 
experimental" and "correlational” approaches. Here are the counselor’s 
own words: 


Co 150- Now. you see, uh, we've got two ways of looking at this, personality, and 
also as It affects selling work. Um, on the one hand, we can say. well, th'j 
IS the kind of penon you are now. and let’s see what field of work would 
seem to be most appropriate . . . let's you and I try to find the most ap- 
propriate kind of thing Well, that would immediately point away from 
anything having to do with selling or personal relations (Cuent: 

Mm hm”) Um. on the other hand, we can take another point of view; 
we can say. um, this is the way you are now, but you're not satisfied 
(Cuent- No, I m not”) with the way you are now, and you’d like to 
change, and you’d like to beoime more confident and more outgoing. 
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school rather than ^ „ther o£ a school seeking to 

S::L7u"^ il o:L7orhetter tts resources lor their individual 

dtese ca.s, a ntore « 

the use o£ individual intelligence circumstances in this par- 
don than that obtained £rom group ■ simply do not permit 

ticular school, as in -H- -ny e 

any more elaborate work In lac , „r.hi 5 ticated level than would 

tests shown in these cases is at a much more sophisticated 
he lound in most American elementary schoo s 

the case of THOMAS LOPEZ 
How Capable! 

Thomas is a bit taller than from "all work and 

good student and admits liking sc or and is popular with his 

no play.” He is active, has a good sense ol humor, J^d p P 

classmates; he seems to be a well a jus e ^ papers which he 

His work is seldom neat, and h=°f“""tthoL growfhL reading, he 
does not End interesting Despite t is> interest in history, 

shows insight into mathematical con P ’ , scientific principles His 

and he shlws interest in and "" level If 

written English IS very poor, ^ phrased papers with numerous 

he continues handing m untidy, p Y P , despite the fact that he 
misspelled words he is likely to obtain poor grades desp 
has a good understanding of the subject ma 

Available Test Data 

Tests already on record are listed in Tab 

Table ii.io. Test Results of Thomas Lopet: 


Name OF Test 

Local Reading Readiness Text 

Pintner Cunningham Frimaty 

Local Afa(/i Achievement Test 
Local Math Achievement Test 
Oils Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Alctropoli/an Primary Reading Test 
Local Math Achievement Test 
Local Math Achievement Test ^ 


School Grade 


80 Percentile 

107 IQ 
90 Percentile 
80 Percentile 

83 IQ 

2 5 Grade Equiv. 
40 Percentile 
80 Percentile 
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responsible for making their own choices. The anxiety can be as severe^ 
a panic reaction, especially when, as in Ralph's case, the person has the 
additional responsibility of supporting a family. 

This analysis, to the extent that it has validity in Ralph’s case, can help 
to explain the apparent discrepancy between the Ralph depicted in the 
Gmiford-Ztmmerman profile (as well as his own self-portrait as P^J^ed 
during interviews) and the Ralph who applies for a job as a salesman. The 
first of these portraits may be markedly exaggerated by the anxiety of t e 
panic state in which Ralph found himself. He may not have been near y 
as shy and socially inept as he saw himself at that point. Certainly his be- 
havior in the interview showed a great deal of verbal fluency and se 
possession. A series of successful experiences, whether in selling or in club 
activities, might lead to the development of potentialities which were 
close to the surface and ready to unfold in the proper environment. If this 
hypothesis is correct, a retest with the G-Z after a period of time woul 
give quite another picture. 

Unfortunately the case of Ralph Santaro ends at this point, since 
Ralph’s counselor found it necessary to cancel their next appointment, 
and letters offering substitute appointments were unanswered. No follow- 
up data are available, and so the various hypotheses must remain un- 
checked. It might be that Ralph Santaro was due for a major disappoint- 
ment in the selling field Perhaps he remained as the personality profile 
described him and therefore turned toward an occupation requiring little 
in the way of human relations skills. A more optimistic guess is that Ralph 
needed only these few interviews to help mobilize his inner resources. The 
test interpretations may have contributed by answering in the negative the 
question that was probably plaguing Ralph: “Am I good for nothing 
at all?” 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CASES 

All the case data and interpretive thinking for the following cases were 
supplied by Elaine Nitsberg, at the time a graduate student in guidance 
and counseling These cases were prepared, along with several others, to 
meet the requirements for a graduate course in tests and measurement. 
For the most part, only minor editorial changes have been made, but some 
portions of the original document were omitted because they were not 
necessary for our purposes here The author is indebted to Miss Nitsberg, 
it is difficult to find elementary school cases which illustrate guidance uses 
of tests. 

These cases were chosen by Miss Nitsberg because they involve intelli- 
gence testing in relation to specific problems or decisions, and this was the 
focal point of her paper. They differ from the preceding cases not only in 
age level but also in the fact that they were studied by a classroom teacher 
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in the setting of a school, rather than in a clinic setting. What brought 
Lse cS to the attention ot the person study.ng them tvere problems 
of“ a^n Ld of the school, and decisions tvh.ch trere to be made by the 
Ot leaaicR aiiu U .,„;i 'Th^p then, arc not cases of inclividuals 

school rather mther ot a school seeking to 

seeking counseling p hrrtcr its resources for their individual 

appraise pupils in order to use better its resour 

development. ,nmnlete osvchological study, including 

In some of dtese cases, » Have Offered more informa- 

the use ot individual inte ig ’ ^ circumstances in this par- 
don than that obtained rom ^ ^ ^ jcliools, simply do not permit 

ticular scliool, as in very ^he author that the use of 

any more elaborate work. In f, . h.sdcated level than would 

tests shown in these cases is at a m 
be found in most American elementary schools. 

THE CASE OF THOMAS LOPEZ 

How Capablel 

. ^ and wears glasses: although he is a 

Thomas is a bit taller than 6 ..an 

good student and admits liking sc ^umor, and is popular with his 

no play.” He is active, has a good sense ° „ader. 
classmates: he seems to be a neglects to do papers which he 

His work is seldom neat, and shoivn growth in reading, he 

does not find interesting. Despite tm , interest in history, 

shows insight into mathematiwl scientific principles. His 

and he shows interest in and unde third grade level. If 

written English is very poor, and is p , papers with numerous 

he continues handing in untidy, poor y p , despite the fact that he 
misspelled words he is likely to obtain p 
has a good understanding of the subject ma 

Available Test Data 
Tests already on record are listed in Tab 

Table XX.XO. Test Results ot Thomas 


Name ofTest 


School Grade 


Score 


Local Reading Readiness Text 
Pintner Cunningham Primary 
Local Math Achievement Test 
Local Math Achievement Test 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Metropolitan Primary Reading Test 
Local Math Achievement Test 
Local Math. Achievement Test 


ist 

ISt 

3rd 

Srd 

«rd 

4th 

5 ^ 


80 Percentile 
107 IQ 
90 Percentile 
80 Percentile 

83 IQ 

2 5 Grade Equiv. 
40 Percentile 
80 Percentile 
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On the reading readiness test given in the first grade, there was every in 
dication that he would have little difficulty m learning to read Yet, the 
MetTopohtan Reading Test, given in the middle of the third grade, 
showed one year retardation in reading Upon entrance into the fifth 
grade, he was found to be one year retarded m reading A number of fac 
tors may have been responsible For one, Thomas was bom in Puerto Rico 
and English was his second language There might have been lack of raoti 
vation at the beginning of reading instruction The situation may have 
been aggravated by placement m a group of poor readers, even if he ha 
greater potential, this placement might have discouraged his growth or at 
least failed to stimulate him and to provide the level and pace of which he 
may have been capable 

On the Arithmetic achievement tests, Thomas scored average to above 
average, all but one of the scores being at the 80th percentile or higher 
The fourth grade score might have resulted from a temporary setback 
when multiplication was introduced, or there may have been some other 
specific cause, such as his physical or emotional condition at the time 
The two intelligence test scores are 24 points apart Even though based 
on two different tests a difference of this magnitude must be considered as 
representing a discrepancy There are reasons to hypothesize that the 
higher score (IQ 107) is more nearly a correct indication of his level of m 
tellectual development In the fifth grade he has shown very good progress 
in mathematics and he has done two years of reading advancement in the 
one grade It ma) be that a visual defect was responsible for the lower 
score on the Oiis He started wearing glasses in the third grade but tends 
to forget to wear them unless reminded 

It IS also noteworthy that the only low score in arithmetic was obtained 
seven months after the Olij Although it may be only coincidence, the two 
scores may reflect problems of a motivational or other nature during that 
pcriovl 


Further Testing 

In the fifth grade ivso questions arose What level of work should be 
expected by the teacher, and should Thomas be placed in a different sec 
non’ Regarding the Tint, his teacher had been giving him extra reading 
and spelling assignments but wondered whether he was being pushed be- 
yond Ins capacity As to the second, there were two choices to place him 
in a class wluch was reading up to grade level or in a brighter class where 
the children were academically more apt 
To help answer these questions, and to supplement the information 
available from otlier tests the Pnmary Mental Abtitlies test was selected 
llic particular choice was based on the fact that this test provides verbal 
and nonverbal IQs. as well as separate scores for numerical and several 
other abilities (because of the low levels of reliability of factor scores on 
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the short form ol the PMA, it was not intended that a great deal o£ we g 
would be placed on these scores.) One further reason for additional tBting 
was that all other tests had been given as part of a group testing prop , 
so that one could not be certain as to the adequacy of testing administ 
tion nor Thomas’s condition or behavior while taking the tests. 

Thomas's PMA profile is shown in Figure 11.21. The reading ItJ w ^ 
109, and the nonreading IQ was 113. These results confirm the teachers 
judgment that the earlier IQ of 107 was a more accurate estimate than tne 
Otis IQ of 83 From these data it seems likely that he has the ability 
handle the extra work necessary to improve his spelling and language e- 
ficiencies and that placement in the brighter section would be appropriate. 
The boy's superiority in mathematics is supported by his Number (; 
score on the PMA. It seems reasonable to predict that mathematics wi ^ 
one of his stronger subjects in later school years. 

It is interesting to speculate on the possible relation between his lower 
Perception (P) score and his spelling deficiencies This particular ®ptrtu ^ 
is supposed to measure . . the ability to recognize likenesses and differ 
ences between objects and symbols, quickly and accurately” {Manual for 
pTimary Mental AbtUues, 1948, p. 3) . If this kind of ability is important 
in learning to spell, we may have here one specific factor to explain 
Thomas's relatively poor achievement in this area. 

On the basis of this study, it was decided that Thomas would be 
in the brighter section. It was felt that not only could he handle the work 
there but that he would benefit from the more stimulating and challeng* 
ing environment. 


CASE OF ROBERT LING 
Is He Gifted? 

Robert is a short, well-groomed Chinese boy who was born in China and 
brought here shortly before entering the first grade. His speech is clear 
and his vocabulary well-developed. In the fifth grade he is seen as an ex- 
cellent student, one with well-developed work habits, who is serious about 
his school work and who enjoys being one of the better students in his 
class. 


Available Test Data 
Tests already gi\cn are listed on Table i i.i 1. 

Robert seems to ha\e made good progress in reading: he read at grade 
Icscl in the second grade, one year above grade level in the third grade, 
and, according to an oral reading test administered by his teaclier, he was 
able to handle a seventh grade reader in the fifth grade. The slower prog- 
ress in reading during the earlier grades may have resulted from his prob- 
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lems of adjustment to ^ 

The later increases are felt to be at least pari y 
terests and his high level of motivation for learning. 

Table 11.11. Test Results of Robert Ling 


Name of Test 

School Grade 

Score 

Local Reading Readiness Test 
Pintner-Cunmngham Primary 

Local Math. Achievement Test 

Local Reading Test 

Local Math. Achievement Test 

Otis Quick-Scoring, Alp^^ 

Metropolitan Primary Reading Test: 

Word Meaning 
Reading 

Local Math. Achievement Test 

1st 

ist 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

3rd 

3rd 

3rd 

4 th 

5th 

100 IQ 

90 Percentile 

2 6 Grade Equiv. 

90 Percentile 

log IQ 

4 7 Grade Equiv. 

4 2 Grade Equiv. 

90 Percentile 
go Percentile 



Arithmeticachievement^asconsistenaysupeno^^^^^^^^^^^ 

seemingly reflecting a ““‘’‘“'“^“^“^o^erbal-show average to high- 
Two measures difference between the IQ ob- 

average mental ability, ine nine f 

tained in first grade and that o tai used. However, 

nificance at all, especially s‘"“ direction in which reading 

the second was the higher one, w „ [hat the earlier measures 

scores moved. This may be further representations of 

(both of reading and intelligence) were not adequat p 

Robert’s potentialities. 

Further Testing 

rh as this there would be no thought 
Normally in this school, in a however, whether Robert should be 

of retesting. The Hlted (minimum IQ requirement 

considered for a class for intellc ^.^ance the trend toward higher 
120). Because of his classroom per iu spite of any 

reading status, the high n^^thema and biculturism, it was 

possible handicaps resulting fro capability. Ac- 

felt that Robert might possib y i administered, with a resulting IQ 
cordingly, tlie Kuhlman-Anderson wa j^ud indicates that Rob- 

of 112. This seems to confirm t c car placed in a bright sixtli 

ert is functioning at high norma j. . cliildrcn. Although his school 

grade class but not in the cla^ or g children with IQ of 120, 

''ork is nearly up to the levc o . is like!) to have an adverse 
the competition of these serious about scliool. 

eflect on Robert, especially since he is so sen 
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FINAL COMMENT 

The cases which have been presented, though hardly a comprehensive 
sample of the kinds of counseling situations in which tests are used, have 
nonetheless enabled us to observe the application of some of the pnn* 
ciples discussed in earlier chapters. The methods used are basically the 
same, whether the problem is one of career planning, adjustment to col- 
lege, decisions about marriage, or the prediction and prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency. The actuarial tables and formulas for predicting suc- 
cess on the job, in college, or in marriage, are of the same form; only the 
contents differ. Likewise, the clinical process uses similar methods of in- 
ductise reasoning, model building, and deductive reasoning to lead to 
the conclusions, whether they be about school, job, or marriage. 

Chapters 12 and 13 will focus on a number of topics associated with 
some special problems of test interpretation, most of which result from 
questions raised in the cases Some of these topics, such as underachieve- 
ment, apply primarily to one or another kind of interpretive situation. 
Others, such as interpretation of differences between scores, are more gen- 
erally applicable to a variety of counseling situations. 



CHAPTER 


Interpreting Differences Between 
Test Scores 


In using tests in connection with ^ fre aulmW 

j. 1 • -e uirjth manv other uses> counselors trequenuy 

adjustment or planning, as ,, on two different tests, 

make compansom b«ween an of n,ental abilities, 

or on two parts o£ a sing e test, "he comparability o£ vari- 

in £act, had as one o£ their and noLed on 

ous parts one ^tny o£ the questions brought to guidance 

the same samples o£ people. Many subjects 

tests imply comparisons o£ two subjects is she £unc- 

does Frances have the ejected of her? Which of Harry’s 

tiomng belosv the level that ""S sveakcr? Are his interests greater 

aptitudes are his -'‘.„t'foleri:i ta? For which group of oc 

in the mechanical area than in the . filing, farming, or me- 

cupations does Martin have better than her family ad- 

Aanical repair? Is Betty s ^;d in the cases included in Cliap. 

justment? Many such questions were ^ 

ter ii; M’lth Robert h^rtin, hicher than his scores on almost 

tcnccs scores on the DAT were “ ™ O’Neill, there were a number of 
all the other parts. In the case o various aptitudes in an at- 

comparisons made between score o relative success in various 

tempt to help Frank determine Ins chance 

•■'''ds. . „r this kind of comparison bctssccn lets 

A second group of appliations o ,l,„c i,aic to do svitli com. 

" ill be disoisscd in detail later m t It prciumobly mcaiure the 

parisons of tsso score attainel ” ^booll today, for example, to gist 

tome l/n’ng. It is coininonplacc in m > ,x,i,nt bcisseen kinder. 

intelligence (scholastic aptitude) nude to see whether there is 

ganen and tsvelfth grade. Compar.sons are ma 
sSi 
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consistency or whether there have been significant deviations. If the latter, 
farther interpretive study is needed in order to find out the reasons 
svhether the person has actually changed in some way, svhether one ol 
tests was administered or scored incorrectly, or ivhether the tests them- 
selves are measvmng somewhat different characteristics. 


WHEN IS A DIFFERENCE REALLY A DIFFERENCE? 

For now, we are concerned with only one element in all of these kinds 
of comparison: In consideration of the errors of measurement arising rotn 
the lack of precision of the tests used, how large a difference must there 
be between two scores before we will regard it as truly a difference? o^v 
far apart must Frances’s scores on Spelling and Arithmetic tests be be ore 
we will say that she is better on one than on the other? How much hig er 
must Harry’s measured mechanical interest be than his clerical interest 
before we will say that he is more interested in one than in the other 
How much difference must there be between a child’s fifth grade IQ ati 
his eighth grade IQ before we will say that there is a difference which re 
quires further interpretive study? 

Note that we are excluding from consideration all of the other elements 
implied in a comparison of scores on two tests. Most obvious is the equiv- 
alence of norms used in the two tests. If Frances took a Spelling test which 
was standardized on a national cross-section of American elementary 
schools and an Arithmetic test which was standardized in West Coast ur- 
ban schools, a large difference between her two percentile or grade equiv- 
alent scores might mean only that the two norm groups are different in 
their average school achievement. Frances herself might actually be achiev- 
ing about as well in one subject as the other. Similarly, there are other 
factors which might have caused differences between her two scores, such 
as differences in her physical and emotional condition on the two days 
the tests were administered, difference in her motivation on the two oc- 
casions, differences in types of items included in the test (esay versus 
multiple choice, for example) , jconng errors, and others Thee various 
elements are discussed later in this chapter, primarily with reference to 
contradictory scores,” scores on pairs of tests which preumably measure 
the same thing. Many of the factors to be examined at that time, such 
as differences in norm groups, are equally applicable to comparisons 
of scores on tests which do not presume to measure the same thing. For 
now we address ourselves to what must perforce be the first question in all 
die situations mentioned: Is there a difference, statistically speaking, large 
enough to be considered a significant difference and therefore to warrant 
further investigation into its meaning? The following section is intended 
to answer this question. 
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standard Error of Measurement 

Essentially the question here resolves itseU to 
ment, rvhich is usually represented by the 
which for our present ^ 

of standard error of measuremenL T , ^ ^ ctntistics textbooks, 

and its computation are included in most eienrenta^ tat fcs 
The formula itself is simple (Thorndike and Hagen, > 955 ) • 

where S is the smndard^rror of measurement 
S°h the standard deviation ot test scores 
111 is the reliability coefficient 

The more reliable the test, the ^'^^^^rn^erbTThTndike and 

The application of “"“P‘ * „„ Metropolitan Achievement 

Hagen by use of one student s pr this profile as it is usually 

Test and Olis intelligence test. P'S“ ' ^ int. One is tempted 

presented, -with each score represente y ApUe,. than Reading, and 
to characterize the Vocabulary p® j^ntentals and Arithmetic 

Reading in turn as higher ‘‘’*'1 ,i,at each score is absolutely pre- 

Reasoning. However, this would ass .—.m Aoolving the standard 

cise and that there are no «rors of reproduced 

error of measurement to this profile resu represented by a line in- 

from Thorndike and Hagen. Now eac s j below the actual 

stead of a point. The broader of scores) shows 

score point (which now becomes t « of measurement. The chances 

the ranges plus and minus one stan po^ 

are 68 in loo that this child s true „„ctf»r the same test loo times, 

other way, if it were possible to give this B would be within the 

it could be expected that 68 of those ti^s reciate the crudeness 

range represented by the broad of error to a bathroom scale 

of this measurement by applying t cfe broad bars w'ould 

The per cent of variation represente y ^ weight 

mean that it this third grader got j,o _ot on the scale loo more 

reading ot Go pounds, we could cxpec ^ register between 54 

times, 68 out of 100 of those times t j, ,rouId be outside this range. 

and 66 pounds, and the remaining o£ this sort for very long 

Wc ivould probably not keep a bat roo -^ijahle tests have only this 
(without hLing it repaired) . we wouUl have to 

degree of precision! To be right between grade equivalent 

report this diikVs Arithmetic Rcaso g nrofitc) , but sve vould real- 
3-2 and 3.6 (reading as best we ran rom ..,ruc" score would 

ire that there is practically one diance 1 
be above or below this band. 
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Grade equivalent 



rig. i*.i. Score Profile for Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery and 
Otis Intelligence Test 

(Reprinted from R L Thorndike and E H&gen, 1955 Measurement and evaluation in 
psychologf and education New York* Wiley With permission) 

Studying the profile in Fig 12.2 now in tenns of the broader bars 
{± one standard error of measurement) and considering each score as a 
range rather than a point, we see that some of the “differences” have dis- 
appeared. Whereas the mid-point of Vocabulary is above the mid-point 
of Reading, the two bars overlap with the upper end of the Reading bar 
being above the lower end of the Vocabulary bar. The result is that we 
ran no longer regard the Vocabulary score as being higher than Reading. 
The same thing occurs in comparisons of Arithmetic Reasoning and Lan* 
^agc scores and in roraparison of the Otis score with those on Reading. 
Vocabulary, and Arithmetic Reasoning. In these latter cases we might 
previously have said that this student was underachieving in these three 
parts of the MetTopoUtan; now there b no difference between intelligence 
and achievement in these areas (this assumes, of course, that the norms 
used for the OfiJ and the Metropolitan are equivalent or nearly so) . 

To be more conservative, we should extend our range to the points 
which include plus or minus two standard errors of estimate units: this 
would give us assurance that there are 95 chances in 100 that we have in* 
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Grade equivalent 



rig. ii.t. Score Profile lor (Broad Bars) and 

Intelligence Test, Showing Range of ± 1 S- 1 - ^ 

± e S, E. of Mcasn^m^t (Na™wJ 5 =„^„, 

(Repented tarn R. L. Vorh- W.ley. W.th pemnsnon) 

itnee extending above and below 
eluded the "true" score. The 'J®"'”' ^ We would now be work- 

the broader lines of Fig. 12.2 ® ^od bathroom scale. How- 

tng more nearly at the dilterences in this profilel Only 

ever, we would have erased almost overlap can be considered 

those pairs of tests whose j,ij^oment under these conditions 

as being different. The only unde 
would be in Spelling, and the Spelling 

considered to be different from any 0,^0.. years, and data 

Although this concept has been ®" ® , eific applications to 

regarding reliability "“ “ eounselors. Few seem to make 

particular tests have been used very reliability coefficient or standard 

the relatively simple translation fr ^jed above. A promising 

error of measurement to the ban o description in some 

sign, however, is the use of the ban appr ‘ interpreter with 

recently published tests. Some of scores includetl within 

» readymade gadgcl tor of measurcmenl unils. In Figure IJ.J 

2 spt-cifictl number of standard error 
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Fig. ix.j. Specimen Froftle £or School and College Ability Tests 
(Manual for Interpreting Scores, S C..4 T., p. ti, by permission of the Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service ) 
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. reproduced ar, — ^ 

Cooperative School and College ty romuutation by the user 

directly from the table of norms an ”‘1“ of measurement ' 

As described, the band includes on commonly used tests have 

Tables applying this principle to an „ n^r College Tables 12 1 
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Table 12.2. Significant Score Differences for Kuder Preference Record, Vocational 

Vertical Distances on Profile Chart 7-299. Expressed in Sixteenths of an jnch. 
Corresponding to Standard Errors of Measurement and 85 Per Cent Confidence 
Intervals for Individual Interest Scores and to Differences Between Pairs ot 
Interest Scores That Are Significant at the 15 Per Cent Level, or Better 


Percent Standard 
Confix Error of 

Test 0 X 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 p dence Measure 

Differences Interv al ment 

6 
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24 
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‘7 

16 

»7 

*4 
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>5 

)6 

21 
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‘7 

24 


•Data in this table arc based on reliability coefficients in a sample of 1.000 men 
reported in Table 5 of the Examiner Manual. Fifth Edition. (Chiogo: Saenee Research 
Assoc. 1955) and are applicable only to Profile Chart 7 299 
fThis entry indicates that a distance of 13/16, or more, of an Inch between the 
points representing the outdoor interest scores of two individuals is significantly differ- 
ent from 2ero at the 15 per cent level, or better 
JThis entry indicates that a distance of 13/16. or more, of an Inch between the 
points representing the scores of one individual (or of two different individuals) on 
test O (outdoor interests) and test i (mechanical interests) is significantly different 
from aero at the 15 per cent level, or better. 


SouacE Ibid. 


chances in 100 that there is a “true” difference between the scores. Sim- 
ilarly, a girl s Mechanical Reasoning score must be at least 10 points from 
her Clerical score before the two may be considered different. 

Table 12 2 gives similar information for the Ktider Preference Record. 
Here the differences are in terms of sixteenths of an inch of distance on 
the profile sheet; this was done because no standard score scale has been 
provided with the Kuder, as it was with the DAT. It is possible to use a 
ruler this way because the Kuder profile, although marked off in percen- 
tiles rather than standard scores, actually represents the spread of scores 
in standard score form, the percentile units being of different sire at dif- 
ferent points in the scale, as is proper. 

Davis (1959) has discussed in detail the statistics of his approach. He 
points out that somewhat different formulas must be used for computing 
the standard error of measurement for each of several situations, for com- 
paring an individual’s score on one pan of a test with his average on the 
total test, for comparing a person’s score on a test with the average score 
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obtained by a particular group, and for coutpariug the mean scores of two 

T?: t:Ve toped that soon it will be standard practice for publisbe. of 
multiscore tests to include not only 

ability but also simple devices, preferably rig o P . differences 
with little or no further computation will *>“7 

needed to be significant at stated ° J as Davis’s tables, 

terpreters can make use of the available ^a„ easily 

Counselors, especially those who use difference needed for statis- 

com^pute for themselves the numbe^of p^^^^^.^^ normally found in a 

tical significance. This requires omy absence, the 

test manual: the standard error ^ simple graphical device 

standard deviation and reliability o ea ^ [,aps a strip of cardboard 

can easily be madeforapplicaaonto^^^^^ 

which will show the ±i and ±2 stan 

a test, or the spread necessary ‘fstand^^ of measure- 

significance. This of course assumes 
ment is the same throughout the range of 
that it is not, these methods are somew at jna 

CONTRADICTORY SCORES ON TWO OR MORE TESTS 

• rt^nierii it was found that two measures 

In several of the cases in Chapte , contradictory in- 

of the same interest or ability gave ..anre an attempt was made 

formation about the individual. In eac i m together in a single 

to explain the discrepancy. Now we s a ^ .indv or in combination, to 
list a number of factors whicli may opera , shall try to answer this 
produce such contradictions or ^ ^^^5 between two test scores 

question: What factors may explain 1 . What might account for 

which are supposedly measuring the , -^0^55 on two different in- 

a difference of ten IQ points between a pe interest inven- 

lelligence tests? How can we reconcile interests, the other a low 

torics, one of which shows a high score on have caused a class to 

score? As applied to a group and below average on an- 

scorc above average on one test intended to get at the same 

other, when both tests presumably have of differences of three 

ability? Such questions may be answered * second, differences in 

binds: first, differences betsveen tests if other; and third, dif- 

the indiVidi/flf or the group from one tcsti g 
fcrcnccs in the conditions of test administration 

The fact that two tests carry the ..yrance that they measure die 
“meclianical aptitude” — is obviously no correlating with 

«mc thing. It is not uncommon to ”*1' they do cor- 

other to the extent of .70 or less. 
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relate highly enough to be considered in the same family, may nonetheless 
tap different aspects of a single quality, or they may have internal diller- 
ences great enough to explain apparent discrepanctes. Some of ‘he ways 
in which the tests themselves may differ from each other are listed below. 

Type of Test 

We need not go into these in great detail, since they have been treated 
extensively in introductory measurement texts. Cronbach, i960; Super, 
1949; Thorndike and Hagen, 1955) . 

Individual versus Group Tests. For a particular person, there may c 
considerable spread between his scores on an individually administere 
and a group-administered test, as a result of this fact alone and apart from 
any other differences between the two tests involved. One youngster may 
concentrate and attend better in the individual situation and thereby get 
a higher score. Another may feel more self-conscious and become more 
tense in taking the test alone and therefore do less well than on a group 
test. Not a great deal is known about differences in scores arising 
the individual versus group administration. As has already been pointed 
out (see Chapter 4) , it is a mistake to assume that a more adequate me«- 
ure is always obtained by an individual test. Until more facts are avail- 
able, the effects of individual versus group administration for a particu- 
lar individual remains a matter tor clinical interpretation. 

Power versus Speeded Tests. This question arose in the case of Richard 
Wilson Some people seem to need more time than permitted even by 
generous time limits, in order to attain their maximal scores. This may 
be because they are slow readers, compulsive double- and triple-checkers* 
or because they become cripplingly anxious under speed conditions. Others 
may need the pressure of a time limit to exert maximum effort, and they 
may do poorly on power tests. 

Worksample versus Abstract Test. The more closely the content of a 
test approximates the activity about which a prediction or other inter- 
pretation IS to be made, the more nearly is it a worksarnple kind of test. 
Thus we may measure the mathematical aspects of aptitude for mechan- 
ical work by using a test such as the Shop Arithmetic part of the SRA 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, which requires reading of measurements on 
drawings of rulers and solution of practical shop problems, and is there- 
fore something of a worksample test. We could, on the other hand, try to 
accomplish the same purpose with a general mathematics test, such as the 
mathematics section of one of the achievement batteries — Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development or the Cooperative General Achievement Tests. 
The fact that a particular boy did considerably better on one than the 
other may indicate that perhaps he found the worksample items more 
meaningful and understandable than the abstract problems of the other 
type of test. 

Real worksample tests, such as the rarely used Minnesota Mechanical 
Assembly Test, are quite infrequent in guidance work, but there are sit* 
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nations, sucl. as that in the ^Ih instInS th^ "Se 

ul I!:: ^ hcip expl^n dihetences he- 

is Jdiilerence in the svay in -ponses a„ 

ing svith a pencil or by manipul. g people who find con- 

as pegs, blocks, or tweezers. As before, and who may, therefore, 
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other apparatus, interpretation of the 
may be in order. 

Type of Item „;„n of discrepant scores may 

In addition to the type of teM, “P in the tests, such as 

also be sought in differences in ^ 3^3 forced-choice, and so on. 

essay versus objectively scored, free individually admin- 

Essay versus Objectively Score . P Wechsler scales, essay or 
istered tests, such as the Stanford-B ^ tandardized tests. The conveni- 
open-end questions are rarely lown ^ m s ^^^j^jj-ibuted toward making 
ence o£ scoring the There are some tests, how- 

it almost universal among standar ize rj^y^^red-Problem Arithmetic 
ever, such as the SchorUng-Clar • o e answers. Some people 

Test, in which the individual must wi possible 

find such tests much more difficu t t an from which they 

responses to an item have been reduced to four 

make their choice. , „jp„tandine the individual whose 

This factor also may be helpful m un different from those on 

scores on standardized achievement tes ^5 those used in the New 

teacher made essay tests and on sue , represented in essay tests 

York State Regents tests. The nature o obiectively scored tests which 
seems to be somewhat different This belief has led the Educational 

purport to measure the same qua i y* , . sequential Tests of Edu- 

Testing Service to include an ess^ ??!^den of scoring which results, 
cafionoi Progress, despite the ad e dichotomy applies to measures 

Free Choice versus Eorced Choice. ^ \ test-development theo- 

oE personality and interest. With statis effects of these two item 

reticians still debating the relative men differences between an in- 
types, we can only speculate as to w e ^ resulted from the differ- 

dividual's scores on two inventories mig individual might have an al- 
ence in the types of items For exarop Record, so that there 

most straight-hne profile on the Kuder Yet the same person 

«cms to be no d.fierentiatiou among Ins mtcrests 
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mieht, on a free-choice interest inventory such as the Cleelon InUmt 
Inventory, have very high scores on all or most of the par«, very low 
scores on all parts, or middle-range scores on all. The forced-^oice na 
ture of the Kuder results in a relative line-up of preferences, 'vhereas me 
Cleeton shows absolute level of liking for the activities listed m each helm 
With personality inventories, the forced-choice approach has been med 
to reduce the effects of faking and of social desirability tendencies. 
fore if we find that a client has a “better-adjusted” profile on the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory than on the Gordon Personal Profile, we might hy- 
pothesize that it is because the latter is forttd-choice and the former is not. 

There are likely to be other effects of the forced-choice item tj^e, some 
of them not as obvious as those already mentioned. The forced-choice test 
is often found to be more difficult and annoying to take, because of the 
necessity of making choices even when the person feels no preference for 
one of the alternative choices (as on the Kuder or the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule). This may in turn affect the person’s responses so as 
to yield a profile different from what would result if he were permitted to 
answer each question individually “Yes” or “No,” “Like” or “Dislike. 

Here again, we find a scarcity of research, with the result that disaepant 
results on two interest inventories or two personality inventories, one of 
which is forced-choice and the other not, must be studied on an individual 
basis In each case one applies clinical methods to asceruin the probable 
effects of the item type. 


Characteristic Being Measured 

We come now to the basic question of the particular validities of each 
lest, that is, what specific characteristics each measures, what specific cri- 
teria each predicts The Ohio State University Psychological Examination 
(OSU) and the American Council on Education Psycholo^cal Examina- 
tion for College Freshmen (ACE) are intended to serve essentially the same 
function; to measure a cluster of mental abilities deemed important for 
success in college Yet, the contents are different in several w’ays. The OSU, 
for example, contains mostly verbal materials, with a heavy emphasis on 
vocabulary and reading comprehension, whereas the ACE contains nu- 
merical and abstract reasoning material in addition to the verbal and has 
no reading comprehension part as such For some subjects, then, a sig- 

*In one of the few researches on this topic. Way {1955) found that a £rce-<*oice 
form of the Kuder led to much higher correlations (37 to .92) among the scale* 
than was the case with the standard forced choice version. Thu led him to conclude 
that the differentiation among scales found with the Kuder may sometimes be attributed 
to the requirement that subjects make choices even when they have no fechng of 
preference among the options He found also that the scales of his free dioice Kuder 
correlated only modestly (coeffiaeno ranging from .09 to 57) with the same scales 
on the forced choice Kuder. It seems to be true. then, that the type of item some 
times has a very marked influence on the results of testing 
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nificant difference between scores on the two 

then be verified by y „ the client to tell what he 

ords for pertinent information, and by ashing the client 

knows and thinks about his reading abi hues. 

Some important differences this fac- 

Old-Leamed Material versus New „ explain a 

tor in the case oE Robert Martin, w ere 1 PP contradictions between 
strange assortment of test scores an “PP may do much 

scores on aptitude tests and high schoo gra ' reverse may in- 
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rial is normally learned. particularly to achieve- 

General versus ^““ ^rnnleti! Tcsti represent one end of this 

tnent tests. The fowii High Sc/ioof Co recognition, of 

dimension, since they „ami of 

specific facts, such as dates of historica e . are the Cen- 

their creators, and characters ^hidi have been widely used 

era! Educational Development Tests ( , certificates to those who 

as the basis for awarding high school outcomes of 

never graduated. This battery seeks to required to read and 

a high school education ‘> 1 '. ? jences, and social studies. The 
comprehend paragraphs in . mgether in a single battery 

Iowa Tests of Educational Developm individual’s scores on, say 

both kinds of measure. A wide gap bewe “Ability to Interpret 

“General Background in the in some cases be under- 

Reading Materials in the Natural Sa » ^gneral content has been 
stood by considering whether speci c 

"measured. , . ^ is an example of a 

Different Aspects of a Charactens P ^ entity, but which factor 
mental ability which we often treat ^ ^/^^jjities, each correlating with 
analyses have shown to be a duster o su a ^ broken down 

the others, but not perfectly. Thus spatia visualization, the first 

into space perception, space relations, figures, the second with 

of which has to do with recognizing ^ ® ^and the third having to do 
relationships between two or more gures. 

•ThU i,. ot cou™. only on. of the the 05t; is a po-” 

•night have caused the discrepant a third is the dtflerence " "O™! 

|hc ^C£ a highly speeded test receives at least momentary con- 

between the two (discussed later). W contradictions in scores. 

“deration In the clinical process of resolving 
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with mental manipulation of figures Most space tests seem to involve a 
combination of two or all three of these subabihties, with the compo 
nents being weighted differently on different tests Another kind of brea 
down can be made in terms of the number of dimensions involved, thm 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board involves twoJimensional figures, ana 
the DAT Space test uses three dimensional objects (which are, however, 
depicted m two dimensions) 

Since abilities are known to be complex m every area (mechanical ap 
titude clerical aptitude) , it is not surprising to find that an individua 
gets quite different scores on two different tesu bearing similar labe s 
Until a good deal more is known about the organization of mental abili 
ties and about the specific validities of each test, we remain handicappe 
in attempting to reconcile discrepant scores on two or more such 
Suppose Dick has a high score on the MPFB and a low score on the D 
Space test and suppose Bill has the reverse profile Assuming we have 
reason to believe that the differences are not due to differences in nomu 
motivation or any factor other than the difference in the specific km 
of spatial ability measured by the two tests, what can we conclude? 

Bill would do better as a draftsman or a sheet metal worker than woul 
Dick, since both occupations involve working with representations o 
three-dimensional objects? Or that Dick would be more successful than 
Bill as a cutter in the garment industry, where two dimensional spatia 
ability seems to be more important? Lacking anything better, the coun 
selor does the best he can to tie the particular subability to what he knows 
about the specific requirements of each occupation 

The important point to be noted here is that different scores on differ 
ent tests of presumably the same psychological characteristic may be foun 
to differ because they actually tap relatively independent aspects or sub 
divisions of that characteristic 

Analogous conditions exist in the realms of interest and personality 
Two interest inventories may have scales labelled identically, say 
chanical Interest yet the items which make up the two scales may be 
sampling different enough mechanical activities that a single person could 
score high on one Mechanical Interest scale and low on the other Or, one 
interest inventory might ask the subject to indicate likes and dislikes for 
the names of occupations whereas another sought to tap the same inter 
ests by soliciting reactions to activities included in the occupations Here 
again a single counselee might have on two interest inventories apparently 
contradictory scores resulting from differences in the particular aspect of 
interests measured or the parucular approach to interest measurement 
Perhaps the most important suggestion for the practicing counselor is 
that he know his tests as intimately and thoroughly as possible This in- 
volves knowing the contents of the test from personal examination of 
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test-what it measures and tvhat generalised to 

validities o£ one test o£ a given c ara substantial evidence that 

another test o£ the same charactenstic without substan 

the two are very highly correlated. 


Level o£ Difficulty o£ the Test Contents arhievement 
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used each time, the elementary £o ( used 
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might have caused Anne’s drop m consider the possibility that 

anxiety) . one would in such a “ mething to do with the results, 
the difficulty level of the two tes materials svith which Anne 

The elementary form of the test is ma p which she had attained 
had had almost three years of experience ^ pretty good score on 

enough success, at least with the easier ite ’ easiest items 

the test. The junior high form, however earlier test. Thus Anne 

material well above the lowest leve tapp ^ result, her 

had little opportunity to show what she ^ comparison 

score on the junior high form, story about her reading. 

with others at this level, does not tel aptitude tests. An example 

This factor can also operate in re atio qJ which several forms 

is the Bennett Mechanical ..pasinely difficult. Each form 

are available, AA, BB, and CC, which level. Even though 

is intended to discriminate best at one par i . Jiyi^ual might get lower 
.1 in each case, a _ ac in the 


- iw ,.1, rase an inaiviuuai o- 

we use the same norm group in ea ^ ’ on the easier forms. As in the 
percentile scores on the more difficu 1 1 an ^ ^ungster might do well 
case of Anne’s reading test results, ere 50 ^^ell on more 

compared to his peers with lower-leve ma 

difficult material. miaht happen, that a counselee 

It is even conceivable that the aleebra and geometry) better 

anight handle higher-level materia , academic area (say, arith- 

than lower-level material in the same ge score on a high school 

metic) . Such a person would get a ; proportion of the more ad- 

level mathematics test Avhich contains a ^ jitied test with a higher 

'anced mathematics than he would on a one bright engi- 

proportion of arithmetic. The writer ^vho had difficulty 

acer who had had graduate work in ma 
''erifjing his cliange at the store. 
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Norm Differences 

In comparing two scores obtained from different tests, it is inevitable 
that the question of the equivalence of the norms on the two tests arisw. 
This is an especially perplexing problem because it is usually impossible 
to check further on one’s hypothesis without, in effect, collecting local 
norms. Suppose Gary's record show a higher IQ on the California Test 
of Mental Maturity than on the Otts Self-Admimstering Test of Mental 
Ability. One of the more immediate hypotheses is that the Otis norm 
group was a brighter sample than that of the CTMM and that therefore 
a few points difference in favor of the CTAfM is "normal." Counselors 
who use two different tests of a single type with their counselees soon de- 
velop their own impressions of whether there tends to be a difference be- 
tween the two tests. One hears, for example: "IQ's on the XYZ test run 
about five points higher than on the LMN test, but LMN and RST tests 
run pretty much alike." These impressions are often quite vague and spec- 
ulative, yet with relatively little research, counselors could have a much 
more dependable basis for equating scores on different tests. In schools 
where pupils have taken two or more different tests of the same type, the 
data may already be available for lai^e numbers of cases. In other schools 
and in agencies, it would be necessary to set up a plan for giving two or 
more different tests to the same people so that this sort of data would be 
available. 

This kind of research on group intelligence tests has been reported by 
several investigators; some details will be reported here, not only for the 
information which they furnish, but also to illustrate some of the methods 
used and some of the problems encountered. 

Before proceeding to the studies, it should be noted that we are deal- 
ing here only with normative differences among tests Even if two different 
intelligence tests were standardized on identical populations, it would not 
necessarily follow that a single individual would receive identical scores ’ 
IQ. percentile, or whatever — on the two. Besides the inevitable error of 
measurement, the tests might differ in content, one being more verbal than 
another, one requiring more reading than another, and one containing 
more numerical content than another. A youngster who is stronger in 
quantitative than in verbal reasoning would therefore be expected to do 
better on one than another lest, even if the test norms were equated. 
Equating of norms therefore would make only a limited contribution, 
but an important one. At least one source of variation would be elimi- 
nated, and the counselor could concentrate on the others. If someone re- 
ceived an IQ of 120 on one test at the age of 10 and an IQ of log on an- 
other at the age of 15, and if we knew that most people score 5 to 10 points 
lo\>cr on the second than the first, we would not be likely to spend any 
great amount of time tracking down the reason for the discrepancy. Sim- 
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geles study found that their CTM ^ q 

and Edgar study had a CTMM ber of noteworthy points: 

Examination of the table revea exactly equivalent IQ’s at all 

1. No pair of tests in any study yiel Kuhlmann- 

poinu along the range, although some ra different from those 

dmJermn IQ's, for example, are at most two p 

mnne the pairs of tests varies quite 

2. The extent of similarity of ® “ , with those values shown 

a lot. Using Otis as the baseline, an ” ^.^jcNemor (in the Los ^n- 
in the table, at one extreme are tne Dorge-Thotndike, all of 

gcles study) , the Kuhlman- Anderson, an ^jber 

which have an average IQ deviation o oim deviation from Otis is 14 

extreme is the SRA Non-Verbal, whose a average deviation from 

poinu. For all the values shoivn in this table, 

Otis IQ is 5 points. . ( jesu is found in different 

3. In some instances, the very same pai largest 

Studies to have quite dilferent *‘^^***^”* found to yield scores 

variation is noted with CTAfAf; in Angeles the average was 

on the a\eragc 3 points higher than Kfoulv .and Edgar data show 

to poinu higher than Otis, wherc.as i average (all 

C.TMM scores to be about 5 Zscil on the data selected out of 

these computations are crude estimates ChiaRo itudy. lia* 

•E„gv,„st..«hod,dna.Udcal -A uWe ot coaipamWc 

"r«ucd (,552t dial Ihc mo "'tdiodi I'm 

“om «l,c„ applied lo ihc uroc ,„h dglu'' f”''' F“P"'' ’ 

‘Jutitnan and W’rigbtstonc (»955)» _ .im thl* cJo« 

As r.nlner and Henmoii .Vd.o" >"» 
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these studies for inclusion in Table 12.3) ■ It should be noted that the ^s 
Angeles study used the 1942 edition of the CTMM and Chicago 
1950 edition: Mouly and Edgar do not specify svhich form was used. No 
mative differences between editions may explain some of the discrepanci . 

The Terman-McNemar results show more consistency among ^ 
studies reporting them, although even here one gets a somewhat differen 
set of Oh’5 IQ equivalents depending on which study is used. Lennon 
data show Terman-McNemar to run about 4 points higher than OUs. 
Mouly and Edgar found a 3 point differential, and the Los Angeles data 
show only a one point difference. Pinlner equivalents to Otis scores vary 
on the average by 3 points between the Chicago study and Lennon s stu y. 

For the three studies which report mean scores obtained with the tests 
used, Table 12.4 summarizes their results. These data would for the most 
part lead to conclusions very similar to those derived from Table 12.3. 

4. Relationships between two tests are not always the same throughout 
the range of IQ scores. The Otis and PtnlMT, for example, tend to be very 
close at the middle of the range, but they deviate more toward the ex* 
tremes, Pintner being higher than Otis at the upper IQ end and lower than 
Otts at the lower end. This is probably based on the well-known fact that 
the Otis has a smaller standard deviation than most other tests of this km 
and therefore yields fewer extreme scores. Justman and Wrighlstone 
(1953) reported a similar relationship between Pintner and Henmon^ 
Nelson, the latter lending to give higher scores below IQ's of too but 
lower scores with IQ's above 120. 

5. From the Educational Records Bureau study (1955) mentioned 
earlier, there is evidence that relationships between IQ's on two different 
tests vary with the age level of the subjects. At ages 1 1 to 13, they found 
that Terman Group Test IQ's ran considerably higher than Otis Quick- 
Scoring IQ’s. At age 14, the median IQ’s on the two tests were only one 
point apart. Above this age, however, the tendency was for the Otis IQ* 
to be higher. Total figures for the sample of 163 high school pupils give 
no hint of these differences: of the total, 79 had higher IQ’s on the Otis, 
79 kad higher IQ’s on the Terman, and 5 had identical IQ’s on the two 
tests. Furthermore, the median IQ’s for the total group were only one 
point apart. 

Conclusions Regarding Studies. It seems clear that a good deal more 
research is needed before we can have a table of IQ equivalents for the 
commonly used tests. At this point it is possible to state only very tenta- 
tise conclusions, since contradictory or at least inconsistent results have 
appeared in different studies of the same pairs of tests. It is likely that 
some of the inconsistencies may be attributable to differences between 
studies in their methodology, in the specific form and level of the tests 
used, in age le\cl of the samples, and intelligence level of the samples.^ 

One otlier factor suggests itself. Since the tesu also differ somewhat in 
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content fsorae being more nonverbal than others, some having more 

mathematical conten! than others) , it may be that 

hood, or region, the children are relatively better 

of ability than another, and that these 

parate results. For example, it is conceivable 

emphasis on reading and “'t which requires much 

school might therefore have higher IQ empha- 

reading, ®hereas the children in f ’* he“ 

site reading so much, might have their 'S " children in lower- 

quires less reading. Similarly, it whose contents are 

social-status neighborhoods ra.ght do children might 

less academic and more practical but to equate different 

show a reverse pattern. Thus it may be t a ^mnlicated by other dif- 
tests in terms solely o£ normative differences are complicated by 

ferences between the tests. he standardized 

As it becomes more and more customary for new t«ts 

on very large and very carefully purposes, coun- 
equivalence will decrease in tmporta • tentative data, 

selots can make use of the few studies use 

In establishing new testing P^f „ levels, forms which have 
tests which have different forms for ® 

been demonstrated to yield very similar lUs* 

PhysicalDifferences Between the Tests 

The last of the factors within ‘he « recording one’s answers, 

such details as size of type, ease or aim y difficulty in using 

and clarity of diagrams. Some counselees y machine-scored type 

one kind of answer sheet than i, keeping their place, and 

of answer sheet people sometimes have i o ^ the result that 

occasionally someone skips or doubles up on naturally, scores will 

every response is one line off on the answer handicapped sub- 

be completely meaningless. As to \ clearer printing, 

jects may do better on tests having larg 

The fact that a counselee received t'vo c person himself, or at 

ilar — or even identical — tests may indicate occasions. This is a most 
^east his functioning, was different on the i ^ purpose of counseling. 
P<^rplexing group of factors because o ten a effect changes in people. 
^ of school and college programs *"^^ror« to increase from year to year, 
certainly expect achievement test s articular subject mailer is bc- 
least during Uiosc years in whicli that p youngsters to im- 

‘"5 taught. \Ve expect underdeveloped ^^u^cdial or therapeutic 

prove in measured intelligence after rccci 
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help. It is hoped by research workers (though uot 

personality inventories will reflect reduced anxiety, theranv o! 

Lnce, and other sought-after results of counseling, of J 

special attention by teachers, and of normal development through ado- 

’““tee are also changes of an undesirable nature: people deteriorate m 
many qualities through the normal and abnormal processes o g- 
Anxiety increases for some people, and personality integration decre«« 
for some, as the result of environmental and constitutional factors, 
dents in school sometimes experience a reduction of effort from one « 
ing occasion to another and, as a result, do more poorly on abi ity 

even when the ability itself has not changed. 

All of these changes, both the desired and the undesired, compnca 
the interpretive process in cases where the same characteristic me^ures 
differently at different times. The difficult distinction must be ma e 
tween situations in which “contradictions” occur because of errors o 
measurement, differences in tests, or other extrinsic factors and those m 
which the person being tested actually functioned differently on the two 
occasions. These intrinsic changes, those within the individual or at eas 
his behavior, can be broken down into several subdivisions: 


Motivation 

John's higher scholastic aptitude score in the eleventh grade than in 
earlier grades may have come about because he suddenly became aware 
of the importance of getting into a college and having high test scoro- 
For Frank, the ninth grade may have been the turning point, when c 
recognized that school was important and that without a high school edu- 
cation, a number of desirable job opportunities would be closed to him* 
The resulting change in motivation could raise his test scores in two 
ways: directly, by leading him to try harder on tests, and indirectly, by 
changing his efforts in school, thereby improving some of the skills an 
knowledges measured by tests. 

Motivational factors can play havoc with the results of interest and 
personality imentories. The tvriter has for years told with some relish 
of an experience he had along these lines. All applicants for the teacher- 
training program at a certain univenity took the Minnesota MuUiphasic 
Personalty Inventory. Those proRles which, in a general screening, co"' 
tained one or more deviant scores were referred to the writer or another 
psychologist on the faculty for followup In one case, the profile had sev- 
eral scores well abose the T-scorc of 70 usually taken as the cutoff point 
for deviation on the ilfAfP/, including some of the psychotic scales. The 
student was called in for an interview, and the Rorschach was adminis- 
tered. A week or so later, puzzled by the very marked contradictions be- 
tween the MMPl on the one hand and the interview and Rorschach on 
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the other (whicli seemed to show “ the 

lege junior but no serious "'"rosi ,i^cjthe miPI booklet hud been 
young man in for an interview. i’„,»,i wliich he had answered 

Lmined, and a number of questions orally. 

in the pathological direction. Sever ^ ^^osite direction to those on 

and in each case the response \ * rF^fi with this fact and asked 

the answer sheet, rinally. the the story: He 

it he could explain it. With some c selection of teacher 

had heard that the tests were "“V^^'^ce "lere was a baseball game in 
trainees and were merely a ^ ^a„ity athlete) and since 

svhich he w'as to play later that ay ( ■ cloivn the answer 

he was anxious to leave as soon as P“^ ’ .„eil at random, complet- 
sheet making marks with the ^ it not for this piece of 

ing the svhole inventory in a few minm . j^nt might have been 

detective svork on the part of the interne . ,s, etched very carefully 

rejected or perhaps admitted on probation, to 

in class and in student tcacliing. vulnerable to motivational prob- 

Group-testing programs arc especia y Chapter 3. Group 

lems of this sort, as has been discusse control and be aware of mo- 

programs do not altord much Jotivational factor must be given 

tivation of the subjects. As a result, .. „ant scores on group-admin- 
greater consideration in interpreting variety, where entire classes, 

istered tests (especially those of o£ them may have little mo- 

grades, or schools take a test for cpipcted on an individual basis, 

tivation) than on tests which have been selecte 


Physical and Psychological Conditions various physi- 

Not much is known about the e ects claim a cold, or a fever, 

cal discomforts. Counselees are ready lower than they think 

or a headache, or tension as causes o conditions, when 

they should have received. It is of functioning as to affect 

severe enough, might so reduce e ec 1 a test score, therefore, 

test scores (see Chapter 5) • In attained by the person on the 

that is noticeably lower than other s whether there 

same or similar tests, it is sometim^^ ^that day. It would, of course, be a 
was something unusual in his made note of such conditions 

great help if test proctors and adminis r interpreter might have 

observed during test administration, so recall of the situation, 

some information in addition to t e c i 


Teit-Wisenes, ,„^ehing and practice 

As summarized in Chapter 5. can be expected to result fto™ 


- -n Chapter 5. L expected to remit from 

effects seems to show that increases in ^ great deal of expen- 

practice, especially with subjects w o 
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ence with tesu. Thus, if we find increased scores for such P“P>'- “ 
earlier to a later test, the factor may be found to be important. The same 
kind o£ phenomenon sometimes operates with students who are 
a school; here again higher scores on later tests may rehect an in 
feeling of familiarity and ease in the school. 

Changes with Time in the Characteristic Being Measured 

Normal Growth and Development: Groups. There are, first of all, the 
normal changes in ability (and in attitudes, interests, and other persom 
ality attributes) associated with growth and development. As children a 
adolescents mature, they handle abstractions better, they generalize more 
from their own experiences, and they improve in a wide variety of spea 
skills— perceptual, spatial, quantitative, verbal. Later, in adulthood, some 
of these abilities begin to deteriorate, while others not only hold their own 
but even increase through the middle years (see Chapter 4) . The use o 
appropriate age norms (and these are moderately available for some 
characteristics during the childhood and adolescent years but are mu 
less available for adulthood) provides at least a basis for judging whet er 
the amount of measured change is to be expected as a result of norma 
development in that society. ^ ^ 

Normal Growth and Development: Individual. In addition to t e 
group developmental trends, there are the ‘‘normar’ individual develop 
mental sequences. At one year level, especially during childhood an 
early adolescent years, an individual’s scores, as compared with his age 
or grade groups, may be considerably higher or lower than in previow 


years. His IQ, for example — that unchanging measure — may 


suddenly 


drop ten points or go up as much. Assuming that other possible causes 
have been discounted — motivation, conditions of administration, differ- 
ences in the contents of the two tests, and their norms — it may be hypot 
esized that this individual was for a year or so either in a spurt or a plateau 
in his own growth cycle and that therefore he compared differently with 
the peer group at that point than at other stages of his life. 

Environmental Factors. The kinds of group trends and individual se- 
quences of development discussed up to now have been genetic and con- 
sUtuUonal, those which are an unfolding of human potentialities and 
probabilities. Over and above these kinds of development are those which 
are more nearly the results of environmental and experiential factors. 
^Viihout implying that cither heredity or environment operates apart from 
the other, it it nevertheless possible to examine separately the effects of 
each elemcnL There have, for example, been some well-designed studies 
which show that when children move from educationally inferior to edu- 
cationally superior communities and are tested before and after the move, 
they inaease markedly more in measured intelligence and achievement 
than do their age-mates, who remained behind. This finding holds up 
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«hen the subjects are Negroes svho move f-m Southern to North- 
states or tvhites who move from ruml , change of 

changes of this nature may be 

environment has occurred. Changes o is . changes. This 

the subjects do not move, but when env ronmem *an^^^ 

would occur, for example, if a schocd s curric , achievement 

ministration were to change in significant "'=*>'* . That 

level of the student body might show c angM adoles- 

such environmental-experiential changes dramatically by Blade 

cence and early adulthood has been demonstramd "a^V^ J 
and Watson's study (igSS) mentio an ability as “culture- 

that even in the first year ol -"S'-'f""? f^^a whoL group. The 
free” as spatial visualization changed si^i mechanical draw- 

changes were most marked ° i^al experiences before college, 

ing, mechanical hobbies, or other m tunior year, and 

A counselor seeing one of these ““<»<="“• might weU consider 

noting a large increase in spatial visua largely re- 

the hypoth4 that particular experiences of that year w 

"Si-., . »*«. « •; i 

following remedial work of some km , . o[ study skills, or 

arithmetic, and other skills, in the form ° „„„ has changed 

changes in attitude toward school. In a , environment and experi- 

largely in response to changes in ms p alertness to the possibility 

ence. The implication for the test interpre ^^ed during the period 

that such environmental changes may a 

between two “contradictory" test scores. operation oE environ- 

Applicalion to interests and persona relation to abilities 

mental factors has thus far been jj,at they apply as well to 

oE various kinds. It may not be so cl^aracteristics oE various 

changes in interests, altitudes, and example, has been found 

kinds. The Strong Vocational Interest B ^ adolescent years; upon 

to show certain kinds o£ typical changes u . scale. It seems to be 

this finding, in fact, is based the increasing interest in people 

normal in our culture for boys to activities as they move 

and decreasing interest in mechanica ^ counselor will not be surprised 
through adolescence. Aware of this, t e but on the Kuder and 

to note changes of this kind not only on 

other interest inventories. , seouences may show itself, 

The operation of individual deve opme interests change in a 

for example, in the early-maturing youngs example is the young 

normal direction, but at the age of 12 or 13- ^ j^rection that is usually 

tnan of 25, whose interests belatedly comes to the counselor com- 


whose interests belatedly <*=>"8= ‘ ^ counselor com- 

. or eight years earlier and who comes 
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plaining that his mechanical stienuEc job « “ 

It was because there is not enough contact with people " 
the discerning counselor can recognize and give assurance o£ the 
ity of the change reported j„a„»d 

The concept of vocational maturity is still so new that 
instruments for its measurement are not yet available Instraments o 
kind were developed m connection with the twenty year Career a 
Study (Super 1955a) and it may well be that when they have been va 1 

dated in that study they can be added to the armamentariunio t ® 

selor for the appraisal of this important aspect of growth and developme 
Then there are other special kinds of changes in interests which occu 
outside of the normal group and normal individual developmen a 


sequences Some youngsters have a first experience 


with a saentific lab 


oratory or with a particular teacher and suddenly express ora y < 
through inventories — strong interests m these areas Roe has reporte 
(*95S) instances of eminent scientists whose first interest in scienti c ca 
reers was said to have occurred during college in a particularly exciting 
course or as laboratory assistant to a stimulating professor 
In the case of Kathy Musgrove (Chapter 11) we saw changes m t e 
Kuder over a three year period which were interpreted by the counse or 
as representing more of a craftsman kind of orientation greater impa 
tience with details and m general a broadening of interests 
Applied now to personality inventories a variety of personal and en 
vironmental changes might show themselves m differences between two 
testings People in general normally become more poised more socia y 
confident and more outgoing as they move through later adolescence an 
adulthood and such changes may be reflected on personality inventories 
If home and family problems show a decrease from one testing to another 
this may result from actual changes in parental and sibling behavior or 
11 may indicate a greater tolerance by the counselee Finally such changes 
may result from the development of outside interests on his part so that 
he IS less annoyed by the family idiosyncrasies pressures and demands 
Neurotic and even psychotic patterns may increase or decrease as a result 
of less or more satisfying life experiences as a result of increased or de 
creased sources of anxiety m the environment or m response to psyches 
therapy and other forms of treatment As in the case of interests an 
abilities here too we can delineate the roles of normal group trends o 
normal individual sequences and of special individual factors 

Difjerences tn Test AdmmtstraUon and Scoring 
Last of the factors to be considered are those involved m the admm 
jstration and scoring of icsu Although they should theoretically be 
among the least important of all the faaors unfortunately they must be 
considered all too often as primary hypotheses to explain contradictions m 
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scores. Here os before, we opera.e with t'- 

the observations of well-informed P“P ^ lead one almost always 
quencies of errors of scoring alone are enough to lead on 

to consider such errors as possible “P ^ controlled and more 

the administration and scoring of attitude of skepticism 

uniformly dependable than they ^ ,;ni,p Since this subject has 

on the pLt of interpreters of must »nt nne Sm e this J 

been discussed rather extensively m earlier chapters 
to expand any further on it at this point. agency may find 

A counselor newly appointed to a sc ^ of test scores al- 

it valuable to check in some way on the depe“^ ° ,hese data 
ready on file, so that he has a basts or ^ ea make discreet 

in his own work with .‘achirs, administrators, or psycho- 
inquiries among other staff membe themselves as to the condi- 

mLsU-and perhaps among the "done. In addition, a 

ttons under svhich administration an ® m ascertain the amount 

random sample of answer sheets cou „cording processes. If this in- 

of error which occurred in the ."rati, if might be wiser to 

vestigation reveals serious errors in misinterpretations. If many 

discard the earlier results rather tha rescored. More spedfically. 

scoring errors are Eound, all papers s ou following 

errors o£ test administration and scoring ? 
sources: 

The Administrator known to be 

This may be a person of known for one or another reason 

hostile regarding tests. He may be a person o£ his own apathy, 

does not motivate students properly, per ap administration, or per- 
because of an overly mechanical approac increase anxiety 

haps because of his open ridicule o ^ threatening manner. On the 
among testees by presenting tests in mnathy, he may be too helpful 

other hand, perhaps through misgui j extending time limits, 

to students in amwering their questions and in 

Physical Factors in Administration conditions 

It may be discovered that one set o week, or year when 

of extreme discomfort or noise, or at a . uninterested (just before 

students might be unusually fatigu ' game) , or for some 

close of school for the year, or just betor discovered that 

other reason not able to function at thei ' p so, the results of 

tests were given in too large doses or -^j^gd. Although minor ad- 

the last hour or two of testing may ^ cause much damage (sec 

toinistrative lapses of this kind are not i may justify disre- 

Chapter 5), knowledge of extremely poor co 
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garding those results or at least perceiving them as underestimates o£ 
abilities for most of the subjects. 

Scoring 

This topic ought not be belabored, but it warrants mention because, 
first, it is so unnecessary as a source of error. If we can assume nothing e se 
about a test score, we should at least be able to assume that it represents 
near-perfection in accuracy of scoring and of transformation into per 
centiles, grade equivalents, or IQ's. If this assumption cannot be made and 
if large scoring errors occur with any degree of frequency, it is doubt u 
that the tests involved are useful, and they would better be discarded. Sec- 
ondly, accurate scoring is so important because scoring errors can be large 
in size and yet impossible to track down logically. Other factors motiva- 
tion, norm differences between tests, difference in the contents of two tests, 
or the counselee’s physical and psychological condition during testing 
can at least be analyzed by the counselor by asking questions of the client, 
by using his own knowledge of the various tests, and by other techniques. 
But scoring errors have no logical relationship to other factors — a single 
scorer may be consistently too high, consistently too low, or just randomly 
too high or too low. There is usually no way to follow-up the hypothesis 
of scoring error except to rescore the test, and this may be impossible if 
answer sheets are not filed in some accessible place. 

We cannot repeat too often that the school or agency that is unable^ to 
afford a near-foolproof scoring system simply cannot afford tests. If a high 
degree of scoring accuracy cannot be assumed by the test interpreter, those 
tests are at best worthless, at worst dangerous. 



CHAPTER 


A Potpourri of Interpretive 
Problems 


PtCHT interpretive problems have been selected tor 
LjIGHT in lEK-ficr-tiv for a variety of reasons: 

detailed examination. These eight we because 

some because o£ the amount o -search do^ 

they present perplexing “ discussed elsewhere in the present 

cause they have not been systematically a 
work. Those included here are: 

Quantitative vs. Linguistic Abilities 
Differential Prediction of School Grades 
IntTa individual Scores — Scatter 
Differential Predictability of Subgroups 

Ouerac/ii'euement and Underachievement 

Interests and Abilities 
Interests and Achievement 
Predicting Success in College 

QUANTITATIVE VS. LINGUISW^ILITI^IN^'^R^^^ 
genetically, descriptively, and r 

v/prtsus Verbal Abilities or 
This topic might have been called jgjtimony to the important 

some other such title; the fact that it wm no American Coun- 

foie in American measurement played by i e Q^n^ge preshmen, which 
c«l on Education Psychological Examination Though now discon* 

has two parts: Quantitative (Q) and . College Ability Tests 

tinned by its publisher in favor of the School both of 

(SCi4T), the ACE has been for many nrobablv the most widely 

wunsolors and ol research workers, as well as proo ) 
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used device for selection of college students. Many users have been in- 
trigued by the possible differential interpretations which might be made 
from differences between an individual’s Q and L scores, each presumably 
representing one's ability to think, reason, and learn with that kind of ma- 
terial. Some have been particularly interested in the prediction that 
might be made from the Q and L scores separately and in combination. 
Others have focussed instead on descriptive and genetic interpretations of 
differences in Q and L scores for a given individual, particularly in terms 
of personality characteristics which might be associated with Q;L differ- 
ences and which might have led to those differences. Although the A CE 
has been discontinued as an annually revised examination given to thou- 
sands of college applicants, this topic does not become academic in nature. 
For one thing, some in the field are certain to continue using the ACE, at 
least for individual counseling purposes; second, what has been learned re- 
garding Q^-L differences on the ACE may have implications for other tests 
which yield similar pairs of scores. What has been learned about Q and L 
scores? 

1. A large number of studies, published and unpublished, seem clear on 
the subject of academic prediction. The L score is generally a better pre- 
dictor of school and college grades than the Q score. Although there have 
been many exceptions, this trend has held up even in schools and curricula 
in which "common sense" would point toward the score as the better 
one, such as engineering schools or mathematics and physics courses. At 
present the best explanation of these findings is this: In schools and col- 
leges the preferred mode of learning is almost universally the tvritten or 
the spoken word. Even in subjects like mathematics and physics, students 
learn by listening to instructors and to other students in class, by reading 
and by discussing the material with others. In addition most instructors, 
consciously or unconsciously, judge a student’s competence at least in part 
by the way in svhich the student explains what he knows, either orally or in 
smtten form; here again the student with greater verbal skills has an 
advantage. 

2. Not nearly enough has been done to ascertain the extent to which rel- 
ative Q^‘L scores are associated with membership in certain groups. One 
study of this kind was done by Di Vesta (1954) with Air Force officers. He 
found that Q-L differences were related to service occupations and to col- 
lege majors; pilots tended to have higher Q scores and ground penonnel 
had higher L scores. Arts and science college majors had higher L scores, and 
applied-sdence college majors (engineering and business) had higher Q, 
scores. Although all these differences were stoiistically significant, they were 
nonetheless rather small in size. The largest difference, that between busi- 
ness administration majors and most of the other educational groups, may 
have quite another meaning: the mean Qscore of former business students 
was not very different from the mean for most of the other groups, but 
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their mean L score was lower that, most; -’'f 
a less verbal, or a less scholastically successtu , p p whether 

as Di Vesta points out. his data do not tell "'f" ^ ^“.g^s 

this pattern (Q-L) represents a predisposing factor or whether g 

as a result of experience in certain areas (p. “ 5 ®' ' conclusions. 

There is much too little researdi in this ,he crP 

Most studies deal with the relation individual score differ 

terion, rather than with the relation between intra 

ences (such as QjL) and the criterion. --ions personality and in' 

3. The relation between G-L patterns and vanou fe 

terest factors seems to have received more ™ .^35 stimulated by 

this topic. Much of *e --rest in^is -a of search 

Ruth Munroe’s study, reported in 94 » ^ ^ chores were found, on 

Those girls whoseLscores were higbertwtben 

the Rorschach, to have a more J movement, and poorer 

(less use of form exclusively, greater us t-rwpd as " • - more bound 

form quality) . The higher Q girls . 

to a rather literal construction of objective r several 

Pemberton (195*) studied “““"f^sul. some of which 
Interest and personality inventories P ^ ^ signiB- 

agree with Munroe's. i„.„verted; with higher literary, es- 

cantly more reflective and socially _ group was more extra- 

thetic, and theoretical inter^ts. The ^ ^ and practical affairs, 

verted, socially conforming, intereste in Q group also were 

and interested in persuasive occupations (1^ masculinity of inter- 

reported to have more "nervous tension a 

ests and attitudes than the higher group- ,qki) was an attempt to 

The author’s doctoral dissertation { o -.i. - 'sample of high school stu- 

test the existence of similar relations ips ^ ^ intra- 
dents. However, the DAT was used ^ between an individual's 

individual scores were expressed on all the others. "High Verbal Rea- 
score on one test and his mean score compared to the subject’s aver- 

soning," then, meant high on this Spelling and Sentences, 

age score on the whole DAT battery (c Rorschach was used as 

which were not used) . As in Munroe s s support was found^ for 

the measure of personality structure, ery higher Verbal subjects 

Munroe’s conclusions, but there "f!? 1„ other cluster of relationships 

to be somewhat more "subjective. o , g-ged and Accuracy test, 

of any importance was found with t e others of the HdT' 

Howeier, since this test correlates low v academic aptitude of tins 

the findings may be a reflection of the lower 

Stoup rather than of personality difierenc . and scores on the 

Two studies of relationships betw«n P Woolf, 

Strong Pacalionaf Interest Blank (Gustad. 195 * 
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1955) agreed at least that there are few, if any, SVIB occupational scales 
or group patterns associated with Q-L differences. Gustad found no such 
associations, whereas Woolf and Woolf found that the group made up of 
those with Q_ scores twenty or more points above their L scores had a lower 
mean Interest Maturity score and a lower score on Group V (Social Wel- 
fare) than the group whose Q and L scores did not differ by more than 
four percentile points. They also found that the higher Q group were 
poorer than the equal group on two linguistic tests: Cooperative Eng- 
lish Form OM, and on both the Reading Speed and Comprehension parts 
of the Cooperative Reading Test, C-2. They interpret their findings in 
developmental terms, hypothesizing that there is a relationship between 
linguistic development and social development, and that those students 
whose L scores were markedly inferior to their Q scores were undeveloped 
in the linguistic area as a part of a broader underdevelopment as indi- 
viduals. The fact that Gustad's study did not have similar results does not 
necessarily question the Woolf and Woolf findings. There were differences 
in sample (Gustad’s were college juniors; the Woolfs used freshmen in a 
scientific technical college) and in the design (Gustad divided all his sub- 
jects into three groups, dominantly Q, dominantly L, and nearly equiva- 
lent; the Woolfs used only two segments of their total population, those 
extremely Q dominant, and those nearly equivalent) . The Woolf and 
Woolf study needs cross-validation, but with a similar design and sample* 
to see whether their results are merely peculiar to one sample. 

Implications of the Research 

There is not nearly enough published research to warrant any definitive 
conclusions about QL differences, and about related intra-individual dif- 
ferences in abilities in general. Meanwhile, counselors sometimes make 
interpretations of Q-L differences along some of the lines which have been 
discussed. Sometimes they make differential predictions, for instance, that 
one with higher Q than L would do better in technical scientific-mechani- 
cal occupations, and one with L higher than Q would do better in linguis- 
tic-personal relations occupations. Some interpretations are in personality 
desmptwe terms, for example, that those with Q higher than L are more 
rigid, objective, or constricted. Sometimes the interpretations are in devel- 
opmental (genetic) terms, as, for instance, that those with Q higher than L 
are mentally underdeveloped, possibly as part of a general personal under- 
development. 

If nothing else, this situation demonstrates the inadequacies of our pres- 
ent understanding of human abilities and their development. The possible 
relationship between types of people in terms of personality constellation 
and types of people in terms of ability patterns, remains intriguing and is 
deserving of a good deal of research, whether carried on in the counseling 
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room or in the laboratory. It may turn out that any 

too minor to be o£ any value for individual appraisal “ 

entirely conceivable that any given personality cons patterns This 

ated with, and can function through, a variety of 
would mean, for example, that one narrow, constrmted, 
son could have quantitative abilities superior to h.s 
and become the stereotype of a clerk, accountant, '«hn.c.^ or eng 
'On the other hand, the same personality in another Pf ® t 

for reasons primarily constitutional or primarily L 

to be strong'er linguLically than -^tllTcmaU; 

salesman, editor, or teacher. Conversely, _ mnntive eneineer or, 

expressive person could, on the one hand, be an imag gi 

on the other, an imaginative editor. • ^ tanw abilities and 

The fact is that w! have --mely limit j not.om of how abd^^ 

aptitudes develop, whether they are the r development of 

abilities are basic in the constituuo „ays in different peo- 

penonality, or whether the two mtera conceptualization in- 

pie. At a much simpler level (simpler m . jv know very little 
volved as well as in terms of the aVthose between 

about the relationships, if '“^ss in school, success in occupa- 

Q and L scores on die one hand, and Nor do we know 

tions, or success in psychotherapy jfces and. the likelihood 

much about the relationships between Q- occupational area (dis- 

oE facing in one or another school progra 
criminant bridges) . 

DIFFERENTIAL PREDICTION OF SCHOOL GRA 

• • ,.if /lUrussed deserves separate exami- 
One particular facet of the topic jus which the Thurstones 

nation here. The ACE test, with Q. and J. ■ blossomed 

developed was a forerunner of the mu ti ^ , these tests has been, at 

forth in the past decade. The hope o ° having subscores on verbal, 
least with regard to their use in schools, cental ability, would 

numerical, spatial, and other school subjects.^ 

permit better differential prediction iot u profitable to examine 

To see how this has actually „„,,4*liludc T«ls. This par- 

some oE the findings reported for thc^W ^.g^sively validated in school 
dcular battery was selected because it was e ^-orrelations with school 
-tings. The Manual reports large , 

'A wslth ot material on this subj^ articics which SPP«^J" 

Guidance (undated) . -which is a rq>nnt » g lo September, i957- S' 

are also uken from that 

•■"i Super’s comments quoted in the following P 

publication. 
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grades; these have been conveniently stnnmarized in a single table by the 
futhors of the DAT (Bennett. Seashore, and Wesman, 1956) . which 

produced here in Table 13.1. the fable 

The reader may find it dtn the 

himself to see what he can get from it. P 

columns, he finds that the highest median jg also 

Verbal Reasoning (VR) test is with science grades. . ^ 

true with the NUerical Ability (^A) ‘t’ ;thrsarres:^t is Tund 

median coefficient is with science grades. ’ a « menres which have 

widi ail the tests in this battery, save Spelling and 3‘’*e 

their highest correlations with English grades. subject For 

rows, looking tor that test which correlates highes o ^ aJent only 
English, with the boys it is the Sentences test f 
one point higher than that for the Ver ^ ^ gM,, the high- 

higher than for that for the Numerical A y f.ynd with the Sen- 
est median correlation with ^ correlation with the 

tences test: here again it is one point gh jcal Ability. With 

VRtest. and five points higher than that cssful, the NA 

mathematics courses, differential ^^TnH rh nmiceably 

test being the best median predictor tor both boys and g 

better than most of the other tests. appeared. 

Super, in his “Comments on the arucle 
reports the results of his own examination o 

... I took the median r’s in the table ol ”''^‘‘’'c'°ndude"commerciaI and shop 
added additional columns from the manua s justify a few 

subjects Space prohibits numerical, abstract, spelling 

generalizations. English is well predicted y , studies grades, but also grades 
and sentence tests; so however, are not on y mechanical tests help too) . 

in mathematics and science (in the last, spa ^ diB^Tentially good: they 

The tests look good for academic subjects. subjects Now 

seem to measure intelligence, and rr^Mannal) : number and Ian- 

let us look at the business and shop s^j ( typing; spatial predicts slightly 
guage usage help in bookkeeping. ^V^both ahp .^.j^g ^g,,g j^ok like 

for shop grades. Not much differential pr . jj not much else (Super, 195 • 

good a^demic ability tests with this type of analysis, n 
PP- 92-93) • 

'ntpd out in the manual, and as 
It may be, as the DAT authors have prediction is a fail- 

others have concurred, that the failure o science teachers are not 

tire not as much of tests as of criteria. ^ e p bases for evaluat- 

tlifferent enough from English teachen m e emphasis on student 
ing students; even some shop teachers y P ^ materials of 

verbalizations than on actual profiaency v among teach- 

that shop. There may be here a -i-njically brighter youngster, 

ors, which results in higher grades for t c 
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the one who is strongest in the areas most valued by schools— essenttally 
the verbal and numerical ones. 

There is another facet of this problem, this one calling for a cIosct iook 
at each of the school subjects.* Perhaps it is a mistake to lump together all 
English courses or all mathematics courses, or even all shop counes. as i 
to assume that because they are offered by the same department they are a 
homogeneous group. The demands and goals of a first-year languap 
course may be so different from those of a third-year language course m 
the same school as to require quite different predictors of each. This ve^ 
point was mentioned briefly in our case of Robert Martin. In a way, this is 
to say that the correlations between tests and scliool grades, if studied tare- 
fully for specific courses (and even for specific teachers) , might tell as 
much about the demands and values of the course (and the teaclier) as 


about the validity of the test. 

Still another hypothesis worth exploring is this: Tests such as those m 
the Linguistic portion of the ACE and the Verbal Reasoning and u 
merical Ability parts of the DAT are measuring the kinds of content 
which schools emphasize, more so than do the parts of the ACE and e 
Abstract, Space, Mechanical, and Clerical parts of the DAT. It 
therefore follow that students in genera! have developed their potentiali- 
ties in these emphasized areas to a greater extent than in the other areas. I 
this is so, the L tests and the VR and NA tests may be more valid measures 
— more valid, in the desaiptive sense, as indicaton of what students are 
actually capable of in those areas In the other areas, such as Mechanical 
and Spatial, few students have had opportunities to develop their poten- 
tialities, and therefore the tests may be poorer indications of students ca- 
pabilities in those areas and in school subjects which tap those areas. 
There is some evidence to support this hypothesis in the oft-cited work of 
Blade and Watson (1955) who found that if a spatial test was taken at the 
end of the freshman year in engineering schools, it was a better predictor 
of grades in Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry than if 
was taken before the freshman year. They concluded that it might be ad- 
visable for engineering schools to postpone final selection of students until 
after the students have had a chance to take basic courses such as engineer- 
ing drawing and descriptive geometry, ** so that ability in spatial vis- 

ualization would be nearer its final plateau, and therefore a more effective 
predictor of success or failure in related studies" (p. 13) - 
■Whatever the explanation, the fact seems to be that, with the D^T, in 
particular, and with other batteries which have also been used in school 
validity studies, differential prediction of grades from subscores has not 
been very effective The best estimates of school grades for the most part 


* For clarification of some of the ideas m this paragraph, the writer is greatly in- 
debted to Dr Martin Hamburger, of New York University, who expressed them in a 
lecture to the Guidance Institute at Rutgers University, July, 1959 
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come from verbally loaded (and, at least in high school, numerically 
loaded) tests of the traditional academic aptitude type. 

INTRA-INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; SCATTER 
Although there has been in clinical 

research, and writing about the significance an m p ^ their 

ter or spread of an individual. sco«s "Jith this con- 

mean (see, for example, the demonstrated reliability 

cept in counseling psychology. Yet. in i,„1„„j,ts have greater justi- 

and validity of the tests --f • investiga- 

Ecation for doing studies of this ki - q significance can be 

tions could address themselves are su n,^ntal abilities, 

attached to a very uneven profile o Similarly svith interest in- 

as compared with a nearly straight- 1 P interpretations can be 

ventories, what genetic or descriptiv p ^ 

made of the fact that one person has a ^ has one or two extreme 

age, in a number of areas, whereas * | „ has almost no average 

scores and all the others average, and a 

scores but rather is characterized by extre ’ g j^j^h was there dis- 
In effect, we are returning to a topic >" 
cussed in terms of profile scoring as ® „hat is known regard- 
and which we now approach again, t .^|.j.^,j„dividual spreads of scores, 
ing interpretations to be made of given general 

The earlier discussion of Q-L scores is a sp 

, .. . .n. TTipaninc of scatter in the guid- 

Actually we know very little abou appeared, and 

ance and counseling use of tests, f ^ question wide open. 

their results have enough contradictions achievement-test profiles 

Tilton (1953) , for example, foun ‘ lij-ely to have the most 

of elementary school pupils, average below average had more 

even test profiles, and both above differences, however, was 

scatter among their scores. None of t rae p problem, using the 

very great. Snodgrass (i954=>' \ . -hat much of the unevenness 

parts of a mental ability test, and foun However, the 

within profiles can be due to unreiia i y jjjQj-g reliable than those of 
profiles of the bright pupils were foun to ^bat the profile un- 

either average or below average, and it was jq unreliability of 

evenness of the brighter children 'vas no ^ith different tests (the 

measurement. Somewhat different resu ts, jjjj^erent sample, were ob- 
dC£ and a Cooperative English test) an 

tained by Rausch (*948) ♦ He re^rt^ a g ^ although variability 

able subjects to have lower academic 
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was positively correlated with scores on the tests themselves, those scoring 
higher tending to have more variation 

Scatter on Interest Inventones 

In the area of interest measurement, no studies of scatter were found, 
except the normative data provided by Darley and Hagenah (1955) 
garding the frequency of occurrence of primary and secondary patterns on 
the Strong Based on a small number of cases observed during counseling 
the writer has hypothesized that, at least on the SVIB a profile with most 
of the scores down the middle — C+, B — , and B — , and very few C or A 
scores is most likely to be found with the client who is most unable to 
make an occupational choice, who reports that nothing really appeals 
strongly to him The Strong profile in effect may be saying the same thing, 
that there are no occupations (at least among those for which scoring 
scales are available) ivith whose members he has a marked identity of 
interests 

In such cases of middle-of the road profiles lacking more precise bases 
for interpretation clients have been told something like this 


Your interests are not very similar to those of people in any of the occupations 
or areas for which we have information This might mean seseral things it might 
be that you have a combination of likes and dislikes which is atypical as com 
pared with any of these groups but which might be similar to those of some 
occupations not represented here Or your interests may be more suitable for a 
spectaUied job which involves a combination of occupations and which is so rare 
as not to be considered an occupation unto itself as for example a writer or 
editor m some scientific or technical field whose interests are unlike those of 
either writers or scientists or technicians Or you might be one of those people 
of whom there are quite a few who just have no real differentiation of voca 
tional interests and who may never find a job that gives them a great deal of 
satisfaction and who gel their major satisfactions from other aspects of their lives 
— their families travel or recreational activities For such people choice of an 
occupation may be based mostly on factors other than their interests such as the 
salary working conditions pensions and so on Sometimes the choice between 
fairly different jobs may be almost a matter of tossing a com Finally there is the 
possibility (this especially for adolescents and young adults and most especially 
when the IM score is low) that your interest pattern has not crystallued and may 
yet do so In the latter case it would probably be helpful to get acquainted with 
and preferably to try out a variety of activities in the hope that latent interests 
might develop that way 


In individual cases the counselor may have additional data which lead 
him to emphasize one or another of these alternative interpretations For 

example when there is evidence of immaturity physical, emotional, or 

social — the last interpretation mentioned might be given greatest weight 
If, on the other hand, there is no evidence of immaturity and the indi 
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vidual has explored many fields in school and on jobs, one of the earlier 
interpretations might thereby be given additional support. 

DIFFERENTIAL PREDICTABILITY OF SUBGROUPS 
A few studies have appeared svhicl. highlight the 

bersofaparticulargroupare equally predmtableandt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a group in certain ways we can sometimes ra 

for at least some o£ its members. -wrifh ita enei- 

one such study (Frederihsen Mdvdl. .954) he^n .uh 
neering students who had taken the SV The Enrineer 

Comprehension Test and had completed one av- 

Key of the Strong, to select one of those they “"f „as 

erage grades in the freshman year. However, ''' Strong was 

divided into two parts, one whose Accountant average, 

above average an/ the other 

the correlations of the Engineer scale f . . began with as 

.a5.respeetively. Their m.erp«.auon»ndth..sw^^ 
a rationale for their study, so it isn t sec 8 , therefore likely to 

on the Accountant scale are more compu si lower Accountant 

study hard for o« their cou.es, ‘X"k^e/at those subjects 

scores are less compulsive and are continues, are therefore 

they enjoy more. The latter to affect the quality of 

more predictable because they permit t similar logic, another test 

their work more than do the compulsives. Wuh Vocabulary 


p.cuictable because they similar logic, another test 

their work more than do the compulsives. between Vocabulary 

of the same hypothesis was made, “‘"8 ‘ ' Reading Comprehension 

and Speed of Reading Scores on the I- P .nP-H score was low in re- 

Test as an index of compulsiveness (t the more compulsive). 

lation to their vocabulary score ^^'”8 grades of the noncompul- 
Again the hypothesis was ‘ than those of the compulsives, 

sives being more predictable from the _ , ;j,p.s labelling of the trait 
One need not accept Frederiksen an conclusion that one can use 

they called “compulsiveness" to _redictions for some people. In 

such a method to improve the quality P could just as well be con- 
ihe case of the reading scores, for e^mp e, vocabulary level 

eluded that those whose speed of reading erratic students, and, as a 

'vere simply inefficient readers, there ore ^j^eir two measure 

result, less predictable. In fact the aut each other, which makes it 

of “compulsiveness” correlated not at a w 

somewhat difficult to regard them as mea .j^gr sort on this topic. He 

Ghhelli (.956) has °rs there was practically a zero 

found first that, for a sample of wx» ^ri » ^ interest inventory 

correlation between Occupational L-eve s 
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(not the Strong) and a criterion oE success on the job. A test of tapping 
and dotting yielded a low correlation (.26) with the criterion. Neither 
measure alone (interest level or tapping and dotting) was much of a 
predictor of the criterion. However, Ghiselli noticed that for those with 
low Occupational Level scores, there tended to be more agreement be- 
tween their tapping and dotting scores and the criterion of job success. 
Therefore, a cross validation (fresh) sample was selected and divided into 
three groups on the basis of Aeir Occupational Level score. As hypothe- 
sized, the lowest third were the most predictable in terms of correlation 
between tapping and dotting score and the criterion (.66) , whereas for 
the three thirds combined, the correlation was about as low as it had 
been for his original sample (.22) - 

Ghiselli suggests that, if one is using these tests for selecting taxi drivers, 
"... a first elimination of applicants can be made by dropping out those 
individuals for whom prediction of job success by means of the selection 
test is likely to be poor. Then a second elimination can be made on the 
basis of the selection test, picking those individuals whose scores are high 
(p. 375) . Ghiselli does not offer much in the way of speculation regarding 
the psychology of this situation except to suggest that the job of taxi 
driver is at the semiskilled level and would not provide sufficient chal- 
lenge for those with higher ambitions. The latter people presumably are 
therefore less predictable on their jobs, because of motivational and other 
problems. Perhaps it can be hypothesized that men with higher-level in- 
terests who seek jobs as taxi drivers are not as well-integrated in total 
penonality as are those who seek employment at a level more nearly their 
level of aspiration The lower order of personal integration might itself 
make people less predictable, more erratic. 

A third example of differential predictability is reported'by^ McArthur 
(*954h) and McArthur and Stevens (1955) on the basis of still another 
kind of problem In studies at Harvard of the predictive validity of the 
SVIB, it was found that Harvard College students as a group were not as 
predictable as were the Stanford University samples which'^Strong has 
worked with (predictable in terms of entering the occupation in which 
they obtained high scores on the SVIB while in college)v Following up 
the proposition that the , . SVIB validly measured interests but that 
failure to predict what job a man would choose could be explained in 
terms of his making the choice on some basis other than interest" 
(P- 35^) > McArthur divided his sample into two groups — those who had 
gone to public high schools and those who had attended private prep 
schools As hypothesized, the public school boys were about as predictable 
(from SF/B scores to later occupational status) as were Strong’s Stanford 
samples But the prep school graduates were much less predictable. Mc- 
Arthur s explanation is that the latter group are in many cases choosing 
their vocations in response not so much to their actual interests as in 
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response to family expectations of what they will be. which are, in "the 
purest case." a choice among trustee, latvyer, or physicia . 

Implications of the Research 

These three studies exemplify what may be an 
the future use of tests. For now. not a great bejffered tlm p^^^^ 

ticing counselor along these lines. Even ^ insights. Certainly for 

may offer the clinical interpreter some helpful ^ 

counselors who have worked with indivi ua s w “ McArthur 

choice is quite different from Aeir ">easured m^ 
study should suggest that perhaps be understood 

which will help explain the j/the Freder.ksen and Melville 

in the total process of appraisal. Simi particular clients 

work may offer some insights j j„ f^eir achievements in 

whose interests do not seem to be rea 

different subjects, ^ ^^ccthJlities in this area 

For the research planner, there Those interested will 

for studies of both theoretical and app . .i nenects of the problem 
find some discussion of theoretical “'"f^of the "moderator 
in a paper by Saunders (» 955 ) ® " 

variable." 

OVERACHIEVEMENT AND UNDERACHIEVEMENT 

Despite the twenty-year int^al on'^Underachievemmt and 

can be added to Williamsons two ch p Not a great deal 

Overachievement in his 1939 How to ' ' eXreatmeuTin these 

has been learned since then about diagn those cases in which 

cases. Perhaps the major change is ^ ^ j^usal factors are im- 
atiitudes, emotional disturbances, an years about what is 

poriam, for a good ^eul has been leame^^^u^^ counseling." Changing of 
called "personal counseling, and a j oj-rmnizing of perceptions arc 
attitudes, changing of self-concept, an less rational than 

hnown now to involve processes far more 

'vere earlier recognized. been some recent 

As to the appraisal process m these .'.-|jnical hunches." Hoyt and 
research which confirms some of the earnc g^j^g^ce of the effects of 
Norman (1954) have, for example. lurms freshmen who were judged 
maladjustment; they found that those & among them higher 

by Ihcir AfMK profiles to be malaUju j,,^„ciiievement. As they 
incidence both of underachievement an j grades was smaller 

predicted, the correlation between abi itym McQuary and Truax 

lor tlie maladjusted than for "normal si • gj, locating 

(■955) developed an achievement scale for 
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twenty-four items which differentiated underachievers from oyerachiev- 
ers 3 Shaw and Grubb (1958) found that high school underachievers had 
higher scores on three different measures of hostility than did other stu- 
dents and concluded that hostility is a causal factor in underachievement. 
However, their data might just as well be interpreted the other way 
around, viz., that underachievers become hostile as a result of their failure 
to achieve. Still another bit of evidence comes from a study by Drasgow 
and McKenzie (1958) . Working from college transcripts, they separated 
from the others those which contained one A and one F and those with 
three or more A‘s and three or more D’s. It was found that the membeiy 
of b'oth of these subgroups (the erratic achievers) had a far greater inci- 
dence of abnormal MMPI profiles than did the other students. A similar 
correlation was found between being a dropout from college and having 
an abnormal MMPI profile All of these studies suggest that emotional 
factors influence the extent to which a person will achieve in accordance 
with his capabilities Especially noteworthy is the fact that maladjustment 
can lead either to underachievement or to overachievement- 

Several recent studies extend this idea and suggest further that under- 
achievement (and overachievement as well) is not a single syndrome but 
results from several different patterns. Gebhart and Hoyt (1958) » for f®' 
stance, dug into some of the psychodynamics involved, again with empha- 
sis on personality factors. They compared the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule (EPPS) of college freshmen whose first semester grades 
were lower than predicted by their test scores (underachievers) with those 
whose grades were higher than predicted (overachievers) . They found 
that the overachievers were significantly higher on needs for Achievement, 
Order, and Intraception, and significantly lower on Nurturance, Affili^* 
tion, and Change. They speculate that there may be a variety of per- 
sonality patterns associated with underachievement and overachievement. 
For overachievement, three patterns are hypothesized: (a) overachieve- 
ment resulting from the drive to compete (high Achievement score); (h) 
overachievement resulting from the drive to organize and plan (the Order 
score), and (c) overachieveraent resulting from intellectual curiosity (as 

* James D McKenue, Jr , Umversuy ol Maryland, has kindly furnished a draft copy 
of his Ph D dissertation completed in i960 at the University of Buffalo He tried to 
develop MMPI scales for overachievers and for underachievers Of seven such scales 
developed empirically for various ability groups, only one, for underachievement, held 
up in cross validation Esen with this one. the discnminaiion between underachievers 
and normal achievers was too limited to be of practical use He found also, like Hoyt 
and Norman, some evidence of greater anxiety among both the overachievers and the 
underachievers than among normal achievers As McKeniie suggests, the kinds of 
Items included in the MMPI may not be as sensitive as those on, say, the Edwards PPS 
to the personality factors which characterue ovcrachievers and underachievers This 
may be one reason that studies utilumg the Edwards have been more successful m 
discovering such personality factors, whereas the MMPI seems to give only a gross m 
dication of “maladjustment” of underadiieven or overachievers 
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achievere) It was also found m this study that underachievers studied 
fewer hours per week and worked for pay more hours per sveek than did 
overachievers 

The final study of personality factors in relation to scholastic achieve 
ment to be discussed here is that of Middleton and Guthrie (1959) Using 
an inventory with categories, like those of the EPPS, based on Murray s 
analysis of needs, they did a factor analysis of the scores of fourteen higher 
achieving and fourteen lov.er achieving students They tentatively identi 
fied five factors among the high achievers, which may be seen as patterns 
of achievement They found that there were (1) those for whom achieve 
ment appears to mean power and approval, (a) those for whom it means 
prestige and influence, (3) those for whom it is an expression of resentment 
and independence, (4) those for whom it is an expression of dependence, 
and (5) those for whom it is a ‘ hostile aggressive denial of tender socialized 
feelings ” Among the low achievers there were four factors, which they 
characterized as (1) preoccupation with pleasure, (2) extroversion in re 
lationships (3) need for disavowing social shortcomings, and (4) pre 
occupation with power and acceptance This study differs from the others 
m several ways Perhaps most important for our present purposes is that 
It made a somewhat finer breakdown of personality factors and sought to 
establish the reasons, in terms of personality dynamics, for some of the 
kinds of behavioral patterns Whether this approach is more valuable for 
counselors is a moot question On one hand, it may be sufficient to know 
that a students grades are suffering from his overactive social life and 
that he can now be helped to learn a better balanced regimen On the 
other hand, it may be necessary to identify the reasons for the overactivity 
(compensation for felt inadequacies or denial of hostile feelings) m order 
to attempt to remove the causes Perhaps the answer will be different for 
different clients Counselors will differ also as to the types of personality 
data which they seek for the purpose of getting clues and building hy 
pot eses to understand overachieving and underachieving students 
Confirmation of the concept of multiple causality of underachievement 
comes a so from very preliminary reports of a study of underachievers 
eing ron ucted m New York City public schools, in conjunction with 
Columbia University's School of Engineering Early impressions of some 
guidance workers associated with the project ts that there are a variety of 
causes of underachievcment and that tudtv.dual cases frequently involve 
a complex of causes ^ 


Finally, an important caution m all research and counseling regarding 

aAievement is highlighted in a Study by Krathwohl (1952) Through all 

the preceding discussion underach.evement and ovUch.evement have 
been treated as it they are general characteristics of people There has 
been an implication that one underachieves or overach.eves, or achieves 
normally, about the same in all his school subjects Krathwohl, however. 
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disCTepanCT between a student's score on a mathematics aptitude test an 
his score on a mathematics achievement test was predictive o£ later under- 
achievement in mathematics. Krathwohl labels the discrepancj lack of 
"industriousness”; this construct, however, as he points out in footnotes, 
is an arbitrary one on his part. The discrepancy between aptitude and 
achievement could just as well be labelled "maladjustment" or "under- 
development of skills.” The fact is that his approach yields only an indi- 
cation of degree of underachievement, but no inkling of causes. 

For appraisal of causes, one must collect additional data. Some of the 
research previously cited shows that personality inventories such as the 
MMPI and the EPPS may be helpful This approach, however, gets at 
only a few facets of causation. Williamson's analysis of the problem (i939) 
is still quite helpful, since he points out a number of factors which may 
be important in different cases. Besides those which have been identified 
in the studies of maladjustment and of needs, one important causative 
factor is lack of identification with school and its middle-class values (this 
may be a problem for an entire school population or at least for those 
from the lower class) . Also to be considered are deficiency in basic skills, 
such as reading or arithmetic, which may discourage even the student 
who wishes to do better work; here appraisal might be aided by the use 
of a battery of basic skills measures. Still another cause might be poor 
study habits; some of the special inventories may be helpful here. 

For the most part, with both overachievement and underachievement, 
the appraisal procedures are primarily clinical in nature, although in- 
creasingly the data are becoming available for making more mechanical 
the first step, that of deciding that there is a deviation in achievement 
from what is normally expected (Descriptive interpretation) . One extra 
precaution need be taken. Since verbal intelligence tests (such as Otis or 
Henmon Nelson) correlate very highly with achievement tests (Coleman 
and Ward, 1956) , the former may not tell much more about a person’s 
potentialities than the latter. In many cases, a better measure of general 
ability would be a nonverbal (or at least less verbal) test, such as the 
Large Thorndike Non-Verbal, CTMM Non Language, and nonverbal 
portions of the multifactor tests of mental ability. 

Further appraisal procedures (largely Genetic) begin with the percep- 
tions and opinions of the student himself and of others who are involved 
— teachers in particular. There follows an examination of existing test 


and other data, and the use of new tests as necessary to provide informa 
tion about aptitudes, interests, personality adjustment, and personality 
needs It may also be valuable to compare standardized achievement tests 
with teachers’ grades, in cases where it is suspected that the student knows 
more, or less, than he gets credit for. As developed in the case of Robert 
Martin (Chapter 11), there may be underlestmg involved as well as, or 
instead of, overachievement: The person’s achievement may be a more 
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accurate measure than his test scores of his comfortable 
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tion between interests and achievement, and even between aptitudes and 
achievement, is attenuated 

Restnctmg our discussion then to interests as measured by imentories, 
and to aptitudes and general mental abilities as measured by tests, what 
are some of the factors which interfere with their complete agreement? 
First, drawing hea\ily on Darley and Hagenah, who in turn have built 
upon the thinking of Strong, Frjer, Carter, Bordin, Super, and others, 
what are the reasons for expecting agreement between measured interests 
and abilities? There are several theories regarding the development of 
interests, and they all seem to give abilities an important role in the proc 
ess In one theory, interests develop as a result of successful experiences, 
clearly, then, people should develop their strongest interests in the areas 
in which they ha\e their best abilities Another theory sees vocational 
interests developing as a v\ay of life through which the individual satisfies 
his needs (for status, service to others, aggressiveness) However, the way 
of life is satisfactory only so long as the individual can attain at least 
minimal success, and this requires certain abilities A third approach 
emphasues self<oncept, with the individual inaeasingly seeing himself 
as functioning most effectively, and with greatest satisfaction to himself, 
m a particular vocational role Here too abilities are important, since they 
are a vital part of the self<oncept, at least to the extent that the indi 
vidual has realistic perceptions of his abilities 
In all theories then, there appears to be an important assoaation be- 
tween abilities and interests, and we return therefore to the earlier ques- 
tion }Vhat are some of the factors which interfere with complete congru 
ence between abilities and interests? 

1 One such factor is the inBuence upon measured interests of family 
and social valuer For a long time, our cultural values have influenced 
young people to show interest in white collar activities and in high level 
activities as a result of the prestige associated vMth both Although these 
same cultural values may also influence the development of abilities 
(through greater emphasis m school and elsev%here) , the latter appear to 
be less flexible and more limited by heredity and constitution 

2 A single ability can find outlets in a variety of occupations Thus 
spatial visualization ability can be used in semiskilled or skilled me- 
chanical jobs but It can also be used m sculpture dentistry, and engineer 
ing On the Strong VIB, interests appropriate to mechanical occupations 
would appear in Group IV, those for sculpture and dentistry in Group I, 
and engineering in Group II On the Kuder, we can expect a different 
pattern for each of these occupations among the ten scales, with some 
overlap perhaps in the Mechanical and Artistic areas As a result spatial 
abilit) tests might show no clear cut relation to measured interests 

3 A single occupation offers possibilities for success to people uith a 
variety of abilities A group of insurance salesmen maj show equal degrees 
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o£ measured mterests in selling in general and 
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aptitude which, though hts highest aptitude, may still not be very high as 
compared with other people. In a correlational study, such a person might 
contribute to reducing the coefficient of correlation between interests and 
aptitudes. 

There is in fact some evidence that this phenomenon does operate. 
Wesley, Corey, and Stewart (1950) designed a study in which college 
students took the Kuder and seven different tests of aptitude and achieve- 
ment, each intended to measure an ability closely related to one of the 
Kuder scales. (Persuasive and Social Service scales of the Kuder were not 
used because of lack of adequate tests of ability in those areas) . The 
customary zero-order coefficient of correlation was computed between 
each ability test and the corresponding Kuder scale. In addition, intra- 
individual correlations were computed; for this purpose a person’s score 
on an ability test was expressed by the deviation of that score from his own 
mean score on all seven ability tests Since the Kuder is a forced-choice 
inventory, its scores are already in intra individual form and so could be 
used without further transformation. Coefficients of correlation were then 
computed between these own-mean ability scores and the Kuder scores. 
Table 13 a is reproduced here as it appears in their report. In several of 


Table 13.2. Correlations Between Interest and Ability Based on 
Deviations from Group and from Individual Means 


Vocahonal 

Area 

Group Means 

N* T 

Individual Means 

N* T 

Mechanical 

13* 


126 

.50 

Computational 



112 

•47 

Scientific 

126 



•55 

Artistic 

13* 

•*9 

127 

.31 

Literary 

*25 

•47 


.68 

Musical 

122 




Clencal 

152 

07 

*25 

•33 

Mean 


.30 


•42 


• The sue of N in each case dqiended on the number of subjects for whom necessary 
data were available * 


Souaa 'Vesl^, Cor^, and Stewart, 1950- p 195 By permission of the American 
Ps)chological Assoaation. r / r 

the areas, there was a noticeable increase in correlation by the intra- 
individual method. The mean coefficients of .30 and .42, respectively, dif- 
fered significantly. As an additional test, each person's Kuder scores were 
ranked from one to seven, as were his ability test scores, and a rank-order 
correlation computed for each individual. The individual correlations 
ranged from — 57 to 4-1.00, with a mean of -f.46; this value was also sig- 
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nificanUy higher than the value cl 30 

"group mean" correlations. These authors => see- 
the data in an ellort to find out why some in ‘ , others so little, 

ment between interesu and the corr^^n '"5 “ ' ' nd personality adjust- 
Measures of general mental ability (Army p ) interest-ability con- 
ment (MMPI) showed hardly any relationship with interest ab.l. y 

. , A studv that the deviations- 

It would seem from the 1 \ esley. an ’ g^gements betw'een in- 

Irom-individuahmean approach helps to 1 research here, 

terests and abilities. There is also a promisi g associated with con- 
particularly in furtlier pursuit of possi ^dividual’s interests and 
gruence and with discrepancy betwe correlations between 

abilities. It might be hypothesired for ^>mp 

a penon’s relative interests and nis re Another illustrative 

cases with the best level of personality integm interests and abilities 
hypothesis is this; that the nVine of the individual’s 

will be found in those cases in whim system. At least in 

abilities is in closest agreement with his aim y valuable to do case 
the early stages of research in this area, > ^ individuals: insights 

studies of congruent as compared wit , .jT-.uips might be obtained 
regarding the dynamics of interest-abdity r as well as being 
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Implications for the Counselor’s Use of between measured 

One obvious implication is that lack of ^ ^ fairly large number 

interests and aptitudes-abiliiies is to be . gyidence of the in- 

of cases and is not to be considered as pnma facie 
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factors emphasized by current theones ^ other needs of the indi- 
between interests and abilities: fami y pr . disturbances, and lack 

vidual which conflict with his inter«^» cm individual is rela- 

experience in utilizing certain abilities correct, but 
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'viih others it may be that the best . without expecting *at 

dividual be aware of the reasons for is abilities more nearly in me 
*ese will be modified to bring interests and ab.l.t 

V'ith each other. ,,:„Ie vocational outlets tor any 

Third, realization that there are functioning with.n any 

Biven ability and that there are multiple y there is 

wcupation. should reassure both "d abilities. The boy with 

“nsiderable discrepancy between ,chievement but low interest 

=> high level of matLmatical and saentific achie 
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in these areas and high interest in dealing wth people has possibilities o£ 
interesting and remunerathe jobs of an administrative, sales, or teaching 
nature in a scientific-technical setting. The man, like Ralph Santaro in 
Chapter ii, svith better-than-average mechanical aptitudes but esen 
stronger interests in sales can find, as Ralph did, an area of selling in 
•which some mechanical competence could be of value. In some cases 
where there are serious contradictions and conflicts, the plan developed 
will be a compromise between occupational choices appropriate for the 
person’s abilities and those appropriate for his interests. In many cases, 
however, it may be more of a synthesis (Super, 1957a) of various facets of 
an individual’s total make-up. The difference between these terms 
compromise and synthesis — is not as slight as it may seem; it may be of 
real help to a client to see that he is building a complex whole different 
from any of the parts alone, rather than having to give up one part for 
another. 


INTERESTS AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Much of the discussion in the preceding section is applicable here, but 
there are some additional points to be made. First, to define this particular 
topic: achievement as us^ here represents more specific learnings than 
aptitudes and abilities. It means especially those knowledges, skills, and 
understandings W'hich result from particular courses in school and from 
training and apprenticeship programs in particular occupations (though 
these are usually labelled proficiency) . These learnings are not readily 
acquired without specific school or out-of school experiences with a par- 
ticular subject matter, as contrasted with the more basic aptitudes and 
mental abilities, which can be developed to their levels of potentiality 
through a variety of less specific life experiences. 

One point to be made here is that, in counseling, the interest achieve- 
ment connection is a two-way track. That is, we use measured (and 
expressed) interests as one of the elements in helping an individual to 
decide in which direcuon to channel his future achievements. But we also 
can use past adiievemenis (as evidenced in school grades, standardized 
tests, and the individual's own perception of w’hat he has done well) as 
an index of interests. Those things whidi the individual has done best 
in the past are probably things in whidi he had greater interest than 
those things in which he did not do as well. This does not contradict 
comments made earlier regarding a tendency of many students to exert 
extra efforts even in courses they don’t like, in order to keep up their 
grades Strong (1943) hypothesized, and Frandsen (1947) has offered 
some supporting evidence, that interests will probably correlate better 
vrith achievement when achievement in an area is measured over a long 
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period 0/ lime, say, the average o£ grades for a number of courses rather 

than for only one course. , tr» 

There have been some efforts, of an inconduMve nature Pr« "t to 
develop interest tests rather than inventories, in w uc an 
achievemenu in an area can be used to tap his ^ 

Super and Roper (1941) developed a ‘“Unique ■>’ 

film on nursing was shown to a group and t ^ftprward was 

the film, as measured by an achievement test ‘Tg^tre' 

used as an index of interest. Another approach is too Greenes 

Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test. gjght areas, such as 
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that high school and college students have °PP° through reading 
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remembered the most words in the areas o gr interest lead to 

This is a knotty problem ""herf h arfmeraction here of 

learning, or learning to interest? , ^neous factors in addition, 

interests and aptitudes, and of a number o Profile might have 

Joe Jones's highest score on the Michigan time 

resulted from his m(er«t in that area, and 'herofore from thejr 
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subjects (one known to be a stimulating and effective teacher, another 
dull and ineffective) An agency counselor might find hints in a ques 
tionnaire used with applicants, perhaps in a statement about leisure time 
activities, or about parental ambitions Then, using the interview to try 
out hypotheses, the counselor might gain further insights which lead to a 
dynamic description of the operation m that particular person of each o 
the elements interests, aptitudes stimulating teachers, and other factors 


Interests as Predictors of Status Rather than Success 

The evidence has been marshalled elsewhere (Darley and Hagenah, 
1955 Super, 1949 Strong. 1955), and the conclusion seems clear Interest 
inventories are better established as predictors of the field the person wil 
enter than of the degree of success he will enjoy within that field This 
conclusion is particularly applicable to the Strong VIB, since so much of 
the research on which the conclusion is based was done with that instru 
ment An individual s SVIB profile at the age of about 17, and thereafter, 
IS a pretty dependable index of what he will be doing ten and twenty 
years later Hov) he will do as compared with his peers in that field is not 
very predictable The rationale seems to be this People tend to enter 
occupations for which their interests are appropriate (at least for the 
higher level occupations on which most of this research has been done), 
but once in the occupation, factors other than interests seem to be more 
important However, at this writing the factors influencing success, espe 
cially in these higher level occupations, have eluded scientific detection 
One of the major obstacles in the way of further progress in this area of 
research is the near impossibility of locating criteria of success in these 
occupations Does one identify the most successful teacher, attorney, 
physician, business executive or chemist by his income, by what his 
students clients patients or customers say about the quality of his work, 
by judgments of his professional associates (few of whom can have actually 
observed him at work) , or by any other of the presently available criteria? 
Hardly, each of these is much too sensitive to extraneous factors of geog 
raphy, luck, slickness of manner, and others which may be quite irrelevant 
to the accomplishment of the basic functions and duties of the job 

For these reasons and others, we can say to clients, “Your interests are 
most similar to those of people m Field X, this doesn t mean that you are 
assured of success in this field, but people with interests like yours usually 
enter these occupations rather than others, and tend to stay in them rather 
than change to other occupations We can infer, though this is not as well 
established by research, that you would find your colleagues congenial 
company, since they would share your interests to such an extent, and we 
can infer that you would be satisfied m your work, since most people m 
the field are ’ 

Although some would reject the use of interest inventories completely. 
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student has developed in high school. He cites data from a “large mid- 
western state university” in whose 1957 entering class were 188 students 
who were in the top 25 per cent on the College Qualification Tests but in 
the lowest quarter of their high school class. More than half of these 
attained an average of C or better during their first semester in college. 
An additional 314 freshmen in this same class were in the top quarter on 
the College Qualification Test but in the third fourth of the high school 
class, of this group three fourths earned a C average or better. If being 
in the upper half of the high school class had been a requirement for ad- 
mission to college, here are some 300 students who would have been 
denied admission, who, it turns out, did succeed at least in attaining a 
C average High school and college counselors can add many cases to 
these and can document them as to the factors which were responsible 
for greater effectheness in college than in high school — the student who 
suddenly realizes how important college is as preparation for the goals 
he holds, the student who improves his study habits or who gets remedial 
work in reading or other areas. 

It seems likely, however, that only a minority of students who did 
poorly in high school and have higher scores on aptitude tests will main- 
tain a solid level of success in college (Wesman’s data are for one semester 
only; some of these students might have regressed once they had overcome 
the hurdle of the first semester and thus earned the right to stay in col 
lege) . From the vantage point of a college admissions officer, the number 
of successes is seen as only one cell in the expectancy table: for almost 
every one of Wesman’s subjects in the lowest fourth of his high school 
class who achieved a C average in the first semester in college, there is one 
person who failed to master even this minimum hurdle. From the point 
of view of the college, this may be too high a price to pay. From the point 
of view of many college instructors also, it is not especially appealing to 
know that of one identifiable segment of a class, half are almost sure to 
fail The picture is even less attractive when we take note of the fact that 
often the poorer students enter the less competitive programs in college, 
in which success is not measured on precisely the same scale as in the 
others. Further, the presence in his class of many such students sometimes 
leads the conscientious instructor to exert extra efforts on their part- 
efforts which are not then available to other students. Finally, many 
teachers will tend to "mark by the curve," whether they believe in this 
approach or not, when they have large numbers of such students. 

One’s leanings regarding this issue probably will hinge largely on his 
identification and goals, for counselors whose major concern is with indi- 
vidual students and who feel their major goal is providing each one 
assistance m becoming whatever he is capable of and wishes to become, 
the "rescue” function will be important Such counselors will find it use- 
ful to include in their test libraries, for at least special cases, tests of an 
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curricular content are so great that it is not possible to consider high 
school grades an adequate indication of a graduate’s attainments com- 
pared with those of others in the country. Some college admissions officers 
use rank in class as an improvement over straight numerical average; 
some go further and adjust the averages of students from different schools, 
adding points to some and deducting from others in order to make them 
comparable (although this is usually done sub rosa to avoid repercus- 
sions) . Many feel that the most defensible approach is to require the same 
achievement tests of all applicants, thereby at least knowing what level 
and type of achievement is represented by a given score. 

Conclusion 

This debate will undoubtedly continue, and we may see the pendulum 
swing first in one and then the other direction. At this writing, the achieve- 
ment emphasis seems to be in the ascendance. The abandonment by the 
Cooperative Test Division of the Educational Testing Service of the ACE 
and its replacement by the School and College Aptitude Tests is a major 
example of this trend Even the Psychological Corporation, whose policies 
seem to represent an aptitude point of view, made their College Qualifi' 
cation Test heavily achievement in content. From the evidence currently 
available, it would seem reasonable that, for high school students as a total 
group, the newer tests should yield a somewhat higher level of predictive 
validity in relation to later success in college. 

Counselors, however, are concerned primarily with students as individ- 
uals For those individuals who have worked at approximately their level 
of capability, the achievement measure should be adequate (although it 
may add little or nothing to the information already available from 
standardized achievement tests used in the school) . For those individuals 
who have not worked up to capacity, it is often necessary to include a 
college aptitude measure that is less dependent on specific learning in 
high school courses This is not to say that a test labelled "college apti- 
tude” must always be used in such cases. A raultifactor battery that was 
given fairly recently and that has a high enough ceiling may provide 
enough information for these purposes 

It may be well to note that a similar situation exists in connection with 
appraisal of students who have achieved at a level higher than their 
“normal" level of expectation. As in the case of Robert Martin (Chapter 
ii) , such a student would be wise to plan his post-high school education 
in the light of information from both achievement and aptitude kinds of 
tests He might, for example, set his sights at a level between the two 
scores, reasoning that overachievement in college will probably be more 
difficult to maintain than it was in high school. For such a student, the 
achievement type of college aptitude test may provide an overestimate of 
his chances in college. 
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tables in the report but rather are excerpts Table 13 3 is excerpted from 
one of the tables in the report and sho\\s the proportions of male students 


Table 13 3 Proportions of Students at Each of Eight Colleges with Various 
SAT V Scores Who Make C or Better Their First Quarter 


SATV 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

Score 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

750 

98 

97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

700 

96 

95 

99 

98 

99 

99 

93 

99 

650 

93 

90 

99 

95 

98 

99 

88 

98 

600 

87 

82 

96 

9» 

95 

99 

81 

95 

550 

80 

75 

9» 

86 

90 

98 

73 

91 

500 

69 

63 

82 

77 

79 

94 

63 

84 

450 

57 

50 

7‘ 

66 

68 

86 

52 

74 

400 

44 

39 

56 

54 

50 

75 

42 

6s 

350 

32 

27 

40 

43 

37 

55 

3» 

50 

300 

21 

18 

26 

32 

21 

36 

22 

37 

250 

»S 

12 

»5 

21 

10 

>9 

15 

25 


Source Regents University System of Georgia 1958 By permission 


Table 13 4 Regression Formulas for Predicting Grades in Eight Colleges 
from SAT V and SAT M Scores and High School Average 

College Formula Best 


042 (SAT V) +028 (SAT M) + 669(HSA) +25833 9 5 

0059 (SAT V) + 0050 (SAT M) + 0734 (HSA) - 761 1 39 

036 (SAT V) + 024 (SAT M) +457 (HSA) -16290 71 

035(SATV) + oo8(SATM) + 542 (HSA) —39547 75 

0024 (SAT V) + 0027 (SAT M) + 0214 (CR) • — 221 55 

047 (SAT V) + 014 (SAT M) 4- 049 (HSA) — 2 939 5® 

021 (SAT V) + 033 (SAT M) +342 (HSA) -13138 75 

0030 (SAT V) + 0024 (SAT M) + 0244 (HSA) — 62 67 


instead of High School Average 

ah directly comparable with each other since these eight 
sch<»r of numbering systems for college grades and for high 


Souses Ibid 


With various SAT Verbal scores who made C or better average in their 
irst quarter in college At College A a student with SAT V score of 500 
has 69 chances m too of attaining an average of C or better At College F, 
he would hate 94 chances m 100 of attaining a C or better average 
Table 13 4 is excerpted from another table m the report and shows the 
regression formulas developed for these same colleges for predicting 
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Table 13 5 Percentile Distributions of Scores of Entenng 
Male Freshmen at Colleges D and E 


SATM 

College D College E 


SATV 

College D College E 





98 

97 
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99 

95 

q6 

560 579 

99 


95 
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97 

98 

88 

92 
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97 

96 

85 

86 

500-519 

96 

95 




92 

82 

80 

480-499 

95 

75 

74 

460-479 

92 

89 

68 

69 

440-459 

86 

86 

6z 

62 

420 439 

80 

80 

52 

5> 

400-4 ig 

76 

69 


880 399 

70 

60 

4t 

32 

43 

36 

360 879 

63 

5® 

25 

30 

340 359 

55 

40 

»9 

23 

320-339 

44 

3* 

11 

16 

300-319 

32 

21 





»3 

7 

8 

280-299 

23 

2 
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260-279 

15 

8 

1 


240 259 

8 

3 




S20-239 3 
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more weight (0027) than SAT-V (.0024).*® Yet the student bodies oE 
these two colleges, as can be seen in Table 13 5, also excerpted from data 
in the report, are not very different in their distribution of SAT-V and 
SAT-M scores As Davis points out {1959) , it is necessary to know not only 
the student’s relative standing on tests and other measures, but also the 
relative importance of each measure as a predictor at each college. Being 
high on a test, as compared with students at a particular college, is in 
Itself not enough information to conclude that the person has better than 
average chances of doing well there. For this purpose, it is necessary to 
have information of the nature included in Tables 13 3 and 13 4. 

The discussion just preceding hearkens back to some of the bridges of 
Chapter 8 Data of the kind shown in Table 13 5 are of the Norm Bridge 
type (except for the correlation coefficients) , whereas data in the other 
two tables are of the Regression Bridge type 
Davis also points out a number of other subtleties in his data. For ex* 
ample, at three of the colleges there is almost identical correlation be- 
tween Si4T-F and grades, and at all three a score of 400 is exceeded by 
similar percentages of the freshman class. Yet, the chances of attaining 
satisfactory grades m the first quarter with an SAT-V score of 400 is quite 
different In one college it is 80 m 100, in the second 73 in 100, and in the 
third 42 in 100. The difference is in attrition rates. The faculty at the 
third college had a higher cutoff point for failure 
Perhaps enough has been said to make the point, clearly one cannot 
characterize a student as “college material” without a good deal of further 
qualification As if this were not enough, norms and correlations become 
outdated As Davis points out, when a college sustains a 40 per cent in 
crease in applications and the loss of a dormitory by fire, a score on the 
SAT which one year is at the 80th percentile for that college drops the 
following year to below the 50th percentile 


” Simplified regression equations and more convenient tables were used in the most 
recent publication of this same body, the Office of Testing and Guidance of the Uni 
versity System of Georgia (Hills, Franz, and Emory. 1959) . For example, a regression 
equation which in lU original form read “x>*4V + oiqM a. fiaSHSA 4- *8 788” was 
reduced to ‘V + M 4. aeHSA” with very bule loss of predictive accuracy 
Another recent publicaUon (Carlson and Fullmer. 1959) presents college predicuve 
dat^f this kind in the form both of tobies and graphs One of these graphs is repro 
duced m Figure 75 or or 
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groups, of occupations, of schools and colleges, of adjustment and mal- 
adjustments of various kinds, and, of course, of the tests he uses 

There are, however, large differences among counselors m the extent 
to which they invite clients to share with them in examining the raw test 
data and inferring therefrom predictions, conclusions, and recommenda 
tions At one extreme there are probably some counselors who take little 
responsibility for interpreting tests beyond scoring them and converting 
the scores to percentiles or another form and then turning these over to 
their clients to interpret This practice cannot be justified solely as a 
timesaver, but only if based on a purposeful, carefully thought through 
plan of procedure in which the counselor emphasizes client participation 
for Its learning values However, test interpretation is more than a matter 
of their ‘ meaning to the client ” There is a body of knowledge regarding 
tests that forms a very major element of the process of interpretation this 
knowledge, and the skills necessary for its application are the counselor s 
important contribution, and interpretation without them is dangerously 
unprofessional 

Schools sometimes tend to neglect the counselor s responsibilities for lest 
interpretation It is not unheard of for students m high schools to take 
tests and inventories in homerooms, to score them and prepare their own 
profiles, and then to be given only the most general interpretations in a 
group and frequently under the supervision of a teacher with little or 
no training in measurement This son of thing may sometimes be en 
couraged by using the package programs, in which answer sheets are 
shipped to the test publisher or distributor, who scores them and sends 
multiple copies of each pupil s profile back to the school In some m 
stances copies go to classroom teachers, presumably with the assumption 
that all teachers are qualified to interpret the results Even more ap 
palling, some schools turn over a copy of the profile to the student, asking 
that he take it to his parents for their interpretation 
In college counseling bureaus in vocational guidance agencies, and m 
some other settings, it is more likely that the counselor has spent at least 
some minutes, perhaps an hour or more, studying an individual s test 
scores Whichever the situation, and however detailed, complex, and 
eep level are the interpretations, the counselor now is ready for the next 
phase in which he will try to communicate to someone (client, teacher, 
parent) the results themselves or his interpretations thereof or recom 
mendations based on them This is then a process of communication to 
which we now address ourselves Though we examine the reporting 
process separately from the other aspects of testing— selection, admmistra 
lion, and interpretation— it is of course integral with all As we selected 
our tests, administered them, and interpreted the results we kept remind 
ing ourselves of the purposes for which the tests were being used, these 
reach a focal point at the time that our findings are communicated to the 
people concerned 
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interview He may expect to pe™nal matters 

responses of a person -tvho is struggling \ F In addition to his 

-anxiety, defensiveness, under ^ ' h the counselor 

tkills as an interpreter, of which few of us dus 

must have the skills required m the face to face counseling 

>s no small order . . „„ii ...rvev some of the 

In this chapter and the two which follow Endings to van 

'ariety of methods by which counselors (^^view for reporting to 

uus people Greatest stress is on the use o j^^^^ds of 

counselees and their parents Brief treatme professional 

report, such as graphic devices, and written rep 

persons As with the topic of Test Selection, w other First we 

and research, on the one hand, and with published research on 

^nst see how much direction can be obtaine r values of various 

the value of test reporting in general and on t e 
tnethods of reporting 

RESEARCH ON TEST REFORTIN ^ ^ 

Although there are a number of relevant impossible to 

to isolate particular elements of the popular design, for 

^nois which was responsible for the resu ‘ ^ ,est results are 

instance, subjects who have received oral ^^^j^dge the) have about 

Inter followed up to see how much increase show, one 

Ibemsdves I£ they seem not to have earne However, .t 

“'Silt conclude that the counselor failed direatemng for them to 

"light also be that the interpretations vvere ,n,er 

“'rept, or that the • facts ’ represented by 1 1 reporting was 

Pretations were inaccurate, or that the vv lo ^dcquatel) motivated to 
* "nue of time because the subjects vvere not adcq 
these things about tbemsel'cs 
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If, on the other hand, subjects do show, after test reporting, self* 
perceptions similar to those which the counselor has tried to con\ey, this 
could be an indication of mere parroting, rather than of meaningful and 
persisting learning. Related to this is the esidence, from recent studies of 
gullibility, that people may accept uncritically a report about themselves, 
perhaps because it came from a psychologist or because it was based on 
a test or inventory. Forer (1949) demonstrated the gullibility effect with 
a group of students, who were given identical generalized personality 
sketches (drawn from dream books and astrological charts) , which they 
were told were individual interpretations based on the instructor’s scoring 
of an interest blank they had filled out. They all accepted the sketches as 
accurate descriptions of themselves (without realizing that everyone else 
in the class had exactly the same sketch) . It may be that these subjects 
were not nearly so gullible, but were acting in accordance with a fairly 
widespread student code of behavior, which is to agree with the in- 
structor when in doubt (and even sometimes when not!) . However, Stag- 
ner (1958) had very similar results in using an adaptation of Forer’s 
method with a group of personnel managers who were attending a con- 
ference. Fifty per cent of these subjects said that their “personal" inter- 
pretations were “amazingly accurate," 40 per cent rated them “rather 
good," and 10 per cent “about half and half." Nobody selected the cate- 
gories "more wrong than right" or “almost entirely wrong.” ^Vith another 
group, this time composed of industrial supervisors, 37 per cent chose 
"amazingly accurate" and 44 per cent "rather good." So this phenomenon 
does not appear to be peculiar to college students. In fact, Stagner found 
that a group of students with whom he tried his method were less accept- 
ing than the personnel men; 25 per cent of the students chose “amazingly 
accurate," and 37 per cent “rather good." 

There are other methodological problems; most studies include only very 
short terra follow-ups. Even if counselees do seem to leam things about 
themselves, shortterm follow-ups do not reveal how enduring the learn- 
ing IS or how effective it is in changing the individual’s reality orientation 
and his plans (Hobbs and Seeman, 1955) • To mention just one problem, 
ew studies have included adequate provisions in their design or in 
statisdcal treatment of the data for controlling the variety of elements in- 
volved— the test interpretations themselves, interpretations of other data, 
the counselor himself and his competency, and other facets of the inier- 
view.i 

For the reasons mentioned above, despite the fair number of studies 
now in the literature, few positive conclusions are available for the guid- 
ance of counselors Let us see. however, what has been done. 


>A mu* more extensne treatment o£ these and other problems in the evaluauon 
of counseling is found in Chapter is of Tyler (1953) . 
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Studies of the General Effectiveness of Test Reporting 
With Self-Ratings as the Criterion 

Several researchers have sought to measure ° J a'^^ment 

tcc-to o TTif^mr element is followed by greats 


^searchers have sought to measure e agreement 

>cu..g ^wnh tests as a major element) is followe y 1954: 

between the individual’s self-rating an is ,g5g; singer 

Proehlich, 1957; Johnson. 1953: * 95 • additional study 

and Stefflre, 1954; Torrance, 1954: wrigh . 9571 ,;„ts remembered 

attempted to measure simply the . " ■ I" general, 

their test scores as told to them (Froehhch an . ■' [;£ expectations of 

the results furnish little evidence for our more opt.mtst.c exp 
the influence of test information on seK-eoncep ^,gj3) _ ^ho 

Among the more positive findings ar clients before, immedi- 

administered a self-rating form to one u .. -elf-ratings of their 
ately after, and one month after counse ing- ^ ,vith the coun- 

aptitudes, interests, and personality traits j.g5„]ts. There were signi- 
selor’s ratings, which were based largely ^ subjects also showed 
firant increases in accuracy of self-ratings, an estimates. The 

pins in their ratings of certainty regar ' a followed by interests 
largest gains in self-knowledge were for I® between accuracy of self- 
and then personality. In general, cow a 1 about those estimates 

estimates and the degree of certainty the P®', client’s expressed cer- 

ws very low. This led to the . is no reason to assume 

•ainty about his abilities or other charac e consideration is 

•hat no tests are needed. One fact to e no , for counseling, 

lhat the subjects of this study were voluntan ■(j^.e results of some 

It will later be suggested that one cause o sample, one about 

“1 the other studies may be their use o a , jpc self-learning, 

"hom it cannot be assumed that they are period (six mont is) 

Betdie (1954) used a somewhat longer ^ ^ control group ol 

"tth a group of college freshmen, ^ eriod (s 

hudents who had had no counseling during 1 in auv....-.-, - 

randomly assigned to experimental and co b ^ ratings 

mmputed correlations between the actti.a nf one quarter 

ptiortft.-^.. n ..«,i eM-ond. sclf-mtmgs - ^ correlations 


a ns-vviv-w*. w-.--- epii-reierraia — 

“‘ai the subjects oE this study were voluntan results of some 

will later be suggested that one cause o sample, one about 

the other studies may be their use o a , seU-learning. 

whom it cannot be assumed that they arc ^ period (six mont is) 

Berdie (1954) used a somewhat longer ^ ^ control group of 

"uh a group of college freshmen, period (students had been 

hudents who had had no counseling ? croups in advance) . He 

randomly assigned to experimental and co b ^ ratings 

mmputed correlations between the actii.a one quarter 

P'lor to any counseling, and, second, sc ” ‘ ^ moderate correlations 

“llcgc. He found, first, that there , ^5 ralid. rather limited 

hthcr time, indicating, if the tests are acc p compared with 

Inowlcdgc on the part of students as ° characteristic, among 1 10s 

"*crs. Secondly, he found essentially o" ' improicil signifi- 

on which the counseled (“P'""’.'"' ‘'ceing "i'h 
!^»y more than did the control group tlic areas ot the 

]^U "a, in estimates of ranking of inter on increase m agt 

'B. where men in the experimental grot p 
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changed their fields of study, but frotn the 

years later, he concluded.that the self estimates i changes in 

ity. It would appear that>as f little permanence, 

expressed self concept may represent litt p vnune as high 

L one of the rar'e published studies --J.^Xfi^ctiven^esro! indivfd- 
school age, Froehlich (1957) reports v<=ry rated themselves 

ual counseling which included test repor 1 g. during which the 

at the beginning and end of a “ Jperienced counselors, each 

experimental subjects received counsel! g y P in 

ol whom used his own preferred methods. 7 '''=’^^ , iects. 

accuracy o£ self-ratings for either expenmenta or ^ . pfoup report- 

WrigL (1957) adLd a further dimension by f romrol 

ing of test results with individual . nost-test ratings. The 

group which received no report between trith individuals; 

group method utilized techniques similar to limitations and 

There was a general discussion of tests an ‘ 7 ‘ .155. then each person 

an explanation of the meaning of norms an P quintiles. Finally, 

received a slip of paper containing his own ashed and 

there was a discussion period during which q Both counseled 

iluring which illustrative interpretations ™ gains from pre- 

poups-individually and •'multiply"— other cri- 
inventory to post-inventory in the accuracy o _ noncounseled 

tcria. Both groups had significantly 8 ‘^®^**'^ 7 ^.(f.rences between individ- 
control group, but there were no significan 

“al and multiple counseling methods. of reporting was also 

A comparison of individual and Sroup^me^^^^^^ groups which IVright 
niade by 
hacl—i 


parison of individual ana gru y ,i-_pp groups which >Vrigiu 
, Lallas (1956) . In addition , a") counseling, and con- 

individual counseling, group (or 1 jjcrs received first a 

'to'— Lallas had a fourth group each of w i . .j^.ijiual interview. His 
Poup interpretation of test results and t en a development, 

eleventh grade subjects took the Iowa Tests o lUoir rank in the 'ori- 
I’clore and after taking this battery they their estimates. The 

ous suhtests and also their degree of ,^.cre found with indi- 

pcatest improvements in accuracy of selfcs 1 ‘ Somewhat less 

jnlual counseling and group-plus-indi'i ua reporting, but all 

'mproveraent was shown by those Irlaicr improvement ihan 

^ ircc experimental groups 
control 


school students. Froehlich 

no. possible .oclcermme 

rcmcasuic, i.- •• - ,,^i Vtoiip. Inaw”- 

'"Ses in seUKtslimatc, nor did they use a “"raders Tememlierrit their 

"'S'l simply tcslctl the exicitl to winch nil p,® „,onlbs after Itavtng 

He.,lev on ,he DWerenlial Aptitude ^ g,„„ps ami >■" '■ 

'"cncl their scores and iiiicrpretations ihcreo 


"eiinui group. • 1 1 • h 

another of the few studies done with lug ... . 

'''»er (,95,) used no premeasure, so .1 >' Insieatl. then 

''“nges in sVtri noJ did they «se a control 
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estimates, then, would not be attributed to Ae experience of tests, 

but to other elements, in particular to receiving a repor , £ jj 

An attempt svill be made to summarize and evaluate ^ 
this research after the next section, which adds set era! studies of a related 

nature. 

With Other Criteria than Self-Ratings 
In their review of studies of this nature, Hobbs “‘I (^^ffental 

cussed the problem of lack of ^tt “ietrand the cri- 

variable (giving test reports during ® . . E^en if the client 

tenon of success of this operation (the gl intelligence, me- 

tates himself as the counselor would rate hi , . i-ornine of only 

chanical aptitude, or clerical interest, /'^ny ^bstantial or lasting 

a superficial nature, a mere parroting, wit behavior. They recom* 

change in the individual’s self-concept or subiect to make more 

mend the use of criteria which would require predict his later 

»f an independent appraisal, such as (,354) , 

grades. To some extent, this was done in Youne (i 955 ) • 

^hich has already been cited, and in a stu y^ y criterion, also 

_ Berdie, whose research emphasized sel -rating ^ students to predict 
Included three other criteria, one of which ’'^‘1 ^ somewhat more 

feir average grades at the end of the , ,jon but it is still a 

‘"dependent criterion than the usual sell- (be content of the 

I‘'bjective renon bv the client which can east y accuracy of 


--.(-aiment criterion than the usual sel • es ip content of the 

objective report by the client which can east y accuracy of 

‘nteniew. There were on the whole very large with those 

P'edictions made at the end of the first ,, a experiences them- 

"'ade prior to college entrance. Perhaps t e „.,erful force toward 

«''es and the r— ^ 


made 


3 college entrance. ^powerful ^ 

•w«„u uie receipt of first-quarter gra «„nsplinE increased signifi- 

reality orientation. The men who received couns ^jcing their own 
'"Mly more than the control men m j ,0 counseling, and 

S^des, an effect which presumably can be at ri but not to 

^ 2 experimental group of women showed t e . ,^,_.ere of a different 

"‘Utistically significant degree. The other two -crimental and con- 

etder^ — comnyirtenr* nf thp hoHor-point ratios ^ , oercentages 


'cally significant degree. The other two CT ^ and con* 

■comparison of the honor-point ©f the percentages 

y- groups at the end of two quarters and ro P ^he end of 

students in each group who had dropP^ rpnees between counse ei 
quarters. There were no significant ,cas a lower 

"d noncounseled groups in honor-pomt m „p, signifi- 

^'“Puut percentage in tL experimental than Uiec ,,,, „,cru of 

"t the 5 percent level. Although both o 
’ ’““'e indepCTdence, that is, of avoiding P,yy,| measure the 

««ucnis, they unfortunately do not serve ) honor-point ratio 
ot reporlmg, since, in some cases, a 
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and dropping out of college might represent more realistic self-acceptance 
than continuing to “overachieve” and overaspire. In fact, if pushed a 
little deeper, even these criteria may turn out not to be entirely inde- 
pendent. A student who drops out of college may be doing precisely what 
his counselor told him was likely to happen. 

The report by Young (1955) is one of the few which report details of 
the counseling procedures. He had a rather standardized 25-minute inter- 
view with each of 100 college freshmen in the course of which he made 
frequent use of statistical interpretations. Charts were employed to show 
the student how his test scores compared with those of freshmen in gen- 
eral at that college. Each individual’s predicted grade-point average was 
explained (derived from a regression equation using high school rank 
and ACE score) . Early in the interview and again after all the test inter- 
pretations had been reported, the student was asked to predict his first 
semester’s grades. There was a control group of 100 students, matched 
one-for-one with the experimental group, who had not been called in for 
this counseling program (and had no counseling of any other kind that 
semester) . The results of comparisons between experimental and control 
groups were essentially negative. There was no significant improvement 
in the accuracy of predicting one’s own grades, and there was no differ- 
ence in the grade-point average between experimental and control groups. 
The counseled students, in answering specific evaluative questions asked 
by the counselor at the end of the interview, rated most helpful "know- 
ing” their test scores, next most helpful “seeing relation of individual 
grades to over-all achievement,” and least helpful their own “guessing" 
of their test scores and their predicted grades. It is interesting that they 
were in effect rejecting what were probably the most active and selb 
involving parts of the interview and favoring the most passive parts. 

Resistance to Change. Before evaluating the studies reported in this 
section and the one preceding it, one additional piece of research will 
help to highlight an important problem, that of resistance on the part of 
people to changing their self-concepts in the face of test reports. Hill 
(1954) administered the Kuder Preference Record to a group of college 
students, from whom he selected seventy-three who had very high and 
fifty-two who had very low scores on certain scales. Then he gave each of 
these subjects a series of home-made tests which they were to think meas- 
ured aptitude for the area in which the person had a high or a low score. 
Before taking the next test in his series, each subject received the results 
of the preceding one; his scores were always lower than what he had been 
told was the level necessary for success in that field. After completing all 
the discouraging "aptitude tests,” subjects again took the Kuder. Com- 
parison of the two Kuders showed almost no significant changes in inter- 
est scores, with the exception of a very few special subgroups (for exam- 
ple, for those badly maladjusted according to their MMPI profiles who 
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started with low interest in an area, to the 

reduced even further) . It is interesting^ to cornp essentially nega- 

negative results of Hill’s study with one jjjH are probably 

the results of many of the other studies ci • counseling, one 

easier to understand and to fit into one ® “"“P resistance to false in- 
might say that these youngsters showe ^^^^re often resisting 

formation, whereas the subjects of the o r,£ 

vahd and genuine “f°™ation about t^e presumably they do 

view of the subjects, there may be no other case that 

not know in one case that the reports are nhenomenon seems 

they are genuine. In both approaches, ® one’s self concept, 

to have been operating, namely, resistance S 

attitudes, and aspirations. 

Overview of Research on General Effectiveness of P values 

As a group, these studies provide only '‘'T'^neir^'test results It is not 
derived by people from receiving reports o results than others, 

clear why some studies had so much “ore ^ pointed out (i957) > 
and one can only speculate as to reasons, s p-c/jc methods used in 
lew research reports give enough details a P rrhat role this vari- 
communicating test information, so we canno *„r(icHlor sample used; 
aWe plays. A second factor is the nature of 1 1 P college students, and 
lltose reported above included high schoo stu ’ perhaps had had 

adnlu in different parts of the country. ^ce experiment than 

rminseling prior to tne p 


in different parts oE the country.^ to the experiment than 

™ore experience with testing and counseling PJ"* counseling could be 
others; iE so, accuracy oE selE knowle ge the experiment. 

, , - ^mD^o^ement during ' rts is 


^'d others; iE so, accuracy oE self knowledge be experiment, 

^^ected. as could be the amount o£ from test reports is 

^ere is some evidence that short kind oE learning is no 

Peaier than long-term effects. It may be t a school subjecu. 

enduring than has been Eound to be t e (Lallas, 1956; 

T'here is encouraging evidence from two o effecti\c, or 

E^°“P reporting '“’'"'I ; connection it would be 
"“rly as cflective, as individual reports. In th techniques used 

“bcmely helpful to have detailed reports ° ^ Methods, it is not die 

‘t these stiiiliM a. mrlividual counsel! g „.,:rii!ar apphca- 


; iicipiui lU xiuvc - * 15nr» metnOU^. 

Studies. As with individual counse particular app 

-1 in general that produced the effecu but d P 

Tnaf1» V... - - ..vttlnrr , r-.Ua.Jfhial dlffCP 


Pproach m general inai pivuut-v.- — - 

‘On made by a person in a setting. ..Mtion of individual > cr 

^his raises the touchy but unavoidable q ^ rcporti g 

- ®mong the counselors who did the tes 1 about dicirfca 

"S' studies. Even when we are given m enough '"I'"’’? ' 

nduate training and of experience, we arc quite c cc i 

'“judge the qtialily of theirworl-. poup, may not be 

ac setting J J i!ml of counselcc or po 1 , p„,b- 


twn 

in 

tSi 


. .... .heir work. Even those vvuo a.^^ 

setting, or With one kind of counsels or ^ penb- 

in other settings or with other couns 
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lem that must aivait studies which are designed in such i\ays that the 
effectiveness of different counselors can be compared 

Still another factor which may be responsible for some of the different 
results obtained among these studies is that of client motivation to learn 
about self Johnson's study (1953) used voluntary applicants for counsel 
mg, with such a group one may assume some degree of readiness for self 
appraisal and self learning Several of the other studies, however, used 
samples of broader range populations, such as all students in a grade or 
all entering freshmen In these latter cases a lesser degree of motivation 
for learning about abilities, interests, and other traits, may be assumed, 
and therefore less learning results Froehlicli's study (1957) offers a 
bit of evidence which does not support this reasoning His high school 
student subjects were ashed on a questionnaire whether they wanted an 
opportunity to talk with a counselor Those who replied in the affirmative 
showed no more improvement in accuracy of self ratings after test report 
mg than did subjects who answered this question in the negative 

Finally m most of the studies the total testing and counseling process 
was begun and ended within a few days or a few weeks The total number 
of hours actually spent by subjects in receiving information about them* 
selves (whether m groups or mdtviduall)) was very small — probably one 
to five hours Perhaps it is unrealistic to expect a great deal of enduring 
learning to occur in such a short period of time The time factor is par 
ticulaxly important with self concept learning, this is not entirely a new 
subject of study for adolescents and adults By the time they have reached 
high school, boys and girls have had many opportunities for realit) testing, 
and they may have reached a practical limit of their self knowledge, or at 
least have reached a crystallization of self concept that is likely to resist 
change This ‘subject is, after all not quite as objective as history and 
mathematics and learning here is likely to be much more complicated by 
emotional factors 

Studies of Relationship Between Client^ Characteristics 
and Learning from Test Reports 

Just a few studies have been reported which provide insights into pos 
sible client characteristics favorable to the acceptance and incorporation 
of information about themselves given in test reports Because of the 
complexity and other problems in doing such research well, very few 
except doctoral candidates seem to undertake them 2 Conclusions must be 
quite tentative, the few studies located take somewhat different ap- 
proaches making It difficult to compare results of one with another Repli 
cation of identical studies with different samples (high school, college, 

*Thcre may have been additional studies in this area which were done as doctoral 
disscrUUons but which because they were unpublished were less bkely to turn up 
m the search of the bteracure than books and articles 
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agenq; rural, urban; diflerent 

so that generalizations can rarely be nia c u discovering correlates of 
Most ot the research to be reported j/‘^“"%ohnson’s report 

iMmitig about self. However, first 'J'® ,, as very little correlation 

{1953) , from a study previously cite , interests, and person- 

between self-knowledge (about 1 ■ 1, he examined, including in- 

ality) and the personal characteristics w gniotional stability. His 

lelligence level, educational attainment, , , people of a variety 

conLion was that counseling of this kind IS usefulto p 

of ages, levels, and other characteristics. meaningful results, is 

One of the more productive studies, 1 , details of the specific 

thst of Kamm and Wrenn (195°) • ” , eiven, so it is not pos- 

on which the conclusions are bas^ w ded interviews of an 

sMe :..a- .u.:. ..-iiniiv The study used recorue ^ students. 


data on -which the conclusions are bas^ ' recorded interviews of an 
sihle to judge their validity. The stu y us college students. 

educational'Vocational planning nature wi . g^^h counselee com- 

]ust before and again a few days after * e * One month, and later 

pleted ? ni.orkinnrsai'rf* rec^ardinff his futur p _i„,. interviewed 


uiiai'vocaiiuiiui ^i«*s“***o 'rttAr^’ieW eacxi — 

Just before and again a few days after t e i month, and later 

pleted a questionnaire regarding his counselor again interviewe 

four months, after the recorded inters'iew, extent of client ac 

each client to get further evidence ® to include advice, sug- 

ceptance of information.*’ Information . tjon, request, or exp ana 

Sestion, emphasis, recommendation, -.jtg of decisions by ju 

tion. The criterion of acceptance was a comp post-interview data, 

'vbo worked from "summaries" of client "definitely'’ or or 

judged that in 26 of the 40 cases t interview. Even 

Riost part" accepted information complex to summarize any 

l^rief report of this study in article form 1 pj-gsent purpose are n 
further. The findings most pertinent to o y 

these: ,hose situations m which 

t- Client acceptance occurred most relaxed": in 

f^th client and counselor were cotnp , . jn which there app 
'"re "positive attitudes” expressed by t e ^garding a fob ; 

'■> fie readiness on the part of d-ents » « „„„ 

"filch information was directly relamd to opposition to clien 

Profilem; and in ivhich the information 

'cH-concent . he related to: academic 

Acceptance of information was not foun^ of the client’s home, 

aptitude, measured personality patterns, s 

status, or marital status. . of our ear i 

^heir conclusions seem to offer „etrative results of mos 

regarding possible reasons for readinesses of cben« 

^'aphasis in their findings is placed on att being gu' 

1“ -aake use ol the pardcular kind of mfo^a^ fof«r,‘'°bc fodl^ 
'Mcrview, svhich implies molivatton for congruent with 

*'y stress the importance of information h 
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vidual's self-concept, which implies lack of resistance. With the additional 
fact that with only 26 of 40 self referred clients was information judged 
to have been accepted, the generally negative findings of other studies 
with "recruited” clients seem not so surprising, 

Froehlich and Moser (1954) included in their study, already described 
in detail, data showing the relations between level of mental abilities and 
accuracy of recall of scores on the DAT. Previously mentioned was their 
finding that not only did many lower-scoring students (about half of 
them) remember their scores as higher than they actually were, but also 
some of the higher scoring students remembered their scores as lower 
than they were. (The authors point out the implication of this finding 
for counselors who are more reluctant to report low scores than high 
scores; both seem about equally hard to takel) However, there was a 
significant difference between the mean IQ of the subgroup whose mem- 
bers remembered correctly which of their scores was either first or second 
highest and the mean IQ of the subgroup whose members failed to report 
either their actual highest or second highest score as one of their two high- 
est in the battery. The subgroup which remembered this fact had a mean 
IQ which was eleven points higher than the other subgroup. 

Only brief mention is necessary at this point of the Tuma and Gustad 
(1957) study to which reference was made in Chapter 3. They found 
a little evidence that similarity between counselor and client in personality 
characteristics was associated with self-learning (as measured by self 
ratings completed before and after counseling) . As mentioned in the 
earlier chapter, however, the counselors m this study tended to be above 
average in "dominance,” "social presence,” and "social participation,” the 
three variables on which counselor-client similarity was related to self- 
learning during counseling As the authors point out, it may be that it 
was the fact that the clients were above average on these three character- 
istics that led to superior self learning rather than the similarity betvs’een 
counselor and client These findings then are equivocal. In the companion 
article (Gustad and Tuma, 1957) several additional findings are reported 
regarding client characteristics in relation to amount of learning about 
se Only one such characteristic was found to be significantly correlated 
with the criterion of successful counseling, and that one was accuracy of 
se f estimates prior to counseling In other words, those who knew them- 
selves best before counseling (assuming of course that the test scores 
represent the truth about their abilities and interests) learned the most 
about themselves during counseling Mental ability, as measured by the 
ACE. was not found to be related either to the amount of self-knowledge 
precounseling or to the amount learned during counseling. This latter 
finding is in concurrence with that of Kamm and ^Vrenn (1950) and in 
partial concurrence with the findings of Froehlich and Moser (1954) . 

Information pertinent to the present topic was also reported in the 
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study by Froehlich (1957) mentioned earlier. His 

subjects rated themselves before and after counseling on a 1 , ’ 

and other characteristics. There was no relationship " 

of improvement or deterioration >" ° 'primaly^Mental Abilities 

following characteristics: age, grade, score on *7 

tests, or scores on the Youth Invcrttory. section. 

A study by Rogers “ ^ost of the studies 

For now we are interested in his finding, co ry averace on the 

mentioned above, that those of his subjects who were a ^ 

^CE showed a mean increase in seU-understan mg 
report interview, but those who were below average 
as a group show a mean increase- 

implications of Research on Client Characteristics articular 

One comment which preceded the review of stated with much 

subarea bears repetition: Very few . mental ability in- 
assurance. Only a minority of the studies in ic durine short-term 

fluences the amount of learning about self t at characteristics or 

counseling. There is little evidence that any per relationship to 

ofitw personal characteristics in general jjje critical factors 

learning during counseling. There is some evi e counsel* 

in the individual are those specifically re ate things during coun* 

ing about that topic and his readiness to , exoectation that people 

seling There is also confirmation of the ogic conflict with 

'''ill accept more readily that information wlucn * research 
"'eir self-concepts. The practical impHcat.ons of these 
'■tidings will be discussed later in this chapter. 


uc aisLUbbcu ••• — 

rmniselinz Methods 

Studies of Relationships 

and Learning from Jesin p 

. t --...VinimK 


and Learning from le . any differ- 

Is there any evidence that the counselor ® ^^"’^(.alling brieHy the 
in the efficacy of test reporting? It may = participation m 

Analysis in for and aga ^ jitTorptire among 

select 


: efficacy of test reporting? It may » participation m 

Chapter 3 of arguments for and ag difference among 

-'ting tests, since this appears to be a maj P argued, on the one 
“unselors with regard to test reporting as sve • decrease defensiv-e- 

that more client participation would b dependence on the 

«s. to increase motivation for tahing tests, ° reveal more diag- 

unselor, to give experience in making en * selection of more 
°'tic information about the client, and to arguments that t e 

'jyable tests. Against client participation we ^^jectivity to make 

sii'^k knowledge and competencies an jndecisi\eness are^ pro 

. judgments, that excessive dependent and .^at. in any 

J"! for the psychotherapist rather than the effecti'C"®’ 

degree of client participation has no bearing 
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which tests are used that it is the counselor's skill m selecting and inter 
preting tests that is the critical factor 

Theoretical Analysis 

The theoretical positions regarding client participation m test inter 
pretation are similar to those regarding test selection The less leading 
more client directed counselor is more likely to present his client with 
raw data in the form of percentile or decile scores, profile charts and to 
encourage the client to join him in the process by which interpretations 
—whether descriptue genetic predictive orevaluatise — are made This 
counselor is also more likely to put stress on the client s feelings about his 
scores and their interpretations The more leading and more directing 
counselor is more likely to present his clients with a finished job of in 
terpretation emphasizing the implications and predictions rather than 
the raw data from which they were derned 

Arguments for and against client participation m test interpretation 
seem to be as follows In favor of client participation are these (Bixler 
and Bixler 1946) 

1 The more the client participates m teasing meaning out of test scores 
the more likely will he be to bring in new information about himself from 
other sources and to produce new insights regarding the significance of all 
the data This should then lead to more valid interpretations and there 
fore to better decisions and plans 

2 The more he himself contributes to the conclusions reached from 
tests the more accepting will the client be of those conclusions and of 
their implications regarding his future activities 

3 The more a client participates m the process of drawing inferences 
and hypotheses from his test scores the more involved he will become 
This in turn should lead to greater effectiveness of feorning and greater 
retention of what is learned 

Arguments against client participation are rarely seen in print perhaps 
because it has been so unrewarding during the past ten or fifteen years to 
express a directive point of vieiv It is therefore more necessary to base 
this list of arguments against client participation on speculation (Another 
reason is the author s personal leaning m the opposite direction) 

1 Drawing implications and making predictions and other kinds of 
interpretation from test data requires the knowledge, skills and degree 
of objectivity which counselors are a good deal more likely to possess than 
their clients 

2 It IS the responsibility of the counselor and an important element in 
his professional contribution to his client to do the thinking and research 
leading up to the finished interpretation To ask clients to share this re 
sponsibility is to slough off a pan of the counselor s job 

3 Effective learning about oneself m counseling is a result not of the 
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amount o£ client participation in making the interpretation bu 
rounselor’s skill in transmitting valid information. „ill 

As in Chapter 3, an attempted reconciliation and set 
k presented after the available research has been 
picture regarding published research is very simi ar o qj 

Lpter. Here, mo research evidence is sparse and 

tew studies reported, very little can be done to compar samples, 

ate so many differences in research methods. -^-Xut repSons 
Each study has asked somewhat different ques 1 . This is 

one must exercise great caution in Se^ralizing^rom^^^^^ nothing 

the best we have, however, and knowledge „„r net theories and 

else, caution against too ready assumptions regarding our pet 
approaches. 

Research Studies , been re- 

Details of the Kamm and Wrenn study to client charac- 


- the Kamm and Wrenn study charac- 

ported in this chapter and their conclusions t reffarding counselor 

’cteristics stated. We need only add their n i 8 degree of 

variables in relation to their particular , jjn„ advice and sug- 

<“ceptance by the counselee of “information (i summarized: 

Sestions) given by the counselor. Their counselor’s approach 


ptance by the counselee of “information easily summarized: 

8«tions) given by the counselor. "'“n the counselor’s approach 

They found essentially no relationship he differences were found 

*nd the client’s acceptance of information, so, interview be- 

ktween “acceotinff" and “nonaccepting’ „.„„nse fanswering 


tent’s acceptance of information. ’ , in iheir interview be- 
■sen ’accepting" and “nonaccepting to''" client response (answering 
™vior, such as their use of various categories o plans) . 

SUBtions, asking questions, making s'o'f™''’ . and "nonaccepting" 

Nor were there differences between " of the interview (for 

dieats in the sequence of behavior during ' ^ t client statement of the 
groups, for example, there was a decrease ^oent, as the inter- 

Ptoblem and an increase in client statement o ^ only 

'lews progressed) . Unfortunately, the design interviews and is 

'ery limited conclusions, since one counselor dm „ „ 

'Poned to have used a similar approach ""h " of suggestion 

eehng.responses: less asking of “'Lfmt we can say, then, is t a 

"<1 directions as the interview progressed) . (m terms 

“PP'otich is effective with some ebents 

heir "acceptance” of the counselor s in .up client’s attitudes an 

'vhat seemed to make the diilerence were ^ higher o 

“diness to be helped. Whether other uPP™"' i.ave succeeded w’here 
success rate. In general, or whether they w ould 
"’“''lie tailed cannot be known from this counselors and forty 

.P'tssel and Matteson (1950) used seven d.to P''"‘"P’''' „,“,d 

.. '"ts in an attempt to test hypotheses t la fponderstanding. " 

don would gain more in sen 


lively 


in test 


attempt to 
interpretation 
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be more certain of their final vocational choice, and would be more satis- 
fied with the experience than clients who participated less actively. Client 
participation was defined in a set o£ directioiis to the counselors, which 
included: waiting to discuss test scores until clients are emotionally ready 
to do so; giving test results via presentation of the profile; encouraging 
client expressions of feelings and thoughts regarding their tests; and not 
emphasizing test results too heavily. A rating scale covering these critena 
was completed for each interview by four judges on the basis of transcrip- 
tions of the interview. Counselees completed a self-understanding inven- 
tory before and after counseling, and then again two months later. The 
two post-counseling questionnaires also included questions regarding satis- 
faction with counseling and degree of certainty as to vocational plans. 
Then rather complex statistical methods were used to discover the rela- 
tionships, if any, between degree of participation in the interviews and the 
three criteria of counseling success, (i) self-learning, as measured by the 
increase, from the precounseling to the post-counseling inventory, m 
agreement between self-description and test scores; (2) satisfaction with 
counseling; and (g) degree of certainty of vocational goals. Their findings 
are moderately supportive of two of the hypotheses — gain in self-under- 
standing and degree of vocational certainly. In both instances there was 
evidence that greater gains are made by counselees whose counselors elic- 
ited the greatest amount of client participation. The third hypothesis, re- 
garding satisfaction with counseling, was not supported by the data. 

A carefully executed and meticulously reported study by Rogen (1954) 
provides some modest support for the value of greater client participation. 
Working also with college students, he found that his two groups both 
showed significant increases in self knowledge, but there were no differ- 
ences between chose who received their test interpretations by the “Test- 
Centered” method (client participation not encouraged and no effort 
made to draw in nontest evidence) and those counseled by the “Self-Eval- 
uative” method (client participation encouraged throughout, and efforts 
made to bring in nontesi data whenever appropriate) . However, a differ- 
ence was found when the actual amount of participation was brought into 
the picture. Each of the groups— the Test-Centered and the Self-Evaluative 
— was subdivided into two groups, those who had participated actively in 
the interview and those who hadn't. Of the four subgroups, the only one 
which showed a significant increase in self knowledge was that made up of 
those who actually did participate in the participation encouraged type of 
interview, the “Self Evaluative.” Finally, Rogers points out one aspect of 
his study that may be partly responsible for the something less than-over- 
whelming results of his study, namely, the fact that one counselor did all 
the interviews, with the result that he may not have differentiated enough 
the actual approaches and techniques used with the two groups. 

Lane (1952) administered a single battery of tests to xii high school 
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juniors and seniors and then 

the data, and presented his opinions. The other ^“'’J'tcts had perm s^. 
interviews, in which the counselor remained 

client to synthesize the data. An °„views as to technique 

have judges rate recordings of a sample of indicated that 

used and as to over-all quality of counseling. approxi- 

the two types of interview did differ as to techniq 

maiely equal quality, , later, subjects 

One week after the interview, and then agai . scores, 

filled out a questionnaire aimed at measuring on this cri- 

Then groups counseled by the two metho s ^5 Lane points 

terion, but no significant differences were over-all program 

out in his discussion, his findings may be pet^ lat example, took the 

of which the interviews were a part. All su jec limited to a 

same battery of tests and all had one .:t„ation (which may be 

class period. Lane concludes that, for this ^ m o -ehool and college pro- 
typical of the way test reporting is done^ m ma Y a coni' 

grams) the techniques used may be of Htt e imp ^1^^ j-j-i, 

merit which is applicable to much of the researc information) is a 

terion of the counselor's effectiveness _.ant outcomes as emo- 

limited one and does not include sue i P . ^gst information 
tional acceptance of test information and mteg 

in the client’s planning. . pf the Tuma and Gus- 

Finally, only brief additional mention is nece y ^ design 

Mwork (TumaaudGustad. >954: Gus.ad and Tuma 

, . . rr.._ T...i^riii informaiiu*'. i._,u^rtiin- 


(Tuma and Gustad. 1954: mation. since four different 

°f this study promised to offer helpful infer jandom to both coun- 
®tthods of test interpretation were to be assign methods (Tuma 

"lots and clients. However, the description o „( client 

“Id Gustad, 1954; p. 138) shows no . in the extent to which 

P«‘icipation in the interview, but only a j^dent's sell-estimates. 

counselor was to relate his test report to ^ ,„l,ose counselors 

^’'vetthdess, it would be expected that *°^%““X,,imates would show 
PtcificaHy related their test results to their process. The resu 

ore learning about themselves during t ^ ^ four groups. 

“tlhe study, however, show no differences among 

'“'plications of the Research of the claimed 

■Glee studies provide at best moderate suppmt °“ ^lems with tliae 
of client participation. One of 'h' use two or more 

dilt '“miliar dilemma; If one coun elective with „ 

"“nt methods of test reporting, he may be On the other 

’"“'litr. thereby inffnencing the resulu m an ttrelev 
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hand, if two or more different counselors are used, each to apply his own 
preferred methods, the results inevitably reflect any differences among 
them in over all competence Lanes (1952) precaution of having judges 
rate interviews as to quality may be a partial solution Another approach, 
used in the Tuma and Gustad study (1957) , involves assigning clients and 
counselors at random to different methods However, this design necessi 
tates finding a counseling center with a wide enough range of points of 
view among its staff, this problem is one of the major shortcomings, in ret 
rospect, of the Tuma and Gustad study 

Another problem has been mentioned before Few studies include any 
index of the client s degree of motivation for counseling, perhaps it is un 
realistic to expect changes of the kind envisaged in most of these studies, 
in subjects many of whom may come to counselors with only the slightest 
readiness for learning and for changing Perhaps we should be satisfied 
with noticeable change m only a fraction of our counselees, this is espe 
cially pertinent in school and college counseling departments which see 
all students routinely 

Lastly, there remains one possible conclusion from all these studies, one 
which IS painful but unavoidable at least as a possibility It may be that 
we are as a profession not very effective in using our tools and techniques 
Thus far we don t have much except belief and our own and others’ 
subjective impressions to substantiate the validity of our services It is 
small consolation that almost all of applied psychology shares with us this 
condition 

As in the discussion of Test Selection in Chapter 3, v\e must now turn to 
methods and techniques without a great deal of help from published re 
search As before, we will have to rely to a considerable extent on logic and 
personal experience for our ideas rather than on scientifically demon 
strated facts One generalization seems applicable here, as it was there 
that It is quite likely that different counselors are achieving approximately 
equal success by the use of different methods Probably the interaction is 
three-dimensional 

Counselor A is effective with Client Number 1 through the use of 
Method X, but he is effective with Client Number 2 only with Method Y, 
and he cannot effectively use Method Z with any of his clients Counselor 
D, on the other hand, finds that Method X doesn t seem to VNork at all for 
him and that Method Z is more effective than Y for most of hts clients 
Counselor C, finally, finds that he gets about equally good results with 
Methods X, Y, or Z with clients like Number i, but he can t get anywhere, 
with any of the methods with clients like Number 2 

The dtctUTTij as before, is that each counselor must do research on him 
self, m an attempt to learn which combination of methods and clients is 
most effective for him Even with a great deal more group research than 
has been done so far, this persona! research will continue to be necessary 
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This is not to reject the hope that researdr .ill 
some procedures are better than others m general, 

dates work better with certain kinds of clients t an 1 method 

that certain kinds of counselors achieve appear that, 

than another, or with one client than ano remain nec- 

no matter how many general principles ar ■ discover the 

essary to calibrate each individual counse or, ■ ^ outcome, 

optimal combination for him of ’ etation and reporting. 

This IS not a matter which IS peculiar to P 

but applies to the counselor in all aspects o is t 
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Reporting 


TEST REPORTING IS PART OF A COUNSELING PROCESS 

This general pnnaple v,ould be too obMous to mention, were it not for 
the fact that it is so easily o\erlooked Just as with Test Selection there is 
often a tendency to see Reporting as something quite rational and objec 
live in contrast with those parts of counseling which deal with feelings 
needs and hopes Reporting scores and their interpretations may indeed 
be rational and objective processes to the counselor, but they are unlikely 
to be so for the client To the counselor a score on a mechanical aptitude 
test IS merely a description to John Q Client the simple number or 
adjective may in fact represent a pat on the back that says Yes you can 
accomplish what you hoped to in this area It may represent a deeply felt 
disappointment that he hears as You can t be what you want to be It 
may be perceived as a threat You are fitted to do the kind of work for 
which your family and friends have only contempt Because our tests 
seem to us so objective rational and factual we as counselors need con 
stantly to remind ourselves of the quite different perceptions of our 
counselees ^ 

To recognize these perceptions is to be more ready to handle the client 
responses which may result— defensiveness rejection argument, seeming 
inability to understand the pomu we make Being so prepared we may 
remember for instance to reflect or interpret the feeling being expressed 

1 To appreaate the client s perceptions m these situai ons one need only recall a 
visit to a physiaan or dentist to receive his interpretat on of a set of X ray pictures How 
great is the anxiety with which one awaits the “verdia — must the tooth come out tt 
It an ulcer do 1 have a cancer? And how grateful we are at such times to the sensitive 
physiaan or dentist who shows awareness of our feelings as he gives his report quickly 
clearly and adequately enough so that we can understand us implications and yet 
unhurried enough that wc feel free to ask our questions no matter how naive 

364 
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rather than to attempt to persuad. the client that hi* ra^"“" “ 
tvTong or his rejection unfair. There is a tendency, as Bordin has po 
out, for counselors to assume that; 


, they can be 


-I 

client. This 


can be certain svhen a test score will he gen- 

_ais erroneous belief is based on half truths, nam Y’ h^'^ 
ral social pressures toward higher achievements,^ so ^jumed to be a threat- 

Kcms to predict lower than average achievement is p f -t to allow for the 
1* er-u* r j — (•■nm thr common taiiurc lu _ 


than average achievement is to allow for the 

«ing test result. This fallacy springs t™” ‘he co 


'“tiauuiiy iiiuucii uciiiiiu . -nient there are 

existence of an over-all pressure toward higher ac joay devalue 

of persons who find value in one type of achievem standards of a 

others that are usually highly esteemed. When we g y ^ complexity of 

subpoup and come to the individual, we are results of a particular 

motivations that can discover almost any meaning 1 attempt to 

test For example, a student who feels he is too e 5”^* • _ ^jay be considerably 
deny this effeminacy, is planning to go into engine superior verbal and 

threatened and disturbed by a test result that shows pressure from his 

artistic ability. On the other hand, a student w o motivated to treat 

parents to stay in school but wants to drop out may^^ ^ ^ it ^ere a sign of 
a slightly below average college aptitude test scor^^ 
certain failure in college (Bordin. 1955* PP* *75*2 


5.276) . 


Basic Principles of Counseling .^rve 

"nie basic principles of counseling as listed by Y ^ effective test 
“tU: understanding, acceptance, communtca ’h”* abilities, but 

‘tporter requires understanding of the client, no 

of his perceptions of his abilities— what “ help Kathy to 

‘ 'deal aptitude or average college aptitu e. n j. jj,arriage orienta- 
®‘f-e use of our test interpretations regarding or about it and how 

•'“0 (Chapter ii) , sve need to understand how s le reassurance, as a 

r Potcehes the information tve offer her— w e r also some 

or as a new idea which mouses a httle anxiety 

'"'"“C , , rues and ideas also seems 

^cepfflnce of the counselee’s perceptions, ' What is being sug- 

y) to improve the effectiveness of test ^pot'-^ , but genuine 

it not a -front” or an "act" on the counselor irrationalities, 

”p«‘ tor the client’s whole self as it exisu, with r,ra test 

'""dictions, and blind spots. To accept his ng at .chool 

pr^'^'ions or to aspire too high or too low, or .,„de5, to accept 

“ccupation that is inappropriate „gwith them. H 

'iungs is not the same as approving them o g people; secon . 

lirst an expression of a humanistic r^r behavior: and third. 
^ PP'eciaiion of some of the facts about human beh 
^"fthatv-- -.. . ■ ■ —i-.n.ore helpful „.aV pte- 


™lii 


t we Willi 


ression oi a uuiu4»— r hehaMO** *“ . , 

: some of the facts about human be „.hrr 

in the long run be more he p p 

Tolivebythis point olv 


®S3inj( most counselees. To liv 
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vents the counselor from disagreeing with a client s expressed goals Nor 
does It prevent the counselor from pointing out the undesirable results 
which are likely to follow a particular course of action or from question 
ing a client s reasons for reaching a particular conclusion 

Communication is a keystone of test reporting as of all elements of 
counseling Later we shall examine the more specific applications of 
principles of communication to the use of various types of scores to 
graphic portrayals of test predictions and to other elements in the process 
For now it should suffice to point out that one communicates several kinds 
of things during a test report First he communicates the facts them 
selves — the descriptions genetic implications predictive implications 
and perhaps recommended actions Second he communicates his under 
standing of the clients feelings about perceptions of, and reactions to 
these facts Third he communicates a readiness to accept the clients 
view of all this 

We will now discuss a few specific counseling principles as they apply 
to lest reporting 

Readiness of Client 

This is a matter of good counseling practice rather than anything 
peculiar to Test Reporting and does not need extensive explication here 
The fact that a counselee is seen after having completed one or more tests 
does not imply that a report of his results is automatically the first order 
of business of the interview Yet this unfortunately is a routine procedure 
m some counseling offices the second interview sometimes being referred 
to as the close-oui (the term and its assumptions are persistent carry 
overs from assembly line procedures used in some centers during an 
earlier era m counseling) This approach serves to reinforce a frequent ex 
pectation of counselees that the) came to be tested and advised rather 
than to engage actively in a learning and planning process 
The case of Bette Morgan (Callis Polmantier and Roeber ig^s) makes 
this point The excerpt reproiluced here is from the third interview, 
which follows the completion of a battery of tests Bette is twenty one 
years old and a junior m (he College of Education 

Co 1 How are you this morning? 

St 1 All right {long pause) 

Co 2 Well lets see where did we (pause) get to? 

St 2 Well I think 1 ve taken all the tests now {pause) 

Co 3 yes Would )ou repeat for me now the various questions you had as we 
ended last time? 

St 3 y\ ell what I wanted to know is whether I d be suited for a school teacher 
or not and if not a teacher what else? {long pause) 

Co 4 Whats been your thinking since our last talk {pause) in regard to that 
question? 
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SI 4 1 am a little undecided whether I’m going to come j j 

semester (pause) so Im just waiting to see svhat how di.s^^I^don^ 
imagine ihis will have a whole lot of weight, because I 
Co 5 Mm huh _ 

SI 5 But I think It might tell me something •**“ J „ext semester 

Co 6 Tell me a little bit about the question, coming 

I think that is new as far as Tm concerned rourse and really 

Si 6 Mm huh Well, I thought I might take a whether I 

go on with It, I mean, if I like it It’s at wor'h 
succeed or not If I enjoy doing it, I think it 1 ^ 

Co 7 Yes How about commercial art schools compared with 7 

here at the University? j , « a few courses but 

7 Well one of my majors has been art, and v _ courses and 

they haven’t been commercial courses correspondence 

there’s not many commercial courses offered , t*’* comraerct^^ 

coune that I was thinking of is strictly commer 
vertising 

Co 8 Where is this school? Where is it located? correspondence 

8 (client states the name and location of a commercial art 
school) {long pause) 

0 9 And then you would live at home? (pause) 

‘ 9 That s the only hitch (laughs) ,hp result of dissatisfaction 

'"'U Mm huh (iong pause) Well, « part of that the result 

wiih school here? . „ to be stationed at 

■” Well I have been going with a fellow who is gomg 
P Army Camp A, and he 11 be coming home quite o 

Mmhuh . , but I don t know 

And I think that will probably help quite a bit. (p 

„ t'heiher it would be satisfactory or not 
*2 Now, what would be satisfactory? 

■'Veil the faa that he’ll be there on weekends whether 

^’’‘3 Mmhuh (long pause) Well, what are your questio 

Sf , “ ^e satisfactory? , r^nrine the sveek, 

3 ^Vell whether I could stand the fami y (long pause) ( ^ 

^ause) Sounds terrible to say it this way, 

Polmantier and Roeber, 1955 PP 3® 45) 

The interview continues along this line The editors inserte 
®"'' after Co a 

top," response such as this gives the *J^thcr fully 

Viijj ,v The counselor had expected to series of rather 

this interview Howe^er through a 
»r3 A the client was permitted to counselor i' 

-S-- ■he ■«■ -suits in - « die inteniew f^u ^ 


Ike 

•'cw Co 


to Ignore the test results iu the inicK- 

raiher meager discussion of the test a of having — „ 

47 If ) The reader may q"«r'»" “„i,y „.ih the on of 

■rry of tests and then not discuss ■>‘"” ‘ .’ ,15 • fonnal Biseu ‘ 

used AUhoughlhemwa hi** 

results were woven into ,, ,n me 


tJle 

I?* results were 


"Ts^res;«.Ml7 cu J'^-J^r'ciaimn; 
■nltcaufls'tf me' w^ *? basis for the 
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Cl 7 No. It’s perfectly all right with me Did you tape ™ j jj [ j^pes 

Co 8 No no we don’t tape them all Uh. we’d have a ‘ P 

before long, if we did We do one eve^ once in P**' 

looking at ourselves and seeing what kmd of work vve do or ^mg- 
some material to use in teaching other peop e ow teaching other 

Cl 8 Mmhm It’s very good I -f-’ « (cf Uh huh) 

people about these things Uh I hav bje 
I had quite a few disappointments this week 
for jobs in my own field and it seems to be in o 
Co 9 Uhhuh j - 

Cl 9 I went out even this week looking for produce jo 

Co 10 Uh huh, there weren't many to be had, is at . j^gj-e’s nothing 
C( 10 No. no, I. uh. I've been to all the chains and everything 

Co 11 Uhhuh They’re just not looking for produce j don’t know 

Cl n I don't know Maybe I just don’t fill their requirements 
Co 12 Uhhuh Did you get interviewed in these P nie, they told 

C( 12 Yeah, yeah, I left an application Before ^ anohcation and they 

me there was nothing now. but if I ^^ 7 " "" "PP'*' 

would interview me, and then that wou e 1 ^ or 

Mm hm but you're not sure whether it 

whether ^ I don’t know if it’s just 

being in the position I was in, in a -irts-d or what 
because they didn’t want me, or if they wer 

Uhhuh , . of people and if I didn’t 

Because a lot of times, well, I hired a p jgjj fije 

want 'em. Id take their application and after they 
It in the garbage can, you know 
^0 ^5 Mm hm, yeah , ,.Koiit that 

»5 So that It made me suspicious just wondenng . ^^ot they’re tell 

Co 16 Mm hm, mm hm Yeah so you're not sure w 

mg the whole truth? j out (ncruouj laugh) 

Cl 16 Mmhm, its a cruel world. I’m beginning 

As in the case of Bette Morgan, here also it provide 

introduced the subject of tests at the point t a ,^5 jmer in this 

relevant information This happened about 

inieniew Ralph had spoken of a number o ’ wife’s preg 

Purees of anxiety to him his job hunting topic, after a 

^ancy, and his overweight The counselor egi Ralph had pretty 

Mreen second pause (C^ 6 } which he took to mean that Ralp 
'■■ell gotten these other things off his chest 

‘='54 Yeah, yeah I think that s so 1 don\»“"‘ “ 

because I feel that that would be defeat in - uhhuh) If jou can sort 

yourself, the worse it s going to get for y t ^ chance, and h^ I 
of bolster up and face it, then you ve got m •There 11 

nty VMfe has been consoling me you mg /• mm hm. mm hm) 

be something tomorrow, dont wony ® j think I’m more con 

• With the help of God you’l! get something • 
cemed than she is actually 


Co 13 

Cl 13 

Co 14 
Cl 14 
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madE Actually this is a more defens.blc procedure Any interpretations which the 
rounseior r^ahes should be based on all data available not just test data alone 
(Calhs Polmantier and Roeber 1955 p 38) 


The converse is equally important it the client is genuinely ready for 
a test report this is the appropriate thing to do even if it ir the first topic 
in an interview Sometimes the counselor suspects that the request for test 
results IS but an avoidance of other perhaps more sensitive topics He 
may in some of these cases judge that more is to be gamed by going along 
With the client in the hope that there wil! be later opportunities to deal 
with the other material In general however it seems to be easier to shift 
from a client-directed discussion of nontest topics early m the interview to 
a report of test results later than to make the transition with the reterse 
sequence A test centered discussion tends to take the focus somewhat 
from the client and transfers it to the test data themselves thus encourag 
ing passivity On the other hand to start out with general leads such as 
Whats on your mind How do you feel about such and such and 
Your opinion then is that so and so would be preferable would seem 
to help set the stage for more client activity and involvement in later dis 
cussions of test results and their implications This very point was the 
basis for one of Rogers hypotheses (1954) for which his data provided 
some support as reported in the previous chapter 
An illustration of this kind of handling of a client request for test re 
suits IS seen in the second interview with Ralph Saniaro (see Chapter 1 1) 
in which with almost his first breath he brings up the tests 


Co 1 How are you today? 

Cl i (lojl) — and you? 

Co 2 Oh fine 

Cl 2 TTiatsgood How are my mulls? 

Co 3 The tests you mean? {Cl Yeah) How did you feel about them when you 
were taking them? 

Cl 3 All right felt all right 

Co 4 Uh huh As you were taking them did you have any particular did 
you get any ideas as to what kinds of things seemed to be easier for you 
and what kinds of things seemed to be toueher? 

Cl 4 No I didn l 

Co 5 You just went on through them? 

Cl 5 Just went through them— that 5 all 

Co 6 Uhhuh On the whole you fell pmiy comfortable You didn t feel that 
they were terribly difficult 

Cl 6 No no— just on the one I had to figure out the circles and chop lhe«" 
up \ou get so many possible answers there that screwed me “P * 
little bit 

Co 7 Those the spatial relations tests? (Cl yeah) Uhhuh Incidentally "e 
often make tape recordings of interviews mainly to evaluate our own 
counseling [Long explanation of purpose of recording requesting pef 
muijon ] 
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CJ 98 


Co 94 Mmhm—you rc wondenrip 
Cl 94 Yeah 

Co 95 What hind of person you are 
Cf 95 Yeah yeah 
Co 96 Mm hm 
Cl 96 Care for a cigarette? 

Co 97 No thanks — you go right ahead 

(10 second pause— client lights ct^areUe) . . mostly (Co It was) 

Cl 97 Th.5 .s this .s the one I was I ‘"8/ of Jh and you 

what type of personality I would be PU J ^ personality you are 

can usually help yourself by knowing ' 

I would think , . feehms right now 

Co 98 Uh huh uh huh Well I wonder— do you have / 

as to ,, , T havp uh I have a little 

I think I have a very bad personality actually 
fear in me — I just can t explain it 

Co 99 Uhhuh uhhuh m bringing out certain things j 

Cl 99 Mmhm which I believe would be a uh uh better m 

my personality if I could overcome these ears 
Co 100 Mm hm hm hm , j i 1.. talk about that I m afraid 

Cl 100 and uh there s a lo, of things I about em 

to talk about because possibly I don t k 
Uh huh 

and I uh it s a hard thing to explain ,,,3, f,jve 

Uhhuh uhhuh— Its a matter of your anybody that you wonder 
been going inside you that youve ‘ of get out into the 

about and worry about and wish y 
open 

Co 103 Uh huh uh huh the personality test results that we 
show that 
Cl 103 Oh yeah? 


Co loi 
Cl loi 
Co 10s 


j see here seem to 


Co 


Co 


'03 


— . y^hat you put into it— you 

>04 Urn after all there s nothing on here excep answer the 

answered the questions (Cl .pU some of the things 

questions honestly (Cl I did) r answer them right I 

*°4 I would be only kidding myself if * coming (Co Mm m) 

If I came here to kid myself there s ”s ,vhat 

I came here to find out exactly uh ex , fact that you re wo 

Mmhm mmhm-well seenn to indma^^^ be uh 

ried— that uh that you re not coming m contact with people 

shy-you seem to seek-or avoid P<>“'b'= 
because you re unsure of yourself wit p 
Thais right that s right iMaanov about this 

I think it indicates that you re not at all walk in 

'“C Im not actually 1 m not-uh I '‘^^ally make com crsation with 

a room that uh has people into it an dsc holding me a 

them and uh become par/ of it t difficulties he has had in gc 

for fi\e minutes or so Ralph tells a belongs „ 

P and speaking on the floor at meetings o because he was unable 

public speaking but this didn i ^"clarify further Ins appra.^l 

h» tension and blocking Then the counselor to 
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Co 55 She s got more confidence in you than you have? 

Cl 55 That Slight that s right She sort of laughed yesterday when I came home 
and told her that on account of my weight why she says You ve worked 
anywhere from 12 to 16 hours a day why should that be any concern 
she says I \e seen you work and things like that — sort of helps out the 
morale 

Co 56 hfm hm mm hm It helps to have iomebody who believes in you 
Cl 56 Yeah yeah even if they don t mean it (nervous laugh) (Co uh huh) 
but I think she means It (Co uhhuh) (i^ second pause) 

Co 57 At this moment you re not sure what ktnd of work is most appropriate 
for you to 

Cl 57 No I m not Actually I m like a chicken with his head cut off you might 
say (Co mm hm) I ra grabbing for anything now 
Co 58 Uhhuh uhhuh rather than rather than planning and selecting you re 
just kind of desperately grabbing for anything that could be a job 
Cl 58 Yeah uh huh 

Co 59 Well maybe it would be a good time for us to take a look at some of 
these tests and see if they provide any kind of help in selection (Opens 
test folder) Let s see you had a general mental ability test you had a 
personality test you had two mechanical aptitude tests— one of them that 
spatial relations test that you mentioned and the other one is more of 
oh a kind of mechanical problems test — there were gears that turned 
different ways and there were tin cans over a stove 
Cf 59 Yeah yeah 

Co 60 And then there was a sales test and then there was an interest test So 
there were six different tests 
C{ 60 Yeah that s right 

Flexibility 

This principle of good counseling has application here as it did in rela 
lion to Test Selection (see Chapter 3) Despite the counselor s best inien 
lions (or worst depending on ones point of viewl) a test report may not 
follow a neat and logical pattern Clients insist on going off on tangents 
sometimes to get away from unpleasant topics but sometimes for quite 
productive forays into important areas of their problems and plans 
Another excerpt from Ralph Santaros second interview illustrates this 
principle of flexibility as well as that of dealing with what the client seems 
to be ready to talk about It also points up the value of focussing on the 
client himself both as a source of data and as the user of the information 
Since Cl 60 about fifteen miniites have elapsed during which the coun 
sclor has been doing most of the talking as he reported the Ruder profile 
and the mechanical aptitude test results 


Co 9* (to second pause) Maybe we could also cm across now and be looking 
at the personality test and 1 11 

Cl 9* I was just going to ask you about that 
Co 93 Uh huh 

Ct 93 I uh I m interested in (hat uh very much to find out just what (Co 
Mmhm) tvpe of personality I have 
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BU.„, .on o. .Hs 

little help from the counselor, most “ , counselor has en- 

ments of rehection and co 115 to Co tee, 

couraged his client to go in a particu ar ' duration of Ralph’s 

the counselor is lookinir for some indication of 


courageo ms client to go in a particu ar ir duration of Ralph’s 

the counselor is looking for some m ica 1 emphasis slightly 

personality handicaps, and then in Co interpretation or 

to an exploration of causal factors. Very nrofile in this in- 

other report is made from the nnne than 

stance it wasn’t necessary, since Ralph cou about these things, 

could the profile or the counselor. He was ^ reporting scores to 

and the cLnselor was flexible enough to shift from repo g 

helping his client to talk. 

PRINCIPLES MORE SPECIFIC TO TEST REPOR 

The Report Is Related warm 

Here is another of those obvious princip individualization of test 

ing up. and again the problem is one o ^ manner of test re 

interpretations. It seems to be quite natu counselee to 

porting to fall into a pattern which van« ' jaje, as. for example, 
another. In some settings this might be P school juniors, 

^'hen all members of a group — say ninth after all have 

or college freshmen — are to be called for a game for all 

taken a battery of tests. The purpose may im y and 

information about themselves to help t em m , j^-^j^gnt. A counselor 
to further the process of individual j„j.d pattern works pretty 

inay find that for most of the group a faiHy ^ counselee to make 

"-ell-^ay the use of charts and profiles, t en group may show 

<^eriain inferences, and so on. Some in iv» ,.yjadng from the pattern 
particular needs which would then neccssita ^vith counselees seeking 

^Vith a more individual use of tests, howev ’ ^gss of purpose is not 
with particular needs, the assumption o At its 

"early so tenable, although counselors individualized matter, m 

'^est, testing for counseling 'fnmrpretation. If, ^ov instance, 

^enns both of the tests selected and of their i P pj-gcounselmg Ot^S 

2 purpose of testing with a particular ■ j,g tests will have ^ een 

Information (see Chapter 3 )» ^PP Personality- After his inte^- 
probably with emphasis in the P e tentative 

P«d'e study, the counselor will have ^ed ,i,.elihood of 

?Prding the person’s needs, degree of I„ ,he interview 

benefittinff " ^ ” --t—i-a- Kmnd of counseiu b them 

V.lv;..V r ,P 


1 '“'c biuay, tne counselor a—-- i-,„,rhance, an^ . 

fording the person’s needs, degree of In the 

’’^'fitting from his particular brand of co hy trying them 

">»* tollous, he ma> seek to test his , ^tion. He will be rwdy, 

on the client or by seeking ‘his^ient the possibility o 

''>>'1 this is appropriate, to discuss with h'* ’ ^ Santaro, we have a 

icrral tor other services. Returning again 
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of the seventy oi the problem asks about the duration of Ralph s emotional 

Co 1 15 ^ ^ It didn t meet your needs Mm hm This is something that has been 
o£ long standing — this lack of confidence in yourself {Cl Yeah yeah) 
this IS not just something in the last few weeks or a few months 

Cl 115 No no— It s the last ten years that I felt myself going down beingdrawn 

into this little world of mine you might say 
Co 116 Mmhm mmhm— for about ten years you ve been becoming less and 
less social 

Cl 116 Yeah yeah — I mean e\cr since I left school — and I didn t do much in 
school — I mean in activities — but 1 used to get along I mean uh I 
wasnt too afraid in school I imagine I had the normal fears of school 
but being in the classroom if 1 forgot to do my homework then I had a 
fear but if I did my homework then I was all right 
(Ralph makes it clear in the next few statements that the decrease in self<onfi 
dence began just about the time he left school after the ninth grade Now the 
counselor continuing to explore the nature and severity of Ralphs problems 
moves {Co isa) in the direction of seeking reasons for this change for the worse ] 
Co 121 Mmhm mmhm so somehow somewhere around that time you started 
losing 

Cl 131 I started losing confidence in myself 

Co 132 losing confidence in yourself uhhuh and its been continuing ever 
since Mm hm and yet it s kind of hard for you to know what the causes 
were 

Cl 122 The causes I think were that my brother more or less took over the 
thinking part of it — uh I relied more on his confidence than my own 
Co I3S Mmhm 

Cl 185 Uh any problems — well my brother took em 
Co 134 Mmhm mmhm 

Cl 134 and he solved them and I was more or less a carefree person I didn i 
have any problems that I had to solve and as the years went on I just 
didn t have anything to worry about 
Co 135 Mmhm 

Cl 125 There were times when we got into financial difficulties in the business 
and uh possibly it 1 had had this confidence that I should have had 
Co 126 Mmhm 

Cl 126 I would have been able to solve them myself but my brother used to 
solve them I feel that although he did a good job in figuring out these 
things that there was something left out for me (Co Mm hm) I mean 
I was under a proteaive shelter you might say (Co Mm hm) and any 
thing that would come well he would take care of it 
Co 137 So there was no necessity for you (Cl Thats right) to take over any of 
the responsibility and you feel that this may be one of the reasons that 
(10 second pause) 

Cl 187 1 told you before now we re at the breaking point I have to 

assume responsibilities that I never had to assume before 
Co 118 Mm hm mm hm responsibility for making your own job and 
Cl ia8 Decisions and everything yeah 
Co 139 Mmhm 

Cl 139 And 1 gotta face up to them because aaually I got a family now to 
worry about and uh I vc got to do something about them 
Co 150 Mm hm 

Cf 150 1 11 have to get hardened to this hard outside world here 
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Qteer and marriage aspirations. Accordingly, this area 

phasis by the counselor, and Kathy was encouraged to exp or P 

“"questions leading up to testing have to do with^— 
courses of action and when tests are planned according y, 
right to Lpect that the test report will include ‘ Vfrom msts. 

tions, with some indication of the answers, if ■'"I'’ ” ^ 

This doesn't mean that the counselor must fee o iga e 

answer, to say "Yes" to this school or "No' to that fie'd N ^ 

it mean that the completely undecided client mus p 

specific goal and a specific plan leaihng up “ ‘ overly narrow 

expect such outcomes from testing. Furtherm , ^f^Hnns Instead, if 

conception of test interpretation implied by sue nature are not 

test selection has been done well, definite answers more modest 

hhely to he expected. Both client and counse or wi interpretations 

expectations and will be ready to use test resu discussion and 

« the beginning, rather than the end o * P ^ose who go to the 

exploration. Unfortunately, so many clients, e p fee-charging agency, 

trouble and expense of obtaining counseling m magazine articles 
'’ring with them unrealistic expectations gleaned from m g 
and Other sources. , * results should be 

Similarly, with other purposes of testmg the rep who have 

related to the purposes. With dependent an m decisions for them- 

oeen helped to select tests as an experience m recognition of 

®^lves, the specific results may be less 5 - o£ the merits of the 

rneir success in having made a decision, regar^ ,-niinselor to conci 


-cess in having made a deasion, reg ^Qjjcen- 

necision itself. It is all too easy in such cases . to neglect to 

^aie on the scores themselves and their imp ic , ^j^j^j^.j^naking. Coun- 
lollow-up the learning possibilities in the area o ^^d 

^clors sometimes find it difficult to take t eir beings struggling 

occupational pamphlet, and to see clients 
"“poo^bilitios of io^op^dence and 


iffi the responsibilities of independence the purposes of 

Before leaving this discussion of relations ip . should be made. 

rating and reporting of test results, one fin P basis 

^5pite the absence of research evidence, t er ^.^unselor to propose 
rom the experiences and observations influenced by all that 

. rhe effectiveness of test reporting will be — .i ,q„ri'ntr the 

. - - lorlv 


has 


, what occurred during 


preceded it. This refers particularly to r ■ , the actual t«t 
e'ection of tests, but also includes “Pf individual has with die 
.^“‘"ntration and all other contacts which atmosphere during 

counseling process. If there is an over y counselecs wil 

c actual administration of tests, it seenis e attitude. If there las 

■■epocting interview ^ „,at counselees will come 

" Bttle preparation for testing, it seems Y 
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illustration of this use of tests A personality inventory {Guilford Zimmer 
man) had been used, partly to explore the extent of Ralph s reported 
personality inadequacies The extreme scores led the counselor to en 
courage Ralph in the second interview (see Co 92 to Cl 130 above) to 
discuss the duration and degree of his problems In the next response, the 
counselor, having judged that this is a problem of long standing and of a 
handicapping nature and that Ralph seems to want to do something about 
It, moves in the direction of referral 


Co 135 Mm hm mm hm well we ve been exploring a little bit some of these 
feelings you have and I wonder whether you might feel it worth while 
to uh get another kind of counseling help, uh something a little bit 
different from what we do here 
Cl 135 Uhhuh 

Co 136 Uh something more in the nature of personal counseling where you 
can uh discuss some of these things and try to work through them to 
the — to try to get some better understandings of yourself and why you 
feel as you do uh m the hope that this would help you to get more con 
fidence in yourself and more insight into yourself Uh it s a kind of 
counseling thats available m different places m the city and its a kind 
of thing that usually lasts over a period of months rather than our kind 
of counseling service which is more limited 
Cl 136 Mm hm 

Co 137 We deal mostly with vocational matters themselves 
Cf 137 Mm hm uh where would I go to get this kind of thing? 

Co 138 Well there are several kinds of places uh right m this building here 
there s a psychological clinic where psychologists offei this kind of help 
and uh you would uh first of all have an interview with somebody 
over the whole thing — they would give you uh some psycho- 
logical tests uh and then uh if you and they both decided at that point 
that this was an appropriate place for them to be of help for you uh 
you would start a scries of interviews — it might be once a week or it 
might be twice a week or it might be some other kind of arrangement 
uh and uh this could go on for uh as long a period of time you uh 
feU you were getting some good out of u Uh another kind of place 
where this sort of counseling is available is a social case work agency, and 
there are several in the city 

It turned out that Ralph did not follow through with the suggested 
referral For this reason, the counselor was obliged to change his diag 
nosiic thinking after the third interview and to feel now that perhaps the 
personality profile and Ralphs self-descnption were exaggerated due to 
tlie situational anxiety he was then experiencing 
If a major purpose of testing is to provide Information for the Counsel 
ing Process Itself (see Chapter 3) » interpretation of the results will lead 
to appropnate action during the interview With Kathy Musgrove, for 
instance (Chapter 1 1) , the S J Hi profile, along w ith other data in the case 
led to the hjixjthesis that Kathy was having difficulty in reconciling 
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Methods and Materials of Test 
Reporting 


I tr» the level actual 
N THIS LAST CHAPTER, we a mixture 

techniques o£ reporting, having first built ‘ undoubtedly many 

of theory research and basic principle which have never 

Specific techniques developed by counse ors o establishment 

f^een published and so are unknown outside ^ very 

''here they are used Those to be mentione literature and on the 

'united sample based on a search of the pro o' . whom he has had 
experiences of the writer and of other counse 

“>ntact a hst of suggestions 

We might well begin by reproducing m « and Guidance Pro 

prepared by the staff of the Tennessee State „°„aessee for the State 
Stain whirii 1C 'ifiTninictpr<*d bv thc Universi y .mcmv of the sug 


prepared by the staff of the Tennessee ta e 'j'ennessee 

Pani -which IS administered by the Universi man; 

department of Education This is school on concrete 

Sestions are of general interest, and they m y ^ abstract terms 

'orne of the points which have been discusse 

. the Results of T ests 

Suggestions for Counseling tvith StudenU 

I students at ease ,, seeking m being counseled 

* Try to sense what the counselee is seal y 

did he hope to learn from the tests? has said a question 

3 Relate the results to something the stu e scores 

or a choice that he has made results high intere 

begin with interests or interes training and 

5 Help students see the relationship of measured^ini^e^^^^^ activities part time 

experience m school subjects bobbies 

^ork experience family interests and so f about eacl 

Give time and opportunity for expressio 
ne information slowly not all at once 
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to the later interview with slight understanding of the roles to be played 
by tests, by the counselor, and by themselves Even if there was a pre 
liminary interview or group session, preparation for testing may have been 
inadequate, if so, there is greater likelihood of a lack of readiness to make 
active and positive use of test results 

Even with the' best conditions prior to test reporting the task is not 
easy, requiring all the skill counselors can muster And with all this, there 
will be many clients who cannot be reached, who persist in misinterpret 
ing data, who are overly defensive, and whose counseling must be re 
corded as failures 

Relation of Test Reporting to Test Selection 
More specifically, the hnd of approach used m test selection should 
have Its effects on the role played by counselees during the interpretative 
reporting process If tests were chosen by the counselor alone, even with 
explanations of their purposes, the client would be less likely to be ready 
to take an active part in the reporting process than he would if he had 
really exerted some efforts during the process of selection Unfortunately 
there almost are no research data which test this hypothesis * Until the 
necessary research is done, each counselor can try out various approaches 
to the selection process to see if any discernible differences are found Our 
hypotheses are First, there will be a correlation between client partiapa 
tion in test planning and client participation m the later stages of ap- 
praisal, interpretation, and planning Second, the nature of the relation 
ship which IS developed during test selection (dependency, superficiality, 
overemphasis on fact, and neglect of feeling) will be reflected in the 
clients behavior m later interviews 


» Secman (1949) found that clienU of only one of his two counselon who Msed a 
client partiapation approach to test seleOion expected to play an active role in the 
second interview He concluded that counselors differ m the extent to which they 
faahutc client partiapation even though they use similar techniques. This study was 
reviewed more extensively in Chapter 3 
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deriving interpretations He aims at having the client take as much o£ the 

lead as he can m tins process , 

s The counselor may report individual scores and P^^haps show pm 
files as m Method i. but he also goes further, s^pel mg ou 
implications, some of the predictions, and perhaps even ^ 

mendations These latter, however, are explicitly related to the test data 

from which they stem .animations, predictions, and 

3 The counselor gives conclusions, imp ripnfir data from 

possibly recommendations, but scores on particular 

which they were made, giving no percentile 

tests and showing no profiles approaches 

In extremely oversimplified and condensed » nmnonents would 

may be illustrated by showing how their so as to make 

handle the same test report situation These are c living or 

the desired distinctions and may actually resem e n 
dead 

Cod Your preEerences on this Kuder P*^®*^*® and Clerical Yo«r 

and Artistic areas and below average in P m the top fifth (or 

score on the test of Mechanical Coinpr preference for specificity) 

above average depending on the ^otin Latial relations test you 

as compared with mechanical workers mechanical j 

score was better than that of three the Numbers part v. a 

Finally, on the clerical aptitude test Y workers and on the N 

in the lowest fifth as compared with c e mean to you? ( 

part It was m the lowest tenth Now what does 
How do you feel about this?) 

that >our interests are 

From these tables (in the ^®”y^!^e^anical occupations 

quite similar to men m such and su and such clerical occup 

are different from those of "«=" those of mechanics and 5^^ 
can say that your interests are abdities v ^-ttcr 

-- probably enjoy that k.nd of work ,.„rk you 

Aaton the two wsts t,*.* are f sest ^ 


1 probably enjoy tnat Kinu Tn#*rhanical ivotk . 

that on the tests which are closest >° wores were hhhe'’^J“" 

Ifran average scores whereas the f mterest and “‘'‘’"J® “ area 

Adding mechanical aptitudes to mechaniral n ■n'd.an.inl are 

vau se told me about your hobbies and part time^J^ ^„„pare 

I'ould seem to be a better choice than 
)our own picture of yourself? 

on and comparing 

^ In reviewing your scores on the 'y'“"\‘/reid mrabout 'h™_,“renrel in 
*em also with your experiences as y ^ the mo that 

™ that you would probably do the h«' r.ally I would sugs' 
“echanical jobs rather than dental jous 

lou consider the occupations o£ At B, an ^ nrcly 

Naturally, these are quite artificial, and counselore 
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Give him an opportunity to indicate what the test results mean to him and 
to raise questions about them 

Show relationship of test results to failure or success in school subjects 
Help students face evidence of strengths and weaknesses in background and 
ability and help them recognize that to do otherwise is unfair to themselves. 
Discuss with students their comparative position in particular groups in terms 
of generalizations such as upper third or lower fourth rather than in terms 
of specific scores 

When dealing with intelligence htgh scores might be interpreted as can do 
the work assigned ought to have time for extra things as average can 
handle the work but some things will be easy and some hard as loia ah 
stract work is difficult you find it hard to understand some things you 
will have to work hard to keep up 

Discuss test results with students without becoming involved in the I Q con 
cept If students ask for their IQs explain that it is not too meaningful 
and may change several points from one test to another Reiterate if neces- 
sary the information as to relative standing 

When dealing with achievement results emphasize the pattern of strengths 
and weaknesses interpreted in terms of his own level rather than concentrat 
ing on the over all level 


Suggest that tests may help the student understand the kinds of competition 
he may encounter 

Help students understand the meaning and importance of norm groups 
Discuss standardized tests in the language of students 

Give reasonable emphasis to any physical and environmental factors which 
may have influenced test scores 

Help students understand that test results are only one part of the evaluation 
of abilities and background 

Surest that measures of special aptitude such as eye hand ctwirdmation 
spa lal relations abilities clerical aptitude and others may fit into the total 
evaluation of abilities ^ 

and'r^^ importance of reading comprehension m certain areas of study 
^ Schedule (Tennessee State De 

partment of Education ig^S-ig^y p 15) 


DEGREE OF CLIENT PARTICIPATION IN TEST REPORTING 

and interpretation 

tinn^mr ^ which cuts across both the reporting and the mterpreta 
ion processes and about which not a great deal has Len published since 

tv fo Th ' . h- been drawn on 

heavily for he present d.scuss.on The question ,s th.s Should counselees 


be given only the tmpUcations and 
tests (and other data of 


raw data tliat is the scores 


conc/ujionr reached by counselors from 
course) or should they be given some ot the 
, , , , , ores on particular tests? The following thumb- 

na.I sletches of three approaches h.ghl.ght some of the major d.lferences 
1 fn this approach the counselor reports individual scores in some 
meaningful fom (percentile or quintile grade equivalent or other) , 
shows profile sheets and then encourages the client to join with him in 
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Much of the rationale for preferring a greater amount 
pation has already been discussed, both in the prece mg . . 

Chapter 3. Very briefly, it is likely that the chent f 
reaching the conclusions about himseU from test an o 
more accepting and less defensive about the interpre a 1 , 

in part hh; (!) learns about himself more ertectjvely 
better and longer what he has learned, because e relevant data 

pant in the learning process; and (3) r^oTat tt interpre- 

about himself and family, his “I .hev’would be otherwise, 

tations finally arrived at are more valid than tney 
Seeing the Source of a Score. One further the 

greater participation by tbe client is that he wi e mystical way or 
tests as magical instruments which read his min This is espe- 

find out things about him that he has never nown applies to 

rially true of the areas of interests and '’"^“elees confide, 

abilities and aptitudes. It is not uncommon ^^me with 


after 


frt h3VC — 

ties and aptitudes. It is not uncomm 

some of the initial barriers have been "unknown in- 

ihe hope of discovering their "hidden „ ^ounselees sometimes 

lerests" and to find out what they are real y i ' .j.g tests with expecta* 
come to an interview after they have taken one communicate to 

tions of "finally learning the truth.” It seems pre interpretations, 

clients the very unmystical and mundane ^^t primarily at two 

'I'liis can be done throughout the counseling pro their results are 

points, first when tests are selected, and secon > 

^‘^cussed. we have seen a 

• The second interview with Ralph Santaro, r this point. In 

Humber of excerpts, contains a Kuder , inventory was given, 

^is instance, an unusual amount of detail a ou , jqjjj perhaps as 

lU, k P ^ eirtr to iump to conciua f • 


— -wv-i v»L excerpts, coniams a inventory waa a* 

instance, an unusual amount of detail ^ c> ^elusions, perhaps as 
partly because of Ralph’s propensity to limited previous experi- 

^ result of his anxiety and partly because o i jias taken a 

^"ce v;ith tests. With a more nearly “norma adequate reports 

^Hmber of tests in school and has received at leas desirable: 

his results, this much detail might be neither necess ry 

t with the most general 

^Vell. usually it, uh, seems to make j interest test 

kinds o£ tests first, and maybe that wo ^ ‘wo 

eral mental ability test. So this is the shee 

‘merest test you may remember. ( remember that you 

you punched your answers, and. ’.y«j„i,t) kinds of activi 

had to choose the one out of three ( 

Cl 6 ,. and when )»“ 

‘^“641 And als'n, the one ot the three that '"“„“rin certain 

punched those holes, that ,„jidc 0/ „ 

bhhuh) and each set of circles here ( group nf uctiM 

>l°ng a continuous line thM rep««n» ^ 
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speak m so well organized a manner ‘ Also there are many intermediate 
approaches which combine some of the features of two or more of these In 
particular, we should add the point made m connection with the Bette 
Morgan and Ralph Santaro cases, namely, that test reporting sometimes is 
not a separate and distinct element but rather is interwoven with appro- 
priate interview topics Some counselors in fact, may almost never give 
test reports as such, but instead use the information derived from tests in 
planning and conducting interviews But there does seem to be a real 
difference among counselors m this dimension, which has to do with 
sharing the appraisal process with clients, or at least with letting them in 
on It 


A Point of View 


We take the position that Approach 3 is the least desirable and that 
Approaches 1 and 2 are preferable, with the assumption that the counselor 
in 1 will eventually bring into the discussion his own expert interpreta 
tion In both 1 and 2 the client is at least in on the thinking which goes 
into the interpretive process the difference between the two being the 
extent to which an effort is made to derive interpretations through the 
give and take of the interview Counselor A feels that it is a more valuable 
learning experience for clients to play an active role m test interpretation 
He may also feel that the content of the appraisal will be more valid if 
arrised at this way rather than by him alone Counselor B probably feels 
less strongly about the learning values derived from having his clients 
work on the interpretation of scores He may feel that his professional 
interpretation has greater value to the client, at least as a starting point 
in their discussion On the other hand he may use Method 2 primarily 
because he feels that Method i is too time<onsuming Counselor C is 
probably the person whom we discussed earlier, in Chapter 14, the one 
whose major concern is with the appraisal process and who is much less 
interested in counseling as a growth or adjustment process The numbers 
of this t>pe of counselor have probably been somewhat reduced as a result 
o£ deielopments m coumeling theories during the 1940 s and 1950 s = 


, 5 are perhaps most likely to give a prepared svell orgamrcd 

ult Bordin (19,3) hat pomled out the danger there is a danger that the 

counselor ssill approach hi. task tn somewhat the same manner as the teacher ap 

L'Trensm’;, T,h T", '»"! ™ f -ertc, of .tern, wh.ch he .. prepared 

to iransm.t to the dtent and w.ll proceed to do tht. somewhat m lecture fashion 
(P en) 

■An interesting s go of tht. change the ktnd of research reported earlier and more 
recently In the .9.0. and .950. there were numerous stud, re comparing the later 
lore of counseiees who heeded the ad.tce of Uteir counselor, (usually regarding voca 
ttonal choice) w.th those who d.d no. These were tn elfect vahdauon, of the conn 
selor s oppretsof In other words of she conlenu of his interpretations The more recent 
work on evaluation of test repotting sommanied earlier in Chapter 14 has instead 
etnphasued the dilferent kind, of reports made by counselors and their d.lletential 
elleeu on dienu all apart Itom the ntenis or validities of the interpretations themselves 
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Many counselors have developed their own favorite techniques and 
"gimmicks" to facilitate client participation. A former colleague 
Oped a technique which involved asking clients to estima e w 
interest inventory profile would look like, before he gave t e ' 
required that the counselee understand each category on e p 
sometimes necessitated some clarifying discussion e ore 
could be made. Thus, by the time the actual inventory 
ported, the counselee had been brought into at least some e^ .ujn^ing 
participation. Other counselors ask the client to , jjjter- 

rshich led up to planning tests (see the excerpt from Bette Morgan 
'lew in Chapter 15). 

SEPARATE VERSUS INTEGRATED REPORTS 
Some find it convenient to take up one test at a ^ ^ par- 
“r M msts, thus buildmg up to 
ans 

loth 51 


tnd then going on from there. O'"®" ^ ^^^s building up to 

r question or hypothesis with a numbe ’ ^ considering 

answer or conclusion. For example, with a c consisting mostly 

loth selling and teaching, one might have use a a through 

of interest and personality inventories. The cou ending up with, 

«ch test, reporting the level of score on „as used) , each 

twenty or thirty scores (many more 11 needs, or customary 

*®presenting an aspect of the individual’s interes , use these 

'■'lasior. T\en the counselor alone, or with h.s relate 

'"enty 


nting an aspect of the individual’s inter . . jj, „sc these 

rr. Then the counselor alone, or with '* c ’ and relate 

, or more variables to reach hypotheses a ou approach 

lese to the fields of work being considered. ^ and to build 

, , .I,™c relevant to scinub , 


- the fields of work being considcre . " iijnb and to build 

"ould be to select from all the scores those rele«n counselor would 

“P Ae case for and against this field of J teacliing. 

ii.rri, -1 :»u crores releNant I »hp 


P case for and against this field of wor . ' teacliing- 

a similar process with the scores re e\a pf one or the 

’There does not seem to be an across-the-boar sup consuming 

^ of these approaches. The first is pro a y .^ijon before the 

“^•^gihc interview, but the second ^cq'***’^* m°*^ P jjnal preference 
'l^^r'iew. In part, the choice is made on the ° testing may pomt 
'acli counselor. However, the particular ^rp jf ^ ^ajor pur- 

''«>1 one or the other in individual cases. ® ‘ ,i,e first approach 

y. ^ **^ting in one case is self-concept of the indi'idua . 

“hi be more suitable, since it is in effect an mo questions i'it>‘ 

,^" ‘10 Otlier hand, a counselee has ’ X,e inventory nia) he 

b r to alternative courses of action, a co j dm telciant 

'iauci..-^ 


^'8 to two alternative courses of action, a J’ . ^t only the relevant 
-nnecesiary, and the counselor instead m.g aelc 

” ^nd the rclc\ ant interpretations for repo ,ion n*’' 

J cmonni. ihcn ol Uve Veteran, admin, 

*nie Emptoyment Sen ice. 
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when we get your score here wbat were really saying is what kinds o£ 
activities in general do you seem to prefer over other kinds of activities 
when you have a choice v v j 

Cl 64 Let me ask you a question here If I don t hit the arcles is that a 
what? 1 mean like in a lot of these places I didn t hit the circles 
Co 6j No you see you have to hit a arcle somewhere In different pages the 
circles are in different places 

Cl 65 Oh yeah , 

Co 66 See in this first page for example these circles all represent mechanical 
(Cl uh huh) things and any time you punched a hole opposite some 
thing mechanical it came into one of these circles Now if instead it just 
happened that number well let s take number 2 which is computational 
—working with figures numbers — you 11 notice that here s a circle on the 
other side where there isn t one here So this means that this circle is 
probably opposite a question that has to do with using figures And u 
you had punched that you would have gotten a circle on this page but 
not on this one 
Cl 66 Oh I see 

Co 67 And when we add up all of these circles and we simply get a score that 
tells us uh which ones you seem to prefer more of the time Well uh it 
seems that the mechanical is uh by far your first preference {Cl Meehan 
ical) and o>er and over and over when you were given a choice between 
mechanical things and other things and n was mechanical more often 
than not It s a very high score svhich indicates it s a very strong prefer 
ence with you 

Cl 67 Now the next thing is how do I get into something mechanical I mean 
uh actually 

Co 68 Of course this represents only your preference and interest (Cl Mmhm) 
It doesn i tell us as yet anything about abilities (Cf uhhuh) Uh do you 
feel that this represents really your feelings about it? 

C/ 68 Yeah I really like to uh do a little mechanical work but feeling I didn t 
hate the schooling to go into mechanical work uh especially a uh car 
mechanic, let $ say or uh an airplane mechanic or a carpenter or some 
thing you know (Co Yeah) I never felt that I was qualified to do any 
of them jobs 

Co 69 Mm hra mm hm — do you think that you d like to do these kinds of jobs 
that you ve mentioned? 

Cl 69 Yeah ram hm 

Co 70 And hate you looked into them — what they require in the way of school 
ing? 

C/ 70 No lhasent 1 haven t checked into any of them yet. 

Noting the kind of response given m Cl 67 one might well ask whether 
the counselors detailed explanation was worth all the trouble It is a 
moot question whether with Ralph it made much difference /low the test 
interpretations were presented The counselor went on however, to en 
gage Ralph m a discussion of his actual efforts to find out about me 
chanical jobs This is an approach quite a bit like that of Counselor A 
in OUT earlier discussion witli the actual test results being given and then 
the client being encouraged to partiapate actively in a discussion of their 
meaning 
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ot narrowing dorm possible choices, and then information from aptitude 
and other kinds of ability tests could be related to he 

On the other hand, the individual or society, or ot , may 
does not utilize his best abilities. One can expect itt jj 

for which he lacks the requisite abilities. Interests can e P ’ ^ 
argued further, through successful experiences, especia y ” , 

adolescence, certainly at junior high school age In the 
there is a danger of prernature Mich^^ . 95 ') • 

terest inventories are used too early m couns g t -oninlex data 
Di Michael also points out that interest scores are 
which are difficult to handle early in the counseling p 
suggests, to build up a foundation ^rsta’nding by the 

teport interest scores only when there is enoug 

client to permit using them properly. . testing in 

Segelandothers (."58) have pne further and propos^edtot^t^g^^ 

die secondary school proceed in two stages. measures of in- 

measured and curriculum choices based on ese, . V. further 

terests and personality are brought in for purposes o 
planning. ^ t*me-tested practice of 

It is unlikely that counselors will give up t ^ ^ adults to 

tiling both interest and ability data in helping makes little differ* 
make decisions and plans. Which comes first gs the coun- 

®ice in a particular interview or series of relevant data. In some 

«lor is alert to the possibility of overlooVing any another reason: 

^ses, interesu may be deemed less important, lo . 

’'t others they may be emphasized as the ensironment has pro- 

^tegory might be cases in svhich an or cases in which 

'ided limited opportunities to develop -uf these situations are 

mere are se\’eral equally strong interests. In -pg down of clioice. 

C'eloped interests a very good basis for imna abilities are all high 

^ the second category are those cases in ‘ Musgrose in Chapter 
for almost any field (as, for narrowing dowm the 

*'). In such cases one looks to interests for help m 

of possible choices. rrgj. counsclccs an oppor- 

It may aijo at least in some cases. i ^led. For one. ihi« 

“^'ty to help decide the sequence of tests o ^^.hich the client i« 

help to structure test reporting as a p ^ counscice i* 

P^ted to participate actively. Second y, * college aptitude or per 
” concerned about one particular area jhat he V'l 

'""f ')-ana be may be so preocc«pi«l. " 

^t learn much from discussions of tests m n first or low scor . 
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The “As-Needed” Approach 

The foregoing discussion was based on the assumption that testing is 
done on the package plan — the * battery If the as needed method is 
used (see Chapter 3) there is often no choice to be made, since there may 
have been only one test taken between one interview and another The 
as needed approach also has other special implications for the reporting 
phase 

1 It IS easier to relate the test report to its purposes, since a speafic 
purpose in one interview leads to use of a particular test and then usually 
to discussion of the result of that test in the following interview 

2 There is less information for the counselee to absorb in any one 
interview when tests are spread over a series of interviews It is true that 
reporting can be spaced over two or more interviews even with the battery 
approach Hoi\ever, the longer the time interval between taking a test and 
receiving a report of its results the greater are the difficulties in making 
use of a client s recollections of the test and ofihis test taking experiences 

3 Client participation is probably easier to achieve in the as-needed 
method, since he is soraetshat more likely to approach tests with under 
standing of the information to be sought from the results 

A possible disadvantage of the as needed approach, however, is a frag 
mentation which may occur if the counselor does not take pains, from 
time to time during a series of mtervieivs, to bring together relevant data 
from several tests and to relate them to each other He may miss out on 
opportunities to use one test to confirm or question an hypothesis emanat 
ing from another to compare implications from two different tests, and 
in other ways to add to the information derived from each test separately 

SEQUENCE OF REPORTING TESTS 

Should interest scores be reported first or last? Should an individual s 
highest aptitude scores be reported fint, and the lowest last (or perhaps 
ne\er)? Here, too, the answers are for the most part determined by the 
personal style of each counselor, as well as by the particular needs of each 
diem and the way the interview proceeds A feiv comments however, may 
be helpful On the question of whether interest inventory results should 
precede those from aptitude and achievement tests, or ince uersa, argu 
mcnis can be made for both sides 

On Ihc one hand inicrests d,irerent.ate people in different fields of 
stork better than do abilities (at least at the higher occupational lesels) 
In addition, one is not likely to function svith maximum effectiveness, 
certainly not sv ith satisfaction, in a field not harmonious with his interests 
Hence it would follow that interests should be examined first, as a way 
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TO are trying to communicate certain information The e emen ® 
child may not be able to handle any more complex a concept t an 
better m arithmetic than in reading," or "Your spelling “P ° 
you ate capable of doing " The young adolescent may n 
such statements as “You are better than three out of four youngs 
age in your vocabulary." To older adolescents, college stu ^ 
there may be value in explaining the operation of an expec a 
a multiple disaimmant statement “People with your a 1 11 
tests succeed m this field of work 70 times in 100, or i P 
hies and dislikes is most similar to that of people in field X 
general comments, a few specific points may be ma e 
■ Although standard scoies are preferred by f ' ^^J^fEven 

as meaningful to counselees as the more frequently use P 
counselors who have a good grasp of standard scores pro _ 

selves doing some quick mental translation into percen 1 stand 

standard score on that test was 61, which means it s jus 
atd deviation above the mean, which puts him at t e maior dis 

™e halt of 68 would put him at the 84th percenti through 

advantage of percentiles — the fact that they are not 0 q jiandy a 

““t the distribution — can be overcome to some exmnt by having^ a ^ 
art which shows that percentiles are more .„(ile sheets for a 

than at the extremes o£ a distribution The 

of tests do just this, included are many „ Vnt factor 

as the Differential Aptitude Tests, Holzinger 
«h, and Multiple Aptitude Tests, and others, sue ,„tef 

^^^'^ttional Development, Ruder Preference Record, P Edwards 

Inventory, Guilford Zimmerman Temperarne 
^’■'Sono! Preference Schedule, and many others to distances 

1 ^ connection with cases m Chapter u number ol 

'veen two scores on such profile sheets rat er counselors to 

pomts of difference between the scores overemphasiz 

‘ errors of underemphasizing lai^^ differen 

differences . , been suggested by 

Spi ? ^^^^^^sting modification of standard scores . scores are 

luf ^^ 953 ) Beginning with the premises ^^^^stand, Se.gle 
P»ior statistically but are difficult for the layma j„ean 

P ^ses the \V score, which is a standard score j ,he range of 

fc:"' ‘he standard deviation is 5 With „ gg per cent 

minus three standard deviations, which 1 ^ ,00 The 


and 

“ normal distribution, will he het'V ^7^^ jisadvanlage 
the Ur '‘‘“‘ttge of this plan would also seem to g^ts, and others, as 
probably be seen by j* The result may be 

to the numbers used in teachers “ above average 
‘hey perceive a IP score of 85 n" =>?“““’" 
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to emphasize the positue, to help people build on their assets rather than 
to bemoan their liabilities In indi\idual cases, hois ever, there are times 
ivhen It IS most salutary for an individual to face an inadequacy squarely, 
to struggle with it, and finally to make peace with it To be explicit and 
direct isith counselees regarding faults they ha\e refused to face requires 
more courage on the counselors part chan to aioid the subject To col 
laborate isith the clients weakness by joining him in evading the low 
scores may be not only an indication of inadequacy on the part of the 
counselor, but, e\en worse it may do the client a serious disservice 
The amenities of everyday social relations call for ‘looking for the 
Sliver lining and ‘ accentuating the positive,* but counseling requires a 
somewhat different kind of relationship Sometimes the greatest contribu 
tion one can make to an individual counselee is to be quite honest with 
him about his shortcomings Actually as students of counseling have long 
known, this kind of honesty really implies more acceptance of the indi 
vidual than does the opposite approach To avoid mentioning ' negative ’ 
things, to be constantly reassuring about any faults or lacks of the coun 
selee is in many cases to be seen as rejection of these negative aspects In 
effect. It IS saying to the client ‘ There are some things about you that are 
so horrible and so fearful that 1 11 pretend I don't know about them, and 
>ou would be wise to do the same and deny to yourself that they exist ' 
If one accepts people he accepts them as they are, the good with the bad, 
the strong with the weak This kind of acceptance is one of the major 
contributions which counselors have to offer their clients, since it helps 
them to face themselves more openl> and to build their lives on a more 
corap ete and more accurate understanding of themselves It is commonly 
agreed that such openness and self anareness are important foundation 
stones for a healthy and productive personality < 


TyPES OF SCORES FOR REPORTING 
Assuming that one is to use Methods i or 2 in reporting the results of 
tesu. the question arises as to the hinds of scores rshich are reported to 
counsete Are standard scores preferable to percentiles, should IQs be 
reportri, should actual numbers be used (78th percentile 106 grade 
^mralent) or more general descriptise terms (abose as erage, superior) ? 

To some extent, the ansiseis depend on the age of the counselee, his lesel 
of comprehensiOT and of intelligence and his sophistication regarding 
testing lingo This is after all a problem of communication, so that sse 
must taU into consideration the understandings of the person to sshom 

•Thu u also related to one of the cicmenti u v , , . , 

t , a “ Pbsholosual balance^cct 10 aid our cliruli 

tnpnal" “ ““"I" 'P 
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multiscore batteries o£ aptitude or achievement tests, t is is no ^ 
serious a problem, since at least all part scores are compare as it 

norm group (Even here, hoavever, there are problems, to te a 

that he is superior in matliematics according to his score on 

may be contusing it he is in a school where mathematics is ““8“ "" 

usually well and where he is just slightly above average as comp 

mates Local norms would, ot course, take care o£ this 

problem is more complev when two different tests are use a 

norms He may be average on one test whose j,^ about 

a'erage on another test ^Mth "tougher norms, a much 

equally good in the two aptitudes or abilities He may se , ^ 

■oner in engineering aptitude than in general toh 

only because the engineering test was normed on engine general 

men and the scholastic aptitude test on high school seni ^ nn.ng 

oollege freshmen These distinctions are otten difficult £« be^“ 8 

‘^unselors to make, so the task of communicating t e 

4 Is It wise to shoiu the coumelee his profile^ ^^!r^a^turitl”ut^ere 
>n part on the individual s level ot intelligence an , „ jjave access 

"e several reasons tor a counselor's reluctance to et i ready to 

An actual proHle It the entire profile is *hown, one to 
®plain any and all parts ot it With the Strong V ’ (Interest 

apt to be concerned about the three ' ..yv and otten ask 

atunty, Occupational Lev el, and Masculinity em reluctant to get 
'"interpretations ot these scores The use ot the diffi 

mvolved with interpretations ot such scores per information 

“ <1 of explaining them, perhaps because m mos cannot brush 

toed IS too little to warrant the time and trou running the risk of 
“'A a counselee s request for an explanation without runni g 
*"Plying that something is being concealed uercentile scores in 

secondly, the profile probably shows raw scores a pertaining 

number form, with all the d themselvii at all to 

noint 2 abovpV Tturd some tests do not len _,„„,„Dreution 


- -s-uiuer torm, witn an me nw - themselves at ““ — 

' " point 2 above) Third, some tests do not len (^rpretation 

examination of the profile because of rofile to his counselee 

one is not likely to show an MMP P psychiatric 

*0 latter will become unduly „£ niisinlerpreta 

to the scales Fourth there is the ^ score at the 

, °'P«centile differences as discussed m P°' average and a dd 
'»ai» K erroneously be seen as a ,,,5 n„d e 

oj ^ tivo of the indisiduals scor ( V 

« distribution) may be exaggerated counselees their 

these disadvantages, why consider ^ roponents of this 

pTor ? as Bordin has pointed out (i955) ^ stimulating t 

maintain that this u the most effectne .va) 
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(which it would be as a teacher’s grade in many schools) rather than as 
a just average score. They may see a score of 99 as near-perfection (which 
it usually represents on a teacher-made test) when it means only that the 
person got a higher score than most people who took the test but tells 
nothing about the percentage of items correct. 

Durost (1959) describes Ae use of stamne scores in a school system in 
Florida. Stanine scores are a standard score arranged in nine categories 
(the term was derived from the two words standard and nine) , with a 
mean of five and a standard deviation of two. Durost reports that stanine 
scores ^vere easy to compute by a counting technique and ivere easy to 
explain to parents and pupils. With only nine categories, they are not too 
fine a score and are therefore more stable than many other kinds of scores. 
Finally, they lend themselves to easy statistical analysis, since, like all 
standard scores, they may be averaged and in other ways used directly in 
computation. As described by Durost, the stanine score may provide a 
means for retaining the advantages of standard scores without the major 
disadvantage of other kinds of standard score, that is, the difficulty of 
communicating their meanings. 

Hart (1957) also found the stanine method useful, in a New Hampshire 
high school The purpose there was to combine a variety of scores and 
teachers’ judgments into a single number in order to place students into 
homogeneous sections for tenth grade English. She reports that the method 
was so successful m yielding a predictor of high reliability (the total com- 
posite stanine score) that it tvas later used for estimating success in 
algebra, French, Latin, and science. 

2. It is probably wise to report scores in terms of gross categories such 
as fourths, fifths, or tenths, rather than in terms of hundredths, the latter 
being, of course, the unit of percentiles. A spurious sense of precision is 
communicated when a score is reported as ’'56th percentile" or "better 
than 35 out of 100 boys your age." Such statements imply that we know 
that he is neither at the 35th nor the 37th percentile but exactly at the 
36th. It would be more in keeping with the errors of measurement of most 
tets to report such a score as "low average” e or "better than one out of 
three.’ In fact, to be really scrupulous, one should add and subtract at 
least two units of the standard error of measurement, thus getting the 
range within which we can be 95 per cent certain that the person’s "true 
score li^K. With many tests we usually regard as "axerage" all scores be- 
tween the 25th and 75th percentiles. For personality and interest imen- 
tories, where reliability is lower, c\en broader limits for the "aserage 
range" are in order. 

3. It is important that the client understand as well as possible the 
nature of the norm group with which comparisons are made. ^Vith the 

•Berg (1956) sugs«tj ihat it may be more desirable to use dc3cnpu>e terms of this 
Lind and to omit all references to numbers ‘ 
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very similar both in central tendency and dispersion, it is probab y 
not to place the scores on a single profile sheet. 

GOING BACK TO THE TEST ITEMS 

In the case o£ Robert Martin (Chapter which 

helpful to ask orally, during the interview, some q „unselor 

Rohert had missed on the DAT. This technique permitted the 
to develop an hypothesis which could explain t e tn^t grades, 

among Robert’s test scores and between his test ®“tes ^ i„terpre- 

This vipoi-i in i-Vinf rase oriniarily to s P 


.u a.K uially, during the interview, some oi u ^ 

Robert had missed on the DAT. This technique permitted . 

■ ■ ■ p an hypothesis which could explain the -ttf , 

--•■O -obert’s test scores and between his ^ the interpre- 

This same technique, used in that case primari y nrocess. Coun- 

tfltion of the data, is valuable occasionally m the repor g personality 
selees sometimes reject a score on an interest invento^ reflection of them: 
inventory with the objection that it is not an accura e ^ 

"But I’m not interested in that,” or -That’s what hut 

^on’t like to work with my hands," or ^ ,, (hat kind of 

certainly isn’t my main interest in life, , point out that 

person at all." In such cases, it is sometimes jl^ere," and 

jher all, nothing can get on a profile that you^ i Kuder, for 

^en to go further and show how the score is ' . g^ch triad lead 

example, one might explain just how the two P^^P]" . answer sheet 

‘tectly to points of score on particular scales. VP , ^vhich led to the 

^ck in the booklet, one can locate items ^ ^ , himself caused his 

^ejected score, and can show the person just similar fashion, 

echanical or Musical score to be so high, n so scores on tests of 
^counselee’s objections to interpretations ® ^^P by going over 

aptitude and achievement can sometimes be nan 

’*«ed items, showing him just how he attained his 

, of tests must be safe- 

"’0 cautions are in order: First, the conten s answers 

tl.,1 , If one is too tree will, u 


Two cautions are in order: First, the right answers 

^«Bed in terms of confidentiality. It one is too „f ,hat coun- 

questions, as he goes over items with a ; "administration of the 
(and of his friends) may be raised on a lat coitnmieo, 

test. Some counselors may indeed judge t a * pyer test items. 

It 'rith their whole case loads, it is unwise j^paily useful. 

' with discretion, however, this technique is over 

lol possible danger in using this ^rding a test '™rr- ' 

other meanings of the client’s protestation g indicative 

inability to accept an aptitude ^ , parental am 


7 °"'cr meunings of the client’s protestations indicative of 

."“dice’s inability to accept an aptitude ’"parental ambiuons. 

self-concept stemming from over ) ^ ,|ic ac 

2.*“* a person, one should not be surp^^^ to immcdia c 
^ ... tUA tpst docs n __ , he win 


tyv- .. person, one shoum noi ^ jeau . ,..ii 

It; '"R out some of his errors on the test i ,|,at le 

'ptance of the test’s implications. Instead, It IS on hiv 

'"'"='>he or otherwise defend himself against 
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client to react freely to test results in terms of their meaning for him. In 
effect, the profile operates like a projective test” (p. 278) . Secondly, there 
is the well-founded belief that a graphic report improves the process of 
communication Done well, a profile should aid in the process of learning, 
in terms of perceiving, understanding, and retaining. Perhaps we need to 
de\elop special profile forms for use in reporting scores, forms which 
would show the relative position of an individual on one or more 
measures, without all the disadvantages listed above. This might be done 
by omitting all numbers referring to raw scores, percentiles, or grade 
equivalents, and showing only a cruder division, say, into fifths. Also de- 
sirable w’ould be the depiction of scores as ranges, so that a score would 
be represented by a band rather than a point Figure 16 1 shows how 
such a form might look (this is very much like the form used with the 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress'). Until standard forms of this 
sort are available for the tests they use, counselors could easily make their 
own for showing purposes, retaining the more detailed profile for them- 
selves, if they wish. Actually the form here recommended would probably 
sene all the counselor’s purposes better than the usual detailed profile 
sheet and would sene as a constant reminder of the crudity of our 
measurement. 

It should be noted that the profile format suggested above does nothing 
about dillerences between norm groups on different tests. Unless there is 
substantial basis for concluding that the norms for two different tests are 
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how do they compare with this prohle?"). They seiwe ^ 
however, that oE Llping the client to understand h. ts 

appreciate their implications for his school experi- 

Thus, as a counselee ponders *e questi ^ ^ „unity not only to 

ences compare with this test profile? he hh abilities, but he may 

contribute to the testing of hypotheses r^ar ® ^ affected his 

also be inaeasing his understanding of ow is 

school grades in the past and how they may contribution of tests is 
functioning in the future. In fact, often a ^ as the insights 

not so much the new information they provi . -j,. in various situa- 

which they help him to gain regarding Ins . inventories, in par- 

dons. In receiving results of interest and pers ..^jj^nown interests” or 
titular, the counselee often finds that there are no counselor, he 

"real self" revealed, but that, with the ^ P , liimself and therefore 
emerges with a clearer, more self-assured picture of h.mse 
with a better foundation for planning his future^ ^^jjbhold test inforroa- 
Some counselors, as a matter of fact, pre er remembered 

don until there has first been a discussion o brought in to confirm 

experiences (Di Michael, igfii)- Later, test a subsidiary 

e point, to clear up confusion, and in other ways to play 
in importance to that of the nontest data. 
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fig- .6-- «r.t*school who hod_-- rnh'en 

graph shows how former stodenls oj jcar at • ^ halt 

ran-JtcNemar Test similar between t-t-5 of them 

■ Half of them had a grade point a' S g.j.i (B— r n or higl'^*’ 
’■.'ra had a grade point average between ,,crage of 

"ted higher than a B average. An nn ^ j„atc worl. 

^ necessary to be,odm.«cd_to^P^„„„„ 

“IcCabe, 1957 , P* 450* By pcnit»»‘0" of 
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concept Likewise, the youngster with a very high musical preference score 
on an inventory, who denies any interest in a musical career, may be re 
fleeting parental or peer disdain for occupations in the field of music 
Going over some of the inventory items may help persuade him that he 
really is interested in musical activities, but still we should not be sur 
prised if he again becomes defensive and refuses to see the (counselor's) 
logic of the situation 

In the kinds of cases just referred to, a more suitable counseling ap 
proach is likely to be one which attempts to deal with the counselee’s un 
realistic self concept its origins and the needs it serves This is not to 
deny that even in such cases it may be helpful to go over selected test items 
with the client, at appropriate points, as part of the process of improving 
his reality orientation Furthermore, one cannot always know in advance 
that going over test items will be futile it is sometimes necessary to try 
this before realizing that there are irrational factors underlying the un 
realistic self concept and that it is not just a matter of the client’s not 
knowing his abilities or his interests 


relating test reports to other data 

AlAough this point has been implied repeatedly throughout many of 
the chapters perhaps it is worth mentioning separately here, particularly 
as It applies to reporting of test results Tests are just one set of tools used 
in educational and vocational planning to sample client behavior Non 
test data (which include biographical information, records of school 
M anec ota reports rating scales, information and opinions given 
by the person who made the referral, and information of various kinds 
ron ‘nterviews) are used earlier m the counseling process m 

internrefif^ proc«s, nontest data are combined with test data rn making 
ternretrt ^ results This can be done even with statistical in 

for suggested m Chapter , It .s fairly common practice, 

‘r“ h'gh school average and scores from 

n mder m " “ ^ an expectancy table, 

find tha, r “ u "‘“'‘'P'' Pfol'ction Insurance companies fong ago 
lound that certain biooraDhical Haia . K . , . ° ° . 

.r 1 f b P * tiaia, such as number of children and 

amount of life insurance earned are Droflirtno c 

salesmen ^ preuiciue of success for insurance 

As used in test selection and interpretation, nontest data help the 
counselor m analyzing an in. li, idual , needs, in choosing tests which are 
most hkel) to meet .hose needs, and rn getting meaning Lm test results 
As applied now to test reporting, nontest data again help tn verify inter- 
pretations ( Does this agree wrth your experience with mathematics in 
school? or As you think of your likes and dislikes for school subjects. 
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down according to high school average in effect, t ® P 

table combining test and nontest data. (For those with Q ' ’ 

high school average was not found to be related to co ege 

was not used on the graph.) . ^ „,,u. 

Another kind of graphic aid is used in the “Student ^ seauential 

hshed by the Educational Testing Service for use wi pigure 

rests Of Educational Progress (STEP) 

'64. This furnishes a descriptive interpretation, 1 nreviouslv de- 

patisons with a norm group, whereas the McCf " 
scnbed and illustrated is predictive in nature. T t^o scores of 

^ page not sho^vn here) also explains how to co p _,.upr than the 
individual, using the concept of the band of scores rather 

Devfces such as those mentioned above can readily 
some instances they might be prepared for counselors in 

in connection with group guidance session . graphs, 

^*ools might well Rnd that the time needed to P^^P « i^di- 

^nd tables would result in less time needed for rep jhese 

yidual students. Therefore more time would e jt should 

individuals to digest the information and do some i g ^ for 

® stressed, however, that “gadgets” of this kin would 

“tinseling, but only an aid; if anything, it mig t , found to be 
tnaease the demand for individual counseling, as 
case with group guidance activities in general. 

reports to teachers ^ 

Counselors in schools have a splendid Z„:j. findings to teach- 

^ileciiveness of tests by communicating ° --{gj ordinarily can 

^nd administrators. Whereas counselors m § , do all their 

otk only with the client, and perhaps his ' jo fi^e hours of 

: in a short period of time per tip ^,^]ues of tests into 

^ interviews — those in schools can . jjye offices Yet in- 

t ^ ^■^‘tssroom and into supervisory 

i: , ®^servations in a number of schoo testing progra 

activity. Of late, however, some of the large-scale 
Q ^^*^^°^raged teacher and administrator ^^_P° . g^mmarics of test rc- 

P^Tose and, in some instances, statisu section. 

u tor en»;»-« -1 - 

IIQVm 


milt f P^Tose and, in some instances, su gj^rher secu . 

1,(7 '°^mtire classes and grades. As was pointec u translation is not 

''pr, communication is often •■’=“''=‘1““''; ’.jih little or no training 

H IT,' “ '“"guage understandable to peop 

^'"eimtement . .ncd and wdl 

St\ - 


^^eral evaluative and descriptive studies have mentioned i 

“tnarizetl in the next few paragraphs. 


is 
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GRAPHIC AIDS IN REPORTING SCORES TO COUNSELEES 

There are probably any number of homemade devices in use around 
the country, although \ery few ha\e been described in the literature Me 
Cabe (1957) shous one such graphic aid, uhich is reproduced in Figures 
16 2 and 163 The data from which these charts were made were found in 
the files of a high school m California to which the state university had 
sent reports of the freshman grades of their graduates The appropriate 
one of the two graphs in mimeographed form, is given to each student 
who IS planning to attend the state university Graph I (Fig 16 2) is 
given to those whose Terman McNemar IQ is between 100 and 120, it 
tells the student that, with T M scores such as his, there are 50 chances in 
100 of attaining a freshman GPA of 1 o to 1 5 50 chances of attaining a 
GPA of 1 6 to 2 1, and zero chances of having a GPA larger than 2 1 
Graph II (Fig 16 3) gives similar information for those whose Terman 
McNemar IQ was in the range of 121 140, here there is a further break 
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Vi e of three years eariici. 
reading, from .38 to .19 with °and arithmetic remained 

However, correlations with gra es in does not P“™ 

the same. As its authors point out, ® these changes. One bi 

identification o£ the specific factors leadmg t„ed to 

evidence offered, however, is that aome Yf- F ^^^^hers. but at that 
communicate the “relative grading P ^ time the emp 
time no changes in grading practices resu “d. that it is 


to teaciicio, a.-— ^ 

_ _ 5 time the emphasis was 

time no changes in grading P”‘'“*'*p^jLing pupih, ' 

placed on tests and on other data r g j^j-tess obtained. __,nU- 

this element which was responsible ^ ^^,j^tent approach m 

Diffenbaugh (1950) used jj^opout rate was very ^^jtig 

dated school, where the ^ eleme^ry schools in =4 

pupils who had just entered student in the firs 

school districts. Counselors saw ea jj sketch” of each to p ^ 

the school year and prepared a data (Mental 

teachers. The sketches included bo*. «eak and strong^sub^ 
rsnrt nOnlCSt < 


the school year and preparea a ^ (Mental o ’ 

teachers. The sketches included .rneed^ o\ 

Prognostic score) and health and other speci 

jects, pertinent family inform • to as m 

problems). Whereas .his experimental year.^ commented 

cent," they were 7 per eent ^ the sketches l^t-yng 

ported that teachers frequent y *1 j^m^h of action c-mer con- 
on them. The study as «po«ed ^^;^h would pe™.’' ^le same 

in the controls and statistica technique. ijability o£ 'he 

elusion as to the eifectiveness <>£ *" ‘ establish *= relmb.Uty 
school and in ether schools ''°"'™ups would lend " 
findings. Some Ptnvmom 1“ ^^,^e other factor h^^ 

IS the techniques under stu y important to t assured that 

tor the change. Finally, i‘ "'“"third year in order to be jss . 

technique J a second -d pe*aF teacher interest and pr 

it isn’t just the novelty tha /,q= 21 . This 

these results. . described by number) , 

still another kind of for each stud^nt^(byj 

consists of a chart svhich, f an ‘ntelhgenc 

-hows simultaneously hisna^^ one 1 ^ number to 

Ttem test, and in grades. achievement test, ^1^.^ a 

.hose who_seem .0 


....oence test, the other or .o examine a , ,,1,0 seem to 

esignate school ‘ ‘few minutes, '='."\°ian their test scores or 

lass or a grade and, m ,rt-ides are lo\'cr 

teed speciThelp, those ^ '“'nrepared, through 

he bright high yoti., public Seboob '^ F^j^nw Teachers 

using test results, and other usetu 
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more a report of action than of research but is one of the very few reported 
at the college Ie\el. Smith (1954) selected six English instructors, three 
of whom had favorable and three unfavorable attitudes toward the value 
of receiving personal information about their classes. An interview was 
held with each, in which tables and graphs were used to describe their 
classes in terms of high school average, test scores, and family character- 
istics. Smith reports that all reacted positively to the interviews and later 
said they had made use of the information for instructional purposes. An 
important by-product was improved relations between these instructors 
and the counseling office. 

Evidence of the values of reports to teachers is offered in a study by 
Spivak (1957) • He sent two seventh grade teachers summaries of the 
frequency of problems checked by their pupils on the SRA Youth Inven- 
tory. Two other classes were reserved as controls, and no reports were sent 
to those teachers. In midyear, the Youth Inventory was again administered 
to all four classes and comparisons made of October and January prob- 
lems. Although the two control groups showed a small decrease in mean 
number of problems, it was not statistically significant. The experimental 
classes showed a larger, and a statistically significant, deaease in mean 
number of problems, Spivak points out some technical problems in the 
design of the study which limit the confidence that can be placed in the 
results (for example, the experimental classes by chance turned out to 

ave a much larger mean number of problems than the control classes, 
on the October test). It would be extremely valuable to replicate this 
study m other schools. If similar results are obtained, here is a technique 
w requires very little time of the counselor and teacher and yet seems 
to improve the teachers effectiveness in reducing problems among 


Additional support for the value of the reporl-to-teachers comes from 
Baker and Doyle (1959) . Using both tests and other sources of data, such 
as sociometrics and autobiographies, they tried to help teachers increase 
^eir effectiveness in assigning grades relative to each child's capacity. 

teacher was. the more inde- 
intelligence: this would indi- 
^h^rrva 1 ^ ^ ® ^**^‘"*it^^tion between general mental 

achicement. Therefore *e correlations 
fo r,h f ‘ ‘c 8™'*“ '‘'■““''I Using pnpils 

L e t 'h' in-servife train. 

g h emphasis on tests, they found some evidence that this did hap- 
pen For one thing there were a larger number of unsatisfactory grad« 
reported for these children than had been the case three years earlierthis 
as showing greater confidence on the part of teachers in 
their appraisal ability. Second, correlations between intelligence test 
scores and grades m reading and spelling declined (from .45 to .25 with 
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ment are our students achmv.ng ^ ‘ P^m most ^ 

achievers, and in what pdes s th.s^P^^ ""'"’Tlem bodW 

brighter youngsters ^nd pust achievements “ 

explanations of simple ""'a .pproaclied in die „[ test 
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Occasionally the client himselE asks that a report be sent to his employer 

or to some other person. . , 

A related but somewhat different kind of reporting '^ ^one when test- 
ing and appraisal are done by one person and counseling y ^ 

Some of the state rehabilitation offices operate in this manner as do some 
college and community agencies which offer vocational "'’ic«. 

(We exclude from this discussion those =>gencies-governmenta and 
other-in which a clerical or subprofessional ""^er "dm misters and 
scores tests, records the scores, and perhaps sports 
client’s behavior during testing, but does not interpret or P □£ 

A number of probleL arise in connection with these va™us^k.ndsj^f 
reports. Should the test scores themselves be reporte , o . ,0 

pretations? How detailed should the report e s 1 e 
withhold certain information? One generalization is report: his 

answers to these questions depends upon the recipien generaliza- 

qualifications, his purposes, and his reputation. Beyond this general.za 
tion, each question needs some discussion. 

What Should Be Reported-Scores or InterpretationsJ 

This is a question largely of andTsaut Test 

formation which is expected ^ percentiles, age or grade 

scores themselves, whether in the form P 

equivalents, or standard scores, are as svell as 

had some training in tests and measurements individual 

related background in psychology, jmiogy of personality, 

differences and in some or all of ‘ 1 ' ^ 7 In these are the 

educational psychology, and psycho “Sy ^ Lacking these qualifica- 
competencies" Expected of readers of this b-^;^Lackm^g^^^ ^ 

tions, the recipient of a report cann i,p*necessarv to go one or more 

and valid use of test scores. Instead, it may b JJrson for whom the 

steps away horn the raw data in ^^^n^ 

report IS written has some relateu p ^ one 

social work, or psycliiatry, we may e person in terms of 

step beyond the scores tliemscUcs nmlitv and then go on to stale 
achievement, aptitudes, interest, an pOT ^ ’„nnot assume that the 
the implications of these „ ,|,cn the first of the two 

recipient understands these ‘■““'P include only the impti- 

steps above must be omitted, an ^ decisions die recipient has in 

cations of the data for whales cr ^ employer ssho is think- 

mind. For instance, if the report . ][ |,c lias no releiant 

ingof transferring our client to a 1 1 ,^)l ,|,j cniplojer only 

professional qualifications, it m y Juiuldc for the client on the 

svhat kinds of work arc most (or least; 
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and the conclusions based on it require further data and some thinking 
What kind of population is represented by the published norms? To 
what extent are these results reflecting strengths in the curriculum and 
in teaching and to what extent are they reflecting superior (innate or 
developed) academic aptitude of the pupils who attend these schools? 
Would these pupils do equally well on a different battery, one which 
emphasizes somewhat different competencies? As further data are sought 
to answer some of these questions hypotheses emerge and are tested, and 
ultimately conclusions and recommendations are in order 
This IS the appraisal process, and it requires the skills and understand 
mgs of one who is well versed in measurement and who has also some 
understanding of curriculum and of educational psychology Rarely is this 
combination found in one person, so that the problems of interpretation 
often require the combined efforts of measurement, curriculum, and other 
personnel It may also be helpful to bring in consultants from outside 
the school who can bring to bear specialized competencies in measure- 
ment, as well as a fresh view of the situation Even the larger systems 
which have their own research and evaluation bureaus may find it helpful 
to bring in outsiders for consultation 

REPORTS TO OTHER PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 

School and college counselors rarely make formal reports of test results 
for the use of other counselors, psychiatrists, or social workers Usually, 
the scores themselves are recorded on cumulative record cards or in folders 
and these are consulted by others who may need the information On 
transfer to another school, or upon graduation from elementary, junior 
high, or senior high school, the entire record, or excerpts from it, may be 
sent to the new school Although test scores may be included, these are 
not test reports in the sense in which we are using the term here Coun- 
selors in agencies are occasionally asked to write separate reports, based 
on tests and other data, which are intended as appraisals of individuals 
Sometimes these requests come from the school or college which the 
counselee attends and which often does not offer as extensive a testing 
program as does the agency Sometimes the counselee is under treatment 
by a psychiatrist, who seeks advice from the counselor as to appropriate 
educational and vocational goals Still other times, the request comes from 
a community agency which is pronding family counseling, or rehabilita 
non tmining during the course of which questions arise regarding the 
indnidual s riucational and vocational capabilities Counselors and coun 
sehng psyiologists on the staffs of hospitals and of multifunction agencies 
may be asked to write appraisal reports for the use of other speaalists or 
as part of a broader study by a team of which the counselor is a member 
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basis of our appraisal. Such a report would not indicate the test scora 
themselves and might not tell very much about the characteristics of the 
individual which led to the counselor's conclusions.® 

It is clearly the responsibility of the person witing the report to find 
out exactly what information the recipient needs, what he plans to do 
with it, and what qualifications he has. This is obviously somewhat time- 
consuming. requiring at the least a telephone call, and possibly some cor- 
respondence. However, to do anything less is to run the risk of doing 
harm to a client, by having data misinterpreted or by placing confidentia 
material in the hands of one who may not respect the confidence. \\^at 
is needed is, first, a general policy for the school, agency, or other institu- 
tion in which the counselor works, as to what kinds of information will 
be released, to whom, and with what provisions (such as the written con- 
sent of the counselee or his parent) . Second, a judgment must be made 
for each individual case, which involves the application of the general 
policy. Counselors should not have to operate entirely “by ear”; there 
should be an explicit statement of policy regarding such matters. If a 
telephone call requesting information about a person comes to a school 
or agency office, from another agency or school, from an employer, from 
a psychiatrist, or anyone else, the proper procedures should be clearly 
understood by all concerned. Lack of such explicit policy is all too fre- 
quent, particularly in schools. As a result too much confidential informa- 
tion is probably released indiscriminately. 

True, the ethical situation is somewhat different in schools and in 
agencies In the former, test-taking is not a voluntary activity of students, 
and so the results belong to the school, to be used at their discretion. In 
agencies to which people go voluntarily for help, it is usually understood 
that the information is confidential to the client and to the staff of the 
agency and is released to anyone else only with the client’s written consent. 


Should Selected Information Be Withheld? 

The question raised here is different from that discussed in the pre- 
ceding section, in that we are now concerned with the advisability of 
reporting “good" things and withholding "bad" things. Ralph Santaro, 
for example, told his counselor in the third interview that he had named 
the latter as a reference in applying for a job as a salesman. If the em- 
plover telephoned or wrote with a request for information, what should 
the counselor report — that Ralph lacks self-confidence, that his measured 
sales aptitude is below average as compared with employed salesmen, and 
that his mechanical aptitudes are higher than those for sales? Or should 
he omit all these facts and report only that Ralph is above average in 

•It is assumed here that the individual who took the tests is the client. In those 
Instances in which the client is the present or prospeaivc employer, the situation I* 
reversed, and only limited informaUon may be given to the testec. 
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Some will lean in the direction of a liberal policy, perhaps with the hope 
that even the less professional teachers will be stimulated to function at 
a higher level by the information given them. Others will tend to with- 
hold information from all teachers because of the danger of abuse by 
some. Some svill work entirely or primarily on an individual basis with 
teachers, revealing to each whatever they feel that person is capable of 
handling; the great danger here is that some teachers may find that they 
have been denied information which is freely shared with others. 


Specific Contents and Format of Report 
This is largely an individual matter, but just a few general points can 
be made (Di Michael, 1948; Hammond and Allen, 1953). First, the re- 
port should be aimed as directly as possible to the particular questions 
asked; this is a rather obvious matter of economy of time and of adequate 
communication. To be avoided is the stereotyped quality which so often 
characterizes reports of psychologists in schools and elsewhere. If a specific 
question is asked, say, about a youngster’s potentialities for learning 
something or-other or about his suitability for a special class, it can often 
be answered without relating all the tedious details about his “fund of 
information,” “social comprehension,” “attention span,” “responsiveness 
to stimuli from his environment,” which are soon recognized as a score- 
by score rundown of the intelligence and personality tests used or rigid 
adherence to an outline learned in a graduate course. 

It is usually helpful to have a terse summary and-conclusion paragraph 
at the end, for the con\enience of the reader. This is especially desirable 
with long reports. A summary also forces the report writer to organize 
his thoughts, to select the most important points, and perhaps also to 
relate them to the specific purposes of the report. 

Finally, brief mention may be made of a rather specialized kind of 
report sshich seems to be a no\el and worthwhile idea. This is a report 
to colleges by a high school, which describes the students of that high 
school, and particularly its senior class.’ This is now the reverse of a 
growing practice among colleges, of feeding back information to high 
schools, in order that students may choose more wisely (see Tables 6.1, 
7 ‘ 3 - 3 . >8 4 . and 135 for illustrations). This high school's guidance 

stair felt that colleges could choose more wisely among applicants if they 
had more information about the school The three page printed report 
tlierefore includes information about the distribution of IQ’s and of 
College Board test scores m the school, as well as explanations of the 
school s grading sjstem and special curricular arrangements 
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terpretations further (thus continuing the appraisal process) and to help 
the parent to understand and accept them ® 

An interesting specific technique for reporting test data to parents 
was described by Hoover and Micka (1956) . In a farm-area high school, 
juniors and their parents take the Kuder Preference Record at the same 
time, the students answering in the usual manner, but the parents answer- 
ing as they think their sons and daughters would. A composite graph is 
prepared, using different colors to show the three profiles: students’ prefer- 
ences, mother's scores, and father’s scores Later the counselors have joint 
interviews with parents and child, at which time there is an attempt to 
reconcile differences, if any, and to plan for the future. The study lacks 
controls, so it is not possible to conclude that the changes observed are 
the result of this particular technique rather than of anything else. How- 
ever, the authors report several facts which they feel can be viewed as 
indicators of the success of this particular method: First, before the project 
began, 10 per cent of the graduates sought further training, but for the 
period of 4 to 7 years afterward the rate was 35 per cent (without con- 
trols, there is no way to know that this would not have happened anyhow, 
perhaps as a result of changing economic and social conditions, or of 


improved guidance services in general) . Second, they report improved 
school-community relations, including active support of the guidance 
program and of other activities of the school. Third, almost too per cent 
attendance is reported at the meetings during which the interest inven- 
tory is administered, and it is felt that parent-child relationships are im- 
proved as these matters are considered and discussed by both together. 

A small group conference technique for reporting to both students and 
their parents is reported by Bidwell and Temple (1 957) . Each group con- 
sists of about six to eight students of a similar level of ability and achieve- 
ment. and their parents. The counselors explain test results both in terms 
of national norms (using percentiles) and local norms (using stanines) . 
They report favorable response from parents during the five years that 
the program was then in operation. 

From informal observations, it appears that there is an increasing 
tendency to invite parents to share test interpretations. Some schools 
schedule evening hours specifically for this purpose. Others use both 
poup and individual sessions with parents on a routine basis, in some 
instances making this a requirement before a student’s program of studies 
is approved. Counselors in schools and in agencies which deal with 
adolescents might well consider the possible values of increased work with 
the parents of their clients. 
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